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-RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


The First = ™ A 
Safety Tooth-Brush . 


Luckily for you the Rubberset Tooth Brush is here at last. 
A tooth brush that couldn’t shed a bristle if you took it apart. 


All the bristle parts are solidly, permanently and enduringly held in hard vulcanized rubber. Rub, soak or expose; 
lbenion : —, doanything to it and you might as well expect flint to soften 
Rubberset Shaving as to affect the hard rubber that grips the bristles ina Rubberset a Shaving Creams Seap 
Brushes Tooth Brush. i naietonnd tiller wie 
Cheirlifeis vourlifetime. Nor} Ordinary tooth brushes are frail, inadequate, dangerous by mn; softens the <1 
a bristle can shed from their hard | Comparison. ‘Their bristles are sewed, pressed or wired on the 
rubber base inside. A little service, a break and then out come the bristles 
Sold everywhere by Druggists, | and in comes the danger. Begin using a Rubberset ‘Tooth 
Hardware and General Store Brush tonight, tomorrow. 





| A large variety of shapes and | Every possible scientific shaping of bristles and every practical 
| Styles of Dristies from £9¢ up to type of handle is at your service. 
| Se } 
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L Kach brush ts individually boxed, having been sterilized, packed and sealed 


eens guimiine before le aving the factory It is sweet and clean the day you buy it You Rubberset Paint Brushes 


keep by constant sterilization in the hottest water the faucet pours forth 


Sold sonailiais by Druggists and Department Stores, at 35c each 


Vo avoid substitution send to us direct, naming the style wanted. — Interesting booklet, free 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Laboratories and Factories 


Newark, N. J. 
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HSeAC MINER 


Children frequently suffer from headaches. Headaches cause wakefulness. 

Next time your youngster is afflicted with wakefulness, bathe his feet in hot water, using 
Ivory Soap. 

By no pessible chance will harm follow; and it is almost a certainty that good will. 


But please remember one thing: It is the hot water that soothes the child’s nerves. Ivory Soap 
makes the bath more efficacious. But Ivory Soap has no medicinal virtue. No soap has. 


For bath, toilet and fine laundry purposes for the nursery; for shampooing; for everything and 


anything that necessitates the use of a better-than-ordinary soap, Ivory Soap is unequalled 


Ivory Soap................ It Floats. 
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DECORATIONS BY 
ILLIONS and 
mill 
miles away 
flickers the 
constellation of the 
Twins Besides the 
visible in that 
region with the unaided eye there are many that cannot be seen even with the m 
powerful telescope thus far constructed. Only the more 
photographic camera can reveal in that group stars too remote for our crude optic 
nerves to perceive. During the month of August, 1909, every telescopic camera of the 
world was directed toward the Twins, partly as a matter of astronomical routine, but 
chiefly because in that particular region of the sky the first photographic glimpse of 
Halley’s comet might be obtained. It fell to the lot of a distinguished German 
astronomer, Dr. Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, whose special branch is celestial phot 
to discover that famous celestial wanderer on September 11, 1909, almost 
where he hoped to find it. To an unpracticed eye the comet would have seemed like 
every other speck of light on his negative. Even the skilled Wolf detected it only by 
its movement; for it was never in the same relative position on two plates exposed 
twenty-four hours apart. On all these early photographs the comet was anything but 
that fearsome object which alarmed humanity when it first flashed into visibility age 
ago, and reappeared at more or less regular intervals of seventy-five to 
years. What Wolf saw on his plates was merely an inconspicuous whit 
much larger than a pinhead, and unadorned with that tail which has ever been 
regarded as a comet's most striking characteristic. As it rushed on toward the earth 
and the sun at a speed of three miliion miles a day—a speed that will increase as it 
approaches the sun —the comet became telescopically visible in October. Soon after. 
distortions were detected which were the first signs of a tail that will stream brilliantly 
behind the comet when it is revealed to the naked eye 
Because comets, unlike the planets, are not confined to any one section of space, an 
inquiring mind may well ask: How did Wolf know where to direct his telescopic camera, 
and how did he know what the shifting speck of light on his negatives really was? 
Unlike most bodies of its kind, Halley’s is a periodic comet. It swings around the 
sun at fairly regular intervals and is as much a part of our solar system as the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter or Venus. It has not only a period of revolution but a history which is 
intimately identified with the history of civilization—for it blazed in the sky 
William of Normandy conquered England in 1066, when the Turks were at war with 
Christendom in 1456, when the great Reformation of Europe was at its height in 
1531, when Jamestown was settled in 1607, when Louis XIV was fighting his enemies 
in 1682, and when the Seven Years’ War of English history was in full blast in 1759 
Two mathematicians of the Greenwich Observatory, Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin, 
have made a special study of these past appearances. Arduous is a word which but 
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and is scheduled to swing around the sun on April 20, 
1910. Three or more exact observations made on different 

ist how much a comet’s course will 
werve from a ¢ ht line. On the basis of these obser- 
vations the astronomer plots a curve which is the exact 
path followed by the comet in traveling toward and from 
the sun. He even indicates the exact hour and minute 
when the comet will reach any given point in its orbit 
In a sense he has his comet as much beneath his thumb 
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a train dispatcher his locomotives and car 
Halley completely dispelled the dreadful divinity with 
*h comets once were judged. He also revealed a 
irce of danger of which even medieval superstition had 
never dreamed. By plotting the orbit of a chariot of fire 
hich had inspired no little dismay, he found that the 
earth's orbit had been approached within four thousand 
miles, half the diameter of the earth. Suppose the earth 
had been struck by that fiery wanderer? No one had ever 
Cool-headed Halley began to 


do some mathematical wondering and decided that, if a 


thought of the possibility 


comet's mass were comparable with that of the earth, 
our year would have been changed in length because 
the earth’s orbit would have been altered He also 
ould happen to the earth, and concluded: 
with so rapid a motion were to strike 
the earth—a thing by no means impossible —the shock 
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might reduce this beautiful world to its original chaos.”’ 
He even thought it probable that the earth had actually 
been struck by a comet at some remote period, struck 
obliquely, moreover, so that the axis of rotation had been 
changed us he was led to infer that possibly the 
North Pole had once been at a point near Hudson’s Bay 
and that the rigor of North America’s climate might thus 
be accounted for. Lord Kelvin and Sir George Darwin in 





our day have con plets ly upset his view 
If the Earth Were Struck by a Comet’s Core 


fy eed which was thus sown by Halley has borne 
fruit. Newspapers have dwelt fearfully on the destruc- 
tion of ‘tl ful world,”’ and both Jules Verne and 
H. G. Wells have made the collision of the earth and a 


comet the subject of thrilling tales. In Halley’s own time 
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learned men were brooding over the ultimate destruction 
of the earth by collision. Doctor Whiston, who succeeded 
Newton at Cambridge in the Lucasian chair of mathe- 
matics, was sure that a comet caused the Deluge, and 


vent so far as to prophesy that a comet, as it passed us on 
se from the sun, would ultimately bring 
about a “general conflagration’”’ and thus envelop the 
earth in flames. Laplace, whose mathematical attainments 
ere surpassed only by those of Newton, applied his 
rilliant mind, a century after Halley, to the possibility of 
collision, and arrived at this conclusion, even gloomier 
nan Halley 
The seas would abandon their ancient beds and rush 
toward the new equator, drowning in one universal 
part of the human race We 
vi he o n has receded from the 
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high lands upon which we find incontestable marks of its 
sojourn; we see how the animals and plants of the South 
have been able to exist in the climate of the North where 
their remains and imprints have been discovered. 

The famous French mathematician, Lalande, showed 
that if a comet as heavy as the earth —in other words, an 
impossibly heavy comet as we know nowadays were to 
come within six times the distance of the moon it would 
exert such a powerful attraction upon the waters of the 
globe as to pull up a tidal wave 13,000 feet above the 
ordinary sea-level and inundate the continents. Every 
European mountain would be submerged, except Mont 
Blanc, and only the inhabitants of the Rockies, the Andes 
and the Himalayas would escape death. Before his theory 
could be discussed before the Academy of Sciences its 
purport leaked out and created the panic of 1773. Evena 
reassuring explanation of his, published in the Gazette 
de France, could not immediately allay the popular fears 

Since Lalande’s day there has been more than one 
comet scare. One of these startled Europe in 1832 
On October 29 of that year Biela’s comet crossed the 
earth’s orbit. The announcement was received with 
stupefaction. It was only when Arago soothingly pointed 
out that the earth would not reach the exact point where 
the comet had intersected the earth’s orbit until Novem- 
ber 30, at which time the comet would be 50,000,000 
miles away, that the popular excitement subsided. A 
similar alarm seized the world in 1857. Some prophet 
declared that on June 13 the world would collide with a 
certain periodic comet having a period of revolution of 
three centuries. It is related that the churches and 
confessionals were crowded for days. Still another pre- 
diction, made in 1872 by Plantamour, the distinguished 
director of the Geneva Observatory, set Europe in a 
ferment. His calculations were based on errors, which 
were pointed out by others, and the public mind was 
quieted 

Although more than two centuries have passed since 
Halley was in his prime, the possibility of a collision with 
some vagabond star still fascinates the astronomer 
According to Babinet, a chance encounter is likely to occur 
once in about 15,000,000 years. Arago stated that out of 
281,000,000 chances there was just one that the earth 
would collide with a comet. A blind man bent upon duck- 
shooting is apparently more likely to hit his mark than the 
earth to ram a comet. There is, however, this difference 
between the blind man and the earth: A sightless marks- 
man has only a limited space and a limited lifetime in 
which to indulge in duck-shooting; the earth and comets, 
on the other hand, are wheeling around the sun in infinite 
time and infinite space. Astronomically, one chance in 
281,000,000 is far better than the gambler’s chance of 
breaking the bank at Monte Carlo. An eon is no longer 
than a century in the career of a world, a year but a 
fleeting second. Arago’s fifteen million years are astro- 
nomically only a few ticks of the great clock of eternity 
That a collision is bound to occur is, therefore, no incon- 
ceivably remote possibility. The latest estimate, made in 
1909 by Professor William H. Pickering, of Harvard 

University, would seem to prove that the core of 

one comet in about 100,000,000 will hit the earth 

squarely. Such a square collision, in his opinion, 

s likely to oecur once in about 400,000,000 years 

An encounter with some part of a comet's head 

will happen once in 4,000,000 years. Since comets 

orbits are more thickly distributed nez 
than elsewhere in the celestial! sphere, the collisions 
will occur, according to Pickering, rather more 
frequently than this, but hardly as often as once 
in 2,000,000 years. Because Pickering’s figures 
differ from those of Arago and Babinet it must not 
be inferred that his predecessors are wrong and 
that he is right in his calculations. The problem is 
too simple for that. Pickering, Arago and Babinet 
differ partly because they have assumed different 
uveraye sizes for their comets, and partly because 
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their definitions of visible comets are not in accord 
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That the possibility is very real we shall all have an 
opportunity of judging on May 18,1910. On that date 
the earth will be plunged in the tail of Halley’s comet, 
and the head will be less than 15,000,000 miles away —a 
mere hand's breadth in the vastness of the universe 
What will happen? Nothing beyond a possible auroral 
glare and a shower of meteors. Twice in the last century 
has the earth been thus whisked by a comet's tail—in 
1819 and 1861. On neither occasion was any one the 
wiser until long after, when the mathematicians announced 
the fact 

From this it may well be inferred that the texture of a 
comet’s tail is diaphanously thin. In truth, although a 
comet’s tail may exceed a hundred million miles in length, 
the amount of matter which it contains is amazingly 
small. The actual stuff composing the tail of Halley's 
comet could probably be packed in an ordinary room, so 
wonderfully rare is that ghostly sheaf. The thinnest haze 
on the horizon is a stone wall in comparison with the fairy 
veil of Halley’s comet 


The Fairy Veil of a Comet’s Tail 


LEARLY a comet’s tail must be some rare and delicate 
fabric. By means of a wonderful instrument called the 
spectroscope, an instrument which analyzes a distant star 
as readily as if it were a stone picked up in the road, it h 
been discovered that a comet’s tail is composed of gases 
called hydrocarbons—combinations of hydrogen and 
carbon —and that it bears a decided chemical resemblance 
to the blue flame of a kitchen gas-stove. Street-gas is 
poisonous. If a comet's tail were dense enough it is, 
therefore, conceivable that every human being on this 
planet might be asphyxiated by breathing the toxic vapor 
as the earth plowed through it. There is also the pos- 
sibility, suggested by Flammarion, that the gases of a 
very dense tail—denser than any ever known—might so 
combine with the nitrogen, which constitutes nearly 80 
per cent of the air we breathe, that the atmosphere would 
be converted into the ‘laughing gas’’ employed by 
dentists. The world would die in a delirium of joy. At 
first a delightful serenity would settle upon mankind. 
Then would follow a contagious gayety, febrile exaltation, 
a paroxysm of delight and finally madness. Flammarion 
even conceives the world merrily dancing a joyous, 
hysterical saraband in which it perishes laughing 
The tail of a comet is fraught with still other remotely 
possible dangers. Our atmosphere contains a certain 
amount of hydrogen, a marvelously light gas to which 
airships owe their buoyancy. Besides its lightness the gas 
is characterized by an extreme inflammability. The law 
of the diffusion of gases teaches us that part of this hydro- 
gen in the air is mechanically mixed with other gases, 
and that part of it probably floats in the upper air, far 
beyond the reach of any balloon. A comet may be 
regarded as a huge lighted celestial match which may be 
brought dangerously near that upper layer of highly 
inflammable hydrogen. If the gas should ever be touched 
off by this cometary match flame a planet would be 


Continued on Page 49 
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RANDFATHER TREADWAY had 
beena whale captain outof New Bed- 
ford in the palmy days of whalir 


and he died in a twelve-room house of brick 


r 








whose brass knocker had never known the 
touch of tarnish or of an exasperated cred- 
itor. The neighbors, curious to know how 
much money the old fellow had been unable 
to take away with him, were not to be satis- 
fied. The estate, as scheduled, amounted 
to less than one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. And yet, as old Miss 
Mittens said: ‘*‘ Miles was rich —real rich.” 

Grandfather Treadway had never men- 
tioned his private affairs to anybody except 
his son Asa. And Asa was a duplicate in 
honest craftiness and secretiveness of his 
father. Hehad the same pleasure in amass- 
ing against a rainy day and the same scorn 
and intolerance of spending more money 
than is needed to live comfortably and 
decently So, of the death-bed transaction 
in which the bulk of his father’s fortune 
was turned over to him he never spoke 
not even to his wife, and, of course, not to 
his own son Miles, then twelve years of age 

It hurt Mrs. Treadway not to be told 
how much money her husband was now 
worth, not because she wanted to spend 
but because she wanted to betold and knew 
herself perfectly capable of keeping the 
She had been a Miss Bodman, a 
family noted for its excellent housekeepers 
and its reticence. Sheapproved religiously 
of privacy and despised luxury. But all 
her Spartan virtues were offset by the 
Athenian vice of curiosity If people were 
talking in the next room she died to know 
what they were saying; but it was impos- 
sible for her to listen. Spying, eavesdrop- 
ping, teasing and Delilahism, the means by 
which the average overcurious woman sat- 
isties her passion, were left out of her. Hers 


secret 


was the case of a man who craves drink 
but has the strength to resist, and in whom 
the struggle comes near to breeding insanity 
from its very violence. Honesty Treadway 
might have listened at the door of the room in which 
Grandfather Treadway, aided by his lawyers, Hope and 
Balm this is not a fictitious shingle known locally and 
significantly as the Dumb-Dumb brothers, was busy tran 

ferring his property to Asa and preparing himself for the 
last cruise. But she wouldn't. Indeed, she hid herself in 
the kitchen and, together with Grandfather rreadway ‘sold 
ervant, prayed for the soul of their departing ** brother.” 
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The old gentleman's last sickness had come upon him 
during the spring and just at a time when even so econom- 


ical and careful a woman as Honesty Treadw iy had come 
to the conclusion that her whole wardrobe cried like a lost 
oul for replenishment. She had nothing to wear. Her 
husband knew that this essentially feminine expression 
but he 
knew, also, that on her lips the word nothing at least meant 
something He thought the matter over He wondered 
whether, in view of Honesty’s real needs, it would not be 
wiser to tell her that Grandfather Treadway was a dying 
man. At first hearing this himself he had not thought fit 
And if he had suspected that Honesty was 
dying to know whether Grandfather Treadway was or was 
not dying he would not now have told her, so many weeks 
before the actual event might be looked for 

‘**Honesty,”’ he said, ‘* we'll all be going into black before 
the summer's over; so, if | were you I wouldn’t make any 


was not to be taken lite rally, even from Honesty ; 


to tell any one 


great outlay of colored dresses at this time 
** And if you don’t think 
it willhurt your father's feelings I'll go into black right of 
“I'll ask father if he minds,”’ said her husband 
The dying man approved. It would be very foolish, he 
said, for Honesty to have the trouble and expense ol 
buying clothes twice in one year 
black would give away the fact that he was dying, but he 
guessed that in a sensible cause he could stand that 
“‘T am one,”’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘ who has often 
been prayed for in church as ‘one in peril on the sea 
In church, my son, and in the kitchen and in the 
bedchamber I’m used to dying Been at it all 
my life, you may say t that Calumet 
and Hecla,”’ and so on 
When Grandfather Treadway had made all his arrange- 
ments against death and had still, however, many day 
before him, he sent occasionally for his 
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laughed in a kind of wild, savage way. And 
it was long before he spoke. 

When his explanation came it was calmly 
and gently voiced, but delivered smilingly and 
with a look of ineffable content. 

‘They say,”’ said he, ‘‘ that we New England- 
ers of the old stock are close-fisted and mean 
But our fathers were willing to suffer and to die 
fora belief. Now, if that ain’t an extravagant 
kind of nature to have, I don’t know what is 
We've all got the streak in us. You have it, 
though you mayn't knew it; your paw has 
it; I’ve got it 

“ Three times I’ve given into it. First time 
I risked my life to preserve a life that was 
rotten with drink and sin and hopelessness 
Second time was when I told the jeweler to 
crowd the inwards o’ that old watch with 
precious gems. And as for exhibit number three 

well, you seed that with your own eyes. I'm 

in prese ntly,”’ said the old captain, his sea- 
blue eyes flashing, ‘‘to be united with your 
bie ivenly Father's knee. And 
it come into my mind to show you that the 
vanities 0’ this world, the riches and the edifices 
don’t amount to a row o’ pins ; » And J 
don’t know if I preved it, but I guess I showed 
you how I feel. Let the watch lie. Don’t you 
let on what happened to it, and 1 won't. It’ll 
be one o' them mysteries 

Miles leaned close to his grandfather and 
whispered. 


grandma at ou 





he said, ‘‘I know the feelin’ of 
wantin’ to bust things, too.” 

‘Well, don’t you give way to it, Bub—not 
more’n three times 

** Like you, Grandpa?” 

‘Yes. But your occasions wor.’t be as mine, 
likely 

‘How'll I know when the time comes?” 

The old man knitted his brows in deep “Not 
thought. 

‘*When you feel that it’s time to cut loose,” 
said he, ‘‘say to yourself: ‘There’s a time to 
shet your mouth, a time to evade and a time to speak up.’ 
And when you ask yourself which time is it now, and ain't 
able to answer, then, Bub —then is the time to bust things.” 


**Grandpa,” 





i 

3A TREADWAY was a graduate of Harvard, where, 
LA. because in the depths of his heart he had considered 
ture most of his classmates fools, he had not been popular 
It had seemed to him that the opportunities which the 
University offered in exchange for moderate tuition fees 

plus, of course, the cost of living — were tremendous; and 
he could never understand why nine young men out of ten 
were either so blind as not to see this, or so foolish as not 
to make use of it He himself had proposed to get in 
knowledge and accomplishments many hundreds of per 
cent return for the money that was being spent on him, and 
undoubtedly he did. But of fellowship, polish and getting 
on with others, the books of his life would show almost a 
total loss. He went deeper into English literature than 
any man in his class, but the Down-East colloquialisms 
that he had imbibed with his mother’s milk and his drawl- 
ing, high-pitched intonation underwent no change what- 
ever. He wrote a lagge and general vocabulary, but he 
spoke one particular and small. Fine clothes had no 
meaning for him, though he could have afforded them in 
moderation; and he never attempted to make himself 
agreeable. A man of nautical tradition, it was natural 
that he should see many phases of life and character in 
ocean terms. The following is extracted from a letter that 
Miles received early in Freshman year from his father: 





Which of two ships would you yourself choose for an 
ocean voyage, given these data: the one looks like a whaler, 
uncouth, clumsy and lumbering; the other is a sweet ship 
to the eye, her lines long and lovely like a cup-defender, 
her paint fresh and her b bright? But the hull of the 
latter is so much junk; her spars are too fine; she carries 
but one navigator, and he is three parts of the time drunk 
But the whaler is built of oak, sound as the Constitution 
of Massachusetts; her sparring is upon scientific and con- 
servative lines; every splice and block of her rigging has 
been overhauled. She is of a type that has spent years 
upon deep and stormy waters and her navigators fear God 
and read the Bibl 








To this Miles returned the unvarnished and truthful 
answer that he would choose the whaler. But he smiled 
as he wrote, for he was asking himself a different question 
How about a third ship—one that looks like the cup- 
defender and has all the qualities of the whaler? And he 
was giving that question its obvious and eminently 


Satisfactory answer 


In Miles the family type had begun to break up 
Thrift and caution were too deeply rooted in him to be 
pulled out. But he suffered them to blossom and bear 
; 


ruit agreeable to himself and to others His classmates 
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Blankedy Crankedest Cross 
That There is in This World” 


tat «pmo 


Having Money is the 


had said of Asa: ‘He is stingy and timid.’ But Miles’ 
said of him: ‘ He’s sensible about money and he’s wise.”’ 
Such are the effects in the spoken verdict of the defendant's 
not caring what the verdict is to be, and of his caring. 
Miles went after opportunity almost as hard as his father 
before him. But Miles saw that opportunity not only 
had length, breadth and thickness, but an equally im- 
portant, if less tangible, fourth dimension. Asa had inter- 
preted the bargain between him and education in terms 
of dollars. But Miles struck a shrewder bargain. Asa, 
though he could never have been brought to see it, had 
paid for much more than he ever received. Miles, though 
the family type was breaking in him, was really the truer 
Yankee of the two. Asa had proclaimed by his actions and 
his aloofness that nothing must interfere with his courses. 
Miles discovered that, with very little real harm done, this 
might be put, and much more agreeably, the other way, 
as: ‘‘ My courses sha'n’t interfere with my life outside of 
them.”” But I don’t mean that Miles only studied as 
much as was necessary in order to keep up with the class; 
on the contrary, he worked almost as hard as his father 
had done. And at that he found plenty of time in which 
to be leisurely and amuse himself; as much time, almost, 
as the real loafers in the class. And that was because 
when Miles worked he worked. Asa had recommended 
the gymnasium chest-weights, dumb-bells and parallel 
bars as all the recreative opiate really necessary for one in 
the pangs of education; or Miles should go for long walks 
in the country if he preferred, or he might row on the river 
if he liked. When Asa said rowing he meant rowing; he 
didn’t mean sitting half naked in a shell and sliding your- 
self back and forward until your heart got muscle-bound. 
He meant rowing, and Miles knew it As for football and 
baseball, these were forbidden him. Therefore, since he 
was strong, quick and able, he said, ‘‘ This is the time 
to evade,” and turned his physical ambitions loose upon 
a game practically unknown in his father’s day and, conse- 
quently, unmentioned in the list of forbidden solaces. He 
had got some groundwork in lawn tennis at the prepara- 
tory school, but in the days when the family type had 
been still strong in him. Upon this groundwork he began 
now to build with b: dy and mind And his progress was 
really very swift, though this was not apparent to the half- 
dozen men with one of whom he usually played, and most 
of whom continued to beat him. They beat him because 
he was not playing to win that match, but a greater match 
later on. He made very little use of the strokes that came 
easily to him-—volleying waist-high and overhead —and 
by means of which he might have won more often; but 
he stayed back in the court and pegged and pegged at the 
ground strokes which are the true backbone of the game; 
or he would take that difficult position which is half-way 
to the net, and sacrifice point after point in learning just 


how to volley or half-volley a low and ying ball 
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In his Junior year, when it was supposed that 
any of ten men could beat him very easily, he 
astonished the University by playing through 
the tournament not only without losing a set 
but without displaying his whole strength and 
resource. Men who had played with him, as 
they thought, to give themselves practice, found 
that it was Miles who had been doing the prac- 
ticing. The best that had ever been said of him 
as a player was that, while rather hard to beat, 
he never won. “And the reason,”’ said the wise- 
acres, ‘‘ is because he never comes in to the net.” 
Those who played against him in the champion- 
ship had a different story to tell. ‘‘ First,”’ said 
one of these, ‘‘ he whangs a ball to the base line, 
and next he jumps at your hopeful return as if 
it had done something wrong and bangs it to 
where it ceases from troubling—him. That 
twist serve? No, it’s easy enough to return, 
but you’ve got to learn how; and the match | 
had with him wasn’t long enough. The old fox 
has been practicing in secret. But it isn’t his 
serve. He stole it from Ward. The ball breaks 
high to your backhand and is shaped exactly 
like a cucumber.” 

But this is not a tennis story. I have used 
Miles’ tennis at some length, not so much to 
show his proficiency therein or to record his 
triumphs—and these have been twice national 

as to throw light upon his character. His 
tennis career, as a good sample of anything that 
he seriously engaged in, falls naturally into 
three parts: 

(1) The gestatory first broodings and rea- 
sonings—when he kept silent as to his theories 
and intentions; 

(2) Concealing acquired strength, which may 
be called evasion; and 

(3) The last phase, when he suddenly revealed 
what he had forged in silence and tempered by 
evasion. In short, ‘‘when he spoke up 

In acquaintances that ripened into friend- 
ship, or that didn’t, he pursued the same tactics 
Silence while he observed; evasion while he 
judged —and then his heart and his manner spoke up, if his 
voice didn't actually. And the acquaintance knew defi- 
nitely that Miles would be his friend always, no matter 
what happened, or that he would never be his friend at all. 

As for money matters, he spent freely enough, but 
carefully and without ostentation. In this regard his 
father’s death made but little change. Miles wore black 
for the rest of his college course, and he was enabled to 
help one or two of his intimates who had got themselves 
into serious money difficulties. But he took in exchange 
properly executed notes, and when the interest upon those 
notes fell due he saw that he got it. 

‘** Miles must be well off, now the old man’s gone,”’ said 
one of Miles’ closest friends to another. ‘‘He loaned 
Craven three thousand — just sat down and wrote a check.” 

But it did not occur to either of them, or to anybody 
else except the Dumb-Dumb brothers, that Miles was 
actually, perhaps, and potentially without any doubt what- 
ever, one of the fifty richest men in the United States. 

Asa Treadway, like his father, had on exactly three oc- 
casions in his life seen fit to ‘‘cut loose and bust things.” 

The last occasion—and remorse, perhaps, killed him 
was during the great panic of 19 To what extent he 
sold bonds and bought stocks that were begging to be 
bought is not known, nor is it known over how thin a 
margin he spread them. But it is certain that he came 
out of the market ten times richer than he had gone in 
And it is certain that Miles came away from the deathbed 
interview, during which the most of this great property 
was transferred to him, white with responsibility. 

‘**Mother,”’ he had said to Honesty when they were 
alone after the funeral, ‘‘ you don't have to live the way 
you always have-—if you don’t want to.”’ 

‘“*T don’t want to live any differently,”’ she had cried. ‘I 
never did. They always thought so, and wouldn't tell me 
that I could. All I ever wanted was to know that I could 
if I wanted to.’’ She looked at Miles with hopeful expect- 
ancy. He was so young and gentle. Perhaps he would 
tell her how rich they were—how rich he was, rather. She 
had received fifty thousand dollars in her husband’s will, 
and was content. But Miles was not going to do that. He 
knew that his father, without asking a direct promise of 
silence, had in all their talks together taken it for granted 
that Miles’ attitude in the matter would be like his own 

So Miles pressed his mother in his arms and kissed her 
and comforted her—and she liked it, for all her stern 
training and beliefs—and he said in his heart of hearts: 

‘This is a time to keep silent.” 












I 
HE last thing that Miles intended was to idle on the 
strength of easily-gotten wealth. But when he had 
graduated from the Harvard Law School he heard the 
call of ships and the sea, and determined before he should 
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hang out his shirgle to make a voyage around the world 
He was equally determined not to go alone, and when he 
had announced the terms upon which he was to have a 
companion, not only his mother was shocked, but so were 
those two reticent mer law, Hope and 

Miles had a friend, George 
the siren voice of the muse of short story 
though he gave her no rest he had little profit of her, and 
some said that Miles admired 
the strength and buoyancy with which George stood out 
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Balm 

Stanton, who had listened to 


And 





writing 


theirs was a mésalliance 
against repeated failures and the pressure of his family 
toward any of a dozen more regularly re 
Shortly after Miles had left the law school 
his friend was in a bad way 
dead —had withdrawn all support: editors had seldom, if 
ever, furnished any; i against his passion and deter- 
mination to write George found, or professed to find, the 
whole world in alliance 
“If I could starve to death in an attic, leaving immortal 
but as yet unappreciated work behind, I wouldn’t give a 
blim,”’ he said to Miles. ‘‘But even Paderewski wasn’t 
Paderewski when he was learning to play the first finger 
exercises. I may bea good oneintime. I may be no good 
at all; I'm certainly not now. But, Miles, I’ve got the 
will to sueceed in this business, and I've got the patience 
to gnaw through all the barriers between me and the open.” 
I,’’ said Miles after thought, ‘tam going around the 
world. If you'll be serious and do all the chores I'll pay 
you to come with me. You'll have 
to be secretary, courier and 


varded careers 
he found that 
his father—-the mother was 





com- 


feelings; but his partner came inand p 
wounds And we made friends. I'll t 
And then I’m going to work right here 


where I belong 
a think said his mother 
tunities 
Wor 

Miles pulled a grave face 
If I did think,’’ said he that B 


offered greater « pportunities t 


{ten 





‘ester 


uld you —er— be willing to move awa 


all your old friends —from 


Yes,”’ said Honesty, * t was best for 
“*Well, it isn’t!’ said Miles Home 
for every one If I car et on ar r 


why, I can’t get on anyv 


you re lone ly 





names in her ear, 
is Sienkiewicz but don't you troul 
They ll be 
And the next time the Rey 
a little book by Mather in the drawer 
neckties —it’s rather rare and valuable 
tell him it’s just the thir 

“Tll try to 
called 

‘It’s called,”’ said Miles, 
Groans of a Damned 


a rood-by 


erend comes D 





r for Innocence 


remember said Hon 
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panion. But you'll have lots of time 
to write; you'll get your mind well 
opened oul by new 

And I'll tell you, your father once 
snubbed me when in my opinion he 


sights. 


was quite in the wrong, and I’ve 
always had it in for him.” 
**Miles,”’ said George, his face 


an electric 


seriously 


suddenly lighting like 
show, *‘do you mean this 
and —and can you afford it?’ 

** This said Miles non- 
committally “I’m going to blow 
myself 

Miles told his mother that George 
was to travel with him 

“But.” ‘‘where will 
he get the money You've often 
told me that his family disapprove 
of him and don’t help him. And I 
don’t see what a healthy young man 
wants with writing stories, anyway 

Miles looked at his mother with 
a fixed, accusing smile until 
blushed — until she blushed and hung 
her head and murmured words of 
defense 

“‘It was just to see what it was 
like,”’ she said, ‘‘and I didn’t think 
much of it, anyway 

**No, didn’t!’’ said Miles 
“And I that heard you screaming 
in the middle of the night and ran 
to save you, and found that you'd 
had the nightmare and that what 
you were screaming ‘Pieces 
of Eight — Pieces of Eight!’ No, you 
don’t see why anybody should write 
stories, you don't; or why upstand- 
ing Down-East mothers should read 
them. Now, tell me this if you dare 
Where's my Monte Cristo that used 
to be on the shelf inmy room’ And 
where’s my Midshipman Easy? 
And where~—though I ask with 


once 





she objected 


she 


you 


was 


averted face—where’s my Contes 
Drolatiques?”’ 

‘I didn’t read that one,” ex- 
claimed Honesty. ‘“I—I—the 





minister wanted some books for his 
little girl and I let him look through 
yours and take what he wanted. I 





knew you wouldn't mind. He took 
the Dog Crusoe and Gascoigne the 
Sandal-Wood Trader and that one.”’ 

‘Good Lord!” exclaimed Miles, 
he—he gave it to his little Miss 

Honesty shook her head 

Then suddenly she smiled up into her son’s face 

‘“* But,” she said, ‘‘he—he gave it to me! 

Miles roared with delight and gave over teasing 

“I’m going to take George,’’ he said presently, ‘‘as 
secretary and companion. First, because I believe in 
him; and second, because I don’t want to go alone.” 

‘*Have you spoken to Mr. Hope of this?’’ she asked 

Miles nodded 

**He was very sharp with me 
wasn't going to turn out a spendthrift 


“‘you don’t suppose 
Innocence to read?”’ 


He said he hoped I 
And he hurt my 
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A week later Miles and George 
London, to Geneva Here Miles 
day, and upon being questioned he ey 

“Tt 
needed cleaning and as I'd never seen 
stood by and looked on 
being that Miles had come to Geneva f 
than to have the watch cleaned, and had 
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occurred to me,” said he th: 


he woul!d not let the old thing out of his sigt 


‘If you can afford me,” said George 


a new watch 


I know you're fond of that old turnip, or 
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state west oI tne Allegheny Mountains 
Colonel William R. Nelson, editor and owner of the 


Kansas City Star and the Kansas City Times, took his pen 
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estimates of the two men, but proving that Kansas was 
very willing to take Mr. Taft and go to bat with him. 


in hand one day, not so long ago, and wrote that sentence Inasmuch as Roosevelt had not touched on the tariff, 

Then he put it on the front page of his papers in imposing — it was conceded in Kansas, as elsewhere, that the tariff was 

italics, which is the extreme in Mr. Taft’s especial opportunity and his first 

typographical emphasis that — opportunity to perform in accordance with the 
aaa, t 


Mr. Nelson allows himself 
Now the gnificance of 
that remark lies in the fact 
that Colonel Nelson was one 
of the original Taft men of 
the West, that he helped 3e- 


cure his nomination, fought 


for him, advised with him 
during ‘the campaign and 
during period betweer 





election and inauguration 
and was a bosom friend and 
counselor. The Colonel's 
papers, while first for Kansas 


City, are re ally Nansas 





papers instead ot Missouri 

papers, having the widest 

circulation in Kansas and 

generally reflecting Kansas 

views They pecialize on | 

Kansa for Kansa City is re ne ee 
, " Ni a. eet 

-_ mi gh eager Ana Senator J. L. Bristow 


The Colonel had been a real Taft man, fond of him per- 
sonally, and he had high hopes of the President. The 
explosion was heard after the President made his Lincoln 
Day speech in New York. There had been minor crashes 
before in the vicinity of Nelson, but the grand display 
came when the Colonel read that New York speech. There 
are those in Missouri and Kansas who say the reason 
Nelson shifted on Taft is because Taft would not appoint 


1 


him Ambassador to France, but that isn’t true. The 








reason Nelson shifted on Taft is because he holds that 
Taft shifted on Nelsor Also, because Kansas is of the 
opinion that Taft shifted on Kansas. And when you find 
a statement like that in a paper like the Kansas City Star 
it affords opportunity for thought at the White House, for 
it voices the opinion of many Republicans in Kansas; not 
all, to be sure, but more than a majority of the total 
Republican vote t anv rate 

Meantime, while Nelson is pounding at Kansas City 
Bill White is detonating at Emporia, Senator Bristow is 
concussing at Salina, the Topeka Capital is exclaiming 
regularly, and many other papers in the state are viewing 


with pride Added to all this is 
pyrotechnic to a high degree 
Whether or not they have as many votes as they claim, the 


insurgents in Kansas certain! 


with alarm and point 


(rovernor Stubb wri 


have most of the noise- 





making facilitie 1 they are making a rumpus that 
surely ean be-héeard at W ishington Kansas is kicking 
and kicking hard, so far as the insurgents are concerned 
putting up the long yell, demanding the decapitation of 
Cannon, the elimination of Aldrich, the real continuance 


of the Roosevelt en ind what the insurgents call the 


redemption of | 





No Bitterness but Much Sorrow 


I ANSAS is a big, virile state, too much inclined, at 


times, to spective, but populated with men who 





are reade7rs a thinkers and talkers Normally, it isa 
Protection state, for it ilmost entirely agricultural; but 
the Kansas pe ple either by a course of education or 
by their own reasc ny, became convinced that what was 
needed in this countrys is a downward revision of the 


tarif¥. Kansas felt that the Dingley law had been respon- 








sible for the growth of a vast number of special privileges, 
and Kansas was against special privileges, the interests 
the system, or Whatever stood for the pet ple and combina- 
tions supposed to be represented and protected by Cannon 
and Aldrich 

First of all, Kansas was and is a Roosevelt state 
Although Mr. Roosevelt had had no hand in the tariff in 
any way, and there i been no attempt at tariff legisla- 
tion di his seven years as President, the people of 
Kansas interpreted Mr. Roosevelt's position on the tariff 
through his assaults on the very interests supposed to be 


protected nd fostered by the tariff rhey assumed he 
Was a revisionist ihey accepted Mr. Taft at Mr. Roose- 
velt's valuat is the man most fitted to carry out the 
reforms Mr. Ro gun They gave Mr 
vy in 1904 





te } 
Roosevelt it it 





Roosevelt recommendations that had placed 
him in office. They grew uneasy when Mr. 
Taft did nothing during the discussion and 
framing of the bill in the House and Senate, 
and applauded Senator Bristow and Repre- 
sentative Murdock for fighting for downward 
revision. They also injected a good deal of 
anti-Cannonism into their daily conversation, 
their newspapers and their discussions. When 
Taft signed the bill and when he defended it 
at Winona, Kansas, then pretty fairly insur- 
gent, cut loose. ‘*This man Taft is not what 
we expected him to be,”’ they said, ‘‘and we 
shall try to tell the country so in the best way 
we know how 
There were not then and there are not now 
any aspersions cast upon Mr. Taft. As else- 
where in the insurgent states, the feeling 
against Taft is one of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, not resentment. The way the insur- 
ial vents in Kansas feel about it was well voiced 
by Mr. Nelson, who said: ‘‘In all this trans- 
formation of public opinion there has been 
little bitterness. Instead, there has been a general sorrow 
over the loss of confidence in a President of charming 
personality, who, partly from temperament, partly from 
lack of sagacity, partly from deficiency in aggressive, 
militant earnestness, has alienated the people who believed 
they had found in him the man to carry on the work 
begun by Roosevelt.”’ 


What Will Colonel Roosevelt Say? 


N! )W, that is the crux of the whole situation. The people 
in Kansas, as in the other insurgent states, believe that 
Mr. Taft, in signing the tariff bill, in allying himself with 
Cannon and Aldrich, has so far failed to carry out the 
implied promise of Roosevelt that with Taft in the White 
House the people might expect a continuance of govern- 
ment along Roosevelt lines. The intense regard the people 
of Kansas have for Roosevelt is as remarkable as it is gen- 
eral. They believe in Roosevelt, call him their kind of a 
man, and are for him now just as much, if not more, than 
they were when he was President. Indeed, it is the fact 
that if Mr. Roosevelt on his return shall say that he is sat- 
isfied with Taft, and that Taft has done as well as he could 
and will do better, the whole insurgent movement in the 
Middle West, predicated as it is on 
the so-called betrayal of Roosevelt's 
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from Governor down, will be chosen. Gov- 
ernor Stubbs, who is a candidate for renomi- 
nation, is more of an insurgent than any 
man in the state, and the question of his election will 
be coupled with the election of the insurgent candidates 
for Congress. This will give the campaign a fillip it will 
not have in other insurgent states where the fight shall be 
made in the Congressional districts. Kansas insurgents, 
being earnest, intend to prove two ways, if possible, what 
they think of the tariff, of Cannon and of Aldrich 

There are eight Congressional districts in Kansas, all 
represented in the present Congress by Republicans. Of 
these eight Republican Representatives only two are 
insurgents. Murdock, of the Eighth, is one of the leading 
progressives in the House and the only Representative of 
the Kansas lot who voted against the tariff bill. Senator 
Bristow voted against it, and Representative Madison, of 
the Seventh District, is classed as an insurgent, although 
he voted for the tariff bill. He proved up later in the fight 
over the appointment of the committee to investigate the 
Ballinger-Pinchot muss, when the House took away the 
appointing power from Speaker Cannon, and thus rebuked 
him, if it was a rebuke. It passes for one out in Kansas, 
at any rate, and Madison is conceded to be in line with the 
protestants against the existing order 


The Line-Up at the Fall Elections 


HE six other Representatives--Anthony, Seott, Camp- 
bell, Miller, Calderhead and Reeder —are all set down 
as Cannon men, and they do not deny it. Instead, the: 
intend to make the fight for renomination on the ground 
that they are regular Republicans supporting the organ- 
ization and entitled to the votes of the regular Republicans 
of the state. They will urge that the men who are oppos- 
ing them are not Republicans at all, but maleontents who 
desire to disrupt the party. They will point to their votes 
on the tariff bill as party votes for a party measure which 
was approved and has since been defended by President 
Taft, the leader and head of the Republican party in the 
country, and they will demand renominations as 
indorsement of their course and of the policies and 
administration of Taft 
These men will have the support of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee, which is controlled 
by the Cannon adherents. They will have the support of 
the old-line leaders in the state and of the old machine 
They will have a good deal of newspaper aid, especially 
from the well-edited and influential papers of the smaller 
towns. The issue in every instance will be Cannonism or 
anti-Cannonism, with its corollaries of the protest against 
Taft and the hatred of Aldrich. That is all there will be to 
it. Very few local issues will enter into the campaigns 
There is a direct-primary law in Kansas Already 
insurgent candidates have been placed in the field against 
all these men except Campbell, Madison and Murdock 
All the political experts in 
Kansas think Campbell will 





policies, undoubtedly will be vastly 
weakened 

The insurgent leaders are waiting 
with nervous anxiety to hear what 
Colonel Roosevelt may say. If he 
should criticise Taft, even mildly, 
they will seize on that criticism asa 
vindication of their position and go 
thead. If he praises Taft and ap- 
proves of him it will hurt their plans 
Make no mistake about the power 
Roosevelt still has in the Middle 
We He is just as strong now as he 
ever was, perhaps even stronger, and 
this is especially true of Kansas. It 





has been a long time since a whole 
party has waited with such anxiety 
on the words of one man, for the 
stand-patters, the regulars, are just 
as much concerned in Mr. Roosevelt's 
position as are the insurgents, real- 
izing that if he upholds Taft their 
contention that every Republican 
should be with the President, for the 
sake of party regularity and the pres- 








berenominated. Hisdistrict 
is largely Republican, and it 
is a mining district and 
strongly protection. Zine is 
a principal product and the 
tariff was raised on zinc, or 
placed on it, rather, for the 
protection of the zine indus- 
tries in this district The 
insurgent leaders privately 
concede ( ampbell’s selec- 
tion, although they may still 
determine to make a contest 
against him 

Strangely enough, although 
the insurgents have, in every 
district except Campbell's, 
nominated men against the 
regulars, the regulars have 
not as yet nominated any 
candidates in the districts of 
Madison and Murdock, the 
insurgents. The insurgents 
say they have dared the 
old-line leaders to name men 








ervation of the organization, will be 
made good. 

When this survey of Kansas was made the ex-President 
had not spoken, and the fight was progressing noisily on 
the part of the insurgents and quietly on the part of the 
regulars, but progressing in every Congressional district 
in the state, save three 

The Congressional election will take place in Kansas 
this fall, and a state election, wherein all state officials 


Congressman E. H. Madison 


against Murdock and Madi- 
son. The old-line chaps say 
they will not, as it would not be regular. They say they 
are party men and, inasmuch as Murdock and Madison, 
both Republicans, are seeking renomination, they do not 
intend to become irregular and put up men to defeat them. 
The insurgent papers and leaders are having a good deal of 
fun with the old-line men over this situation, but the old- 
line men are sitting tight and not disclosing their plans. 
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In Reeder’s district, at the time this is written, there are 


tr 


vO insurgent candidates. If this difficulty is not com- 
posed it may be that Reeder will be nominated, but he 


will have a hard time being elected, the insurget 





Reeder won by less than three hundred votes last t 











ran. Probably, if he wins in the primaries enough 

ent ed to vote for the Democratic candidate 

to make it hard sledding for him Thus, the three Repre- 
ntative vho are pretty certain to be ret the 

next Congress are Murdock and Madison, 1 iT 
e! i Campbell, the stand-patter he insurgents 
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UNT SELINA, with a ring of grease around her fat 
lips, sat on her steps and sopped gravy out ofa pan. 
She aiso stared at the rent collector. 
“Mr. Wilson, I sont Zack wid dat money las’ Sad’dy 
night an’ , 
The collector shook his head 
‘Den hear me talk 


gwine t 


De minit Zack comes home I’m 
Atter I gits through wid ‘im, ef 
Mind you, I 


tend to his case 
he’s able, he's gwine to take you dat rent 
aid ef he’s able 

Wilson 
nor went 

Corpora! Zack Foster 
called him Ole Reliable 
a vold-headed care, 


miled and went away; Selina neither smiled 
everybody, white and black, 
swaggered homeward, swinging 
which he had borrowed from the 
Misses Trevelyan without their knowledge and meant 
to return when they were not looking. In spite of his 
frazzled coat and dilapidated hat, Zack impressed the 
laity with that gold-headed cane 

Ole Reliable’s weather eye detected a gale from the way 
that Selina craft was rocking. So he reefed all sails, furled 
the gold-headed cane and made himself tidy for a squall 
He would have steered for the open, but Selina had the pan 

Having eyes for nothing else, Zack forgot his feud with 
Jim Bowman's sneaky dog next door, with the black spot 
over his eye. Spot didn’t forget; Spot worked overtime 
studying up ways to remember. Zack passed the hole in 
Jim’s fence and Spot sallied out for a surprise. Zack 
hustled into his own gate, slashing behind him with the 
eane. Selina refused to be diverted. ‘‘Whar’s dat two 
dollars I gin you to pay de rent 

‘I paid it to Mr. Wilson 

‘Zach 
dan de troof fer cash 

Zack sidled up to the pan and reached for a batter-cake; 
Selina tackled No, you don’t —nary bite; I’m tired 
bendin’ over a hot stove, an’ totin’ vittles from de white 
folks’ house, while you loafs aroun’ de catfish stand 
preachin’ Scriptures. Whyn't you quit meddlin’ wid de 
Lord's bizness an’ pay some ‘tention to yo’ own?” 

** Dat’s all right 

**Co’se it’s all right. De rent c’'llector an’ de 'stallment 
man don’t bother you none. Dey don’t come ‘round here 
axin’ ‘Whar's Zack?’ —not ef dey’s got good sense. Dey 
always ‘quires ‘Whar’s Selina?’”’ 

Zack kept one eye and Selina both hands on the pan. 

‘Here ‘tis high-water time an’ you might be makin’ 
good money catchin’ drif'wood an’ drawin’ shingles 
Instid o’ dat you's prancin’ roun’ wid a walkin’-stick, 
proud as a monkey wid a tin tail 

I got de mis'ry in my side 

**Mis'ry, huh!’ The big woman sprang to her feet and 
Zack dodged. ‘‘ Mis’ry! Ain't I seen you at dat street 
fair, wid yo’ hat cocked on one side, hittin’ dat peg wid a 
sledge-hammer an’ bettin’ my rent money you could hit 
harder dan any man in Vicksburg? Mis’ry! Huh! Nex’ 
thing you gwine to hit is de big road —git out o’ here.”’ 

* Seliny, ain’t I yo’ husban 

**Husban's is as husban's does 


dinner at de white folks’ house.’ 


you'se a liar -you'd ruther tell a lie on credik 


I'm gwine to eat my 


And Wakes Up 
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“Would You Let Me Train Your Dog and Put Him in Condition? 


Selina snatched her chair and pan to the far end of the 
gallery, while Zack huddled in a limp pile.on the steps. 

In other periods of petulance Zack had been forced to 
wait for the second table. But the worst was yet to come. 
Selina finished her dinner, then stepped off the end of the 
gallery and walked to Jim Bowman's fence. 

‘‘Here Spot! Here Spot!”’ Zack's eyes bulged at the 
excruciating insult Selina deliberately, maliciously, 
teetotally emptied that pan—scraped that pan—over the 
fence into Jim Bowman's yard. Spot gobbled the gift 
from Heaven without a wag. 

Selina countermarched to the gallery, washed the pan 
and slammed it on the table. Zack shuddered at the 
meanness of a woman's soul stripped bare. He did not 
glance behind him as he stumbled out of the gate and 
turned toward the river. 

It was unchivalric, the thing that Spot did —lowdown 
dog-treachery prompted it. Zack was not pestering him; 
yet Spot squeezed through the fence and dashed out 
again. Zack fought like a rat at bay until his frazzled 
coattails passed the corner. Spot trotted home with his 
tail in the air; Selina held her fat sides; and Zack backed 
off with a heart for hell to make its garden in. 

Zack shutiled on aimlessly, head bent down, hands in 
his pockets and the gold-headed cane under hisarm. Out 
of the tail of his eye he saw a woman—and Zack had a 
reputation. He straightened up and brought out the cane 
with a flourish. ‘‘Good-evenin’, Sis Hoby, how'd de 
s’ciety ‘lection come out?" 

It was Zack's day for insult. He was discussing official 
business wid a‘‘ cullud lady’’ when a“ white ’ooman” inter- 
rupted him by calling from her gallery: ‘‘Unele! Oh, 
Uncle! Please come in here and help move some furni- 
ture. I will give you a quarter.” 

‘“‘Who? Me? Youcouldn’t’a’ saw dis here gold-headed 
walkin’-stick when you axed me to move furnicher fer two 
bits. Huh!” 

He bore the cane in front of him and strode away like an 
indignant lictor marching before some Roman consul. 

His feet fell into that familiar path that led him to the 
river. In this mood he loved to sit and watch the drift- 
ing logs go by. They kind o’ went along easy and nothing 
bothered ‘em. Near the top of the river bank stood a 
shanty —a mere shed, with roof of cypress bark —under 
which two negroes were making shingles. 

**Good-evenin’, Dune; good-evenin’, Jocaster’’; Zack 
nodded glumly and sat down in the sunshine. Dunc 
looked up: ‘* Here’s Ole Reliable; the very man we want.”’ 

Dune worked as he talked, stripping off shavings with a 
knife. ‘‘ Mean’ Jocaster is been tryin’ to find you.” 

“‘What you want wid me?” 

**We’s got to make ten thousand shingles an’ git ‘em 
done fer de nex’ trip o’ de boat. It's gwine to push us 
mightily, an’ I says to Jocaster: ‘Ole Reliable is de man 
we wants; ain’t no nigger can pull a draw-knife wid 
him.’”’ 

Zack brightened up; 
appreciate him. 

The river was rising rapidly and must have surprised 
some timber men in the swamp. Numbers of cypress 


somebody was beginning to 
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logs drifted down, and all these negroes had to do was to 
catch them with a skiff and make shingles—at four dollars 
a thousand. Dunc laid aside his knife, walked out and 
explained the situation to Zack—the best shingle-maker 
in Vicksburg, who could draw upward of two thousand in 
a day. 

Ole Reliable swept the river with experienced eye; it 
was said he could recognize a cypress log as far away as 
he could see a ripple. Dune flattered skillfully and Ole 
Reliable’s mangled bosom began to heal. ‘‘ I'll jes’ try a 
few.” 

He stood his cane in a corner, sat down on Dunc's 
‘*hoss”’ and picked up the draw-knife. With dexterous 
ease he turned off shingle after shingle, peeling the thin, 
wet cypress as if he were paring an apple. ‘* Dat’s de way 
to make shingles.” 

“Now,” suggested Dunc, ‘‘ef we finishes dem shingles 
we gits a extry price. Dem niggers yonder, Shrimp an’ 
Peter, is workin’ agin us an’ ‘lows dey’s gwine to roll us 
fer our job. Shrimp he’s mighty spry wid a skiff but you 
kin beat ‘im, an’ dat’s what we wants you fer. Take dis 
extry draw-knife an’ “g 

Zack arose from the horse and resigned the draw-knife 
“*T got a mis’ry in my side.” 

Dune and Jocaster urged him until Ole Reliable moved 
out of the shanty and ended the discussion. Filling his 
pipe he took up his walking-stick, ambled down the river 
and made himself comfortable in the shade of a stranded 
houseboat 

“Hey, dere!” 
dem niggers?” 

*‘No, I ain’t got time,”’ said Zack, and sat pondering 
upon the placid river, with its circling eddy that widened 
at his feet 

Logs and brush and fallen trees came floating down; 
some were caught by the eddy and some escaped on the 
farther side. ‘* Dar goes a lot o’ fence.” 
that meant. 
above. 

Presently Zack noticed a splendid log that came whirl- 
ing around the point. ‘Fifteen or twenty thousan’ 
shingles in dat log,’ Fe estimated with professional eye 
and watched its stately progress. Something floated 
behind the log —a small bridge? a barn door?—-no, ‘*‘ Huh! 
somebody's gate must ‘a’ washed away. Zack looked 
again, rose to his feet, peered across the water, then darted 
down the bank to Jocaster’s skiff 

Shrimp saw the quick movement and guessed there was 
an extra fine log in sight seing nearer to the water he 
tumbled the oars into his own skiff and gave it a shove 
with Zack immediately behind him. The men from the 
rival shanties left their work to watch the race with a 
fair start and Shrimp slightly in the lead. Dune nudged 
Jocaster: ‘‘ Jes’ watch ‘im —I tole you ‘twarn’t no nigger 
on dis river kin pull a skiff wid Ole Reliable. He's gwine 
ter ketch dat log, an’ it’s wuth thirty dollars ef it’s wutha 
nickel.” 

Shrimp got a running start, two lengths ahead, but Ole 
Reliable did not worry. Excitement will not rush a skiff 
His oars rose and fell with the measured sweep of a 


called Shrimp. ‘‘Is you goin’ to work fer 


Zack knew what 
Overflow and trouble in the swampy lands 
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sea-bird’s wing. Lightly he rested them on the surface 
feathering in their return. By the subtle instinct of 
riverman he knew this treacherouseddy, took advantage of 
its flow, avoided its counter-currents and skimmed the 
stiller waters Inch by inch he vained on Snrimp; now 
they were almost touching; now the nose of his boat went 
creeping steadily along the other's side. Now they were 
nose and nose~-then his long strokes shoved him ahead 
\ cheer went up from the bank. ‘‘Go it, Ole Reliable! 
shouted Dune 

Peter yelled at Shrimp: ‘‘ Why don’t you pull—is you 
tied to a stump?” Shrimp laid back with all his power 
and jerked an oar out of the lock; his boat swung around 
and lost a length. Then he jerked himself along in spurts 
but the race was lost 

Shrimp stopped and rested on his oars, watching for 
Zack to catch the log. Then a queer thing happened 
Zack rowed around the log without breaking his stroke 
Shrimp stared, but did not argue with good fortune; he 
snatched up his oars, bumped into the log and made it 
fast to the stern. Having done this he could watch Zach 
ust as the astounded men on shore were doing 

Ole Reliable passed the log son 
and there, just as he had thought, was a floating gate; on 
i He dre side, folded his 
coat and laid it inthe stern. He lifted the dog tenderly 
into his skiff, then turned and pulled straight to the 
landing-place 
Dune and Jocaster burst out together: ‘‘ Dat’s de finest 


piece o’ cypress what's passed down dis river in a year 





e ten or twelve ke ngths 








it lay a wretched dog up along 


dis here nigger goes right by it an’ picks up a old dog.” 
When Zack had made fast he snapped his fingers at the 

dog, which was too weak to lift his head Zack bore him 

gently up the hill and carefully laid him on a large pile of 





havir 
“Zack, why didn’t you fotch dat log—you was right 
dere at it 

Zack didn't glane e up 


dog.’ 


Den Shrimp would 'a’ got dis 


The dog lay without a sign of life, and two disgusted 
negroes watched Zack hovering over it 

‘What you want wid a dead dog 

He ain't dead.” 

**He’s mighty nigh it Looks like a coon hide stretched 
over some barrel hoops 

Ole Reliable stood up: ~ Is dis yo aog, ormy dadog 

A buzzard circled round and settled on the fence ] 
see yo" finish,’’ Dune remarked to the dog, and went about 
his work 

Zack felt the dog over, from the snapping-turtle head to 
the enormous feet: ‘*’Tain’t nuthin’ wrong wid dis dog 
jes’ hongry.”’ Zack took him up in his coat and started 
home. Then he stopped, considered the domestic situa- 
tion, laid his burden down again and thought. ‘Ef I jes’ 
had de two bits from dat lady * Dogs cannot be fed 
with quarters that have passed. The grasshopper turned 
to the ant: ‘‘ Dunc, lemme have a dime right quick.” 

Dune wadded both hands in his pockets and kept them 
there: ‘‘ Dar’s a nigger, made an’ handed down ~— widout a 
cent o’ money and won't take a job? 

Zack begged and wheedled and promised until Dune 
gave in, on the dog’s account All right; you set down 
an’ make shingles like hell-a-beatin’-tanbark whilst I git a 


can o’ soup fer de dog. An’ you ain’t gwine to quit ‘ull I 





says quit 

“*T sho’ will —I'll draw shingles ‘till my arms drap off 

Ole Reliable took his seat at the “‘hoss and Dune 
hurried off. Presently he came back with a bucket of 
warm soup. Ole Reliable jumped up, and Dune said 
‘No, you set down; I’m feedin’ dis dog 

‘Dune, lemme feed ‘im please; I loves to feed ‘im 
Ain't he my dog?” Ole Reliable begged so earnestly 
that Dune let him have the spoon, he 
opened the dog's mouth and put in 
two or three swallows. Dune caught 
his arm ‘*Dat’s enough he's like a 
leaky bucket; you got to pour gradua 
an’ let ‘im swell. Give ‘im some more 


Now make 





sningit 
Dune bargained shrewder than he 
thought — fifteen minutes’ work between 








every dose of soup. Zack labored like 
a madman 

Dune nudged Jocaster: ‘* Ef dat soup 
holds out we'll git our shingles done 

After the third dose Zack noticed a 
relaxation of the limbs; the eyes opened 
and closed again. ‘‘Ef he had a tail 
he sho’ would be 
a-waggin’ it 

Dune whispered 
Jocaster, then 


to 












went over, examined the dog, and looked 
dis dog is got distemper —-needs some 
what comes in a big red bottle 

How much do it cost ked Za 

Fo’ bits a bottle at de drugst 

Dune knew precisely what Zack was goit 

ret “ned Ww his ! s ind s t Led 
Reliable figured out the problem for hims¢ 

Dune, lend me fo’ bit I'll work i 


As Dune did not seem enthusiastic Zac 


proposition. ‘Dat dog is goin’ to be si 
days, an’ I hates to loaf aroun’ doi 
as well draw shingles. Of co’se de be 


Dune nodded his head as if he hated 1 














rhe k thin sh from Za 
after sh “ Preset 
‘He’sa d th D> ‘ 
The fir ni ‘ Die } 
poured out their hand the tin-bucket br 
homeward for a } ipper. Zack ne 
Dune and Jocaster laid aside their tool 
Drif and worked faster iin’t nigh dar 
a tew more Lku mt 
W ner the 1 VO men were re ly to ¢ 7, t 
his shoulder Dune he said end 
to git a snack fer elf 
Nobody would have believed it~ 
t the er 1 ¢ t nira t he \ 
beginning t et his har Che cypre d 
the pile of shingles grew Vithar int 
one side and a striped bulld on the othe! 
away, peeled away and p led aw y ivune 
held their breath 
The rotund result of his labor showed 
began to resemble a stuffed dog juat 
bent leg at each corner like a grand | 
beaut Zack demanded of everybody that 
he never stopped work it cost money Uo finar 
t like Drif. Drif had been promoted fr 
craps, from seraps to tiny bits of meat; 1 
raw chunks straight from the butcher ¥ 
vine to put gunpowder in it to make him fi 
lhe brindle brut« iw like a bear-t 
e negroes feet, f i himself again 
iw hed stur tail Before ve 
covered every inch of ground he stood 
tested the rest 
Zack had no time to think much ab« it, | 
pil { dollar nis pocket Kept pace vith 
n Ss lh t iving ere cool nd rT 
into thelr shady le That's how Ji Bo 
made a fatal error 
Jim, be ing Zack neignbpor, and hearing t 
about a steady job, came down with Spot t 
Maybe Selina sent him 
Zack was whistling at his work —Spot 
whistle. He cocked up his ears and crept f 


did not see Drif —he only saw a noble chanee 


from the rear. The first intimation of troubk 


terror and a flutter amongst the shavir 
except the shaking, and Drif wa 
Zack sprang ul with th e adrawing-Knile 

dashed in and kicked Drif — then wished he 


dog turned or 





infuriated anin ind clasped him r 
Run, Jim, run; my holt’s a-slippir Jit 
bank, hustled acros 
wire tence 
Zack managed to tie Drif and pacif 


was sitting there offering a few post-mortem 


Spot a conciliating voice came over the hi 
** Zack please suh fetch my dog 
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a vacant lot and flung 


Zack threw himself 
li 
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course,”’ he added, “‘ you would go to New Orleans or St 
[auis and take care of him 
innel, when doe ve leave 


Winslow drew Z 


training-quarters were to be secret 








o nights after that 


an insolent little gasoline boat stuck in her nose beside the 


shingle shed. Zack crept mysteriously aboard with Drif 






and his gok 


fog and nobor kne vhich way she went 





Ole Reliable had disappeared and the clandestine man 
ner thereof gave Dunc and ‘ocaster a rag to chew upon for 
two long montl Dune lat you reckon is happened 
to Zach 

* Don't } vw he'll come back when he vits broke, an’ 
dat ain't ne to be lon 

He said dat white man was gwine to put up fer him an’ 
de dog 
Den we'll look fer ‘im when de vittles gives out!”’ 

They ere both good guessers, but they both guessed 

yrong. Drif came bounding down the bank likea brindled 


ball of rubber and tore up the shingle shed before the men 
knew what had happened. He jumped all over them, 
licked their faces, knocked down their ‘‘ hosses,’’ seattered 

iround like a puppy. City life and 
dog-hostlers had made him a magnificent brute slick, 
shiny, with stripes like a tiger and muscles sliding under a 
skin of silk. Modest of gladiatorial laurels he prostrated 


shingle 





himself before these delighted negroes 

Zack strutted down the hill with a leash in his hand. 
Ain't Zack somethin’ fer a 
And Zack was \ derby hat perched 


Looky yonder, Dunc! 


nigger to look at! 





on the southwest corner of his head, a checkerboard suit 
flapped ‘round his thin body, and a red necktie fluttered. 
But those low-quartered shoes! Those rolled-up trousers! 
And the yreer lockwork of his socks! ‘' Here you 
fellers,”’ h ited, *‘ knock off work and le’s have a good 
time Take a seegar 
Being a hol ceasion the three sat down to smoke 

ind talk it over ‘ial Drif git into a fight?’’ Dune 
nquired 

Fight Fight Zack puffed his smoke on the off 
side. “‘Naw. Dey called deirselves fightin’ but ‘twarn't 
nuthin’ more'n killin’ rats wid a tarrier. Drif kotch holt 
and shuck ‘em—dat wasall. De onliest trouble was gittin 
him tore loose.’ Zack blew out a prodigious cloud of 
moke and flicked the pile of shavings with his leash 

i ou come home fer good 

‘Na t fer ple isure ma vacation My main 
bizness is in N’Yawleens, Memphis, an’ St. Looey an 
ech place Zack crossed bis legs, dangled his greet 
ocks and rattled some coins rhe jingle caught Dunc’'s 
ear How'd you come out--is you got a pocket full o 
money 

Wuss'n dat, nigger, wuss'n dat I got a dog full o’ 
money. He i vole dog, wid his hide stuffed full o’ green- 
back Cunnel an’ me went pardners. Drif wins de 


purses, Cunnel keeps de honor and throw 
Nigger, you ain't never 


r 
is leaves in de fall. Takes yo' breff away —till you gits 


me de money 
seed no money flyin’ roun’ same 


Having got used to it Zack nonchalantly tossed away 
his half-smoked cig | Reckon I'll 


ited another 





rested ina week or so -an’ den go back 











Zack hadn't paraded three bloc} son Washington Street 
before Sel new | gver news doesn't need to be 
toted it mply permeates and pervade Selina took 
inother woman for company and rambled toward the 
river 

Bles ine ir ult Zack ill iressed up 

Zack turned [ese t ev'v-day clo'es: ['se jes’ pot 

home 

Crot home | been awa 

Nowhar wuth speakin’ of ~— je i pleasure trip to 
N'Yawleet n’ St. Lowe 

Zack let h Nynt sc hine upon that other woman that 
he saw his good socks and glorified his wife which was 
beside him Selina grinned, showed her gleaming teeth 
and basked in that other woman's jealousy rligently 
casually, incidentally, Zack kept clinking those uncon- 
sidered trifles in his pocket until Selina got the fidgets 


But his artistic temperament had no thought for sordid 





finance ‘Dis here er,’’. he remarked, ‘‘puts me in 
mind o’ N'Yawleens."’ Then he made a grandstand play 
Gazing across the river he absent-mindedly removed a hand 
from his pocket and laid one of the coins in Selina’s open 
palm lake dis dollar an’ buy a dollar's wuth o’ oysters 
er supper 
Selina stared at the coi iwe-s ken and breathless 
Zack Zack —dis ain't no dollar~—hit's a twenty-dollar 
golepiece ; 
Go ‘long dat es de same 
What you want me to do wid dis money?’ 
Jocund mirth sported around Zack's lips. ‘‘ Chunk it 
at de jaybirds, buy some ice cream plenty mo’ whar dat 


come from 
7 


Zack progressed homeward between the other woman 


and Selina, with Drif tugging on the leash and draggin 


aside and cautioned him; their 


ded cane The boat backed out into the 
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their triumphal chariot. They bowed unaffectedly to the 
right and left, and all the neighbors stared. Jim Bowman 
leaned over the fence, and Zack tied his dog inside for 
fear of poison, 

They had a most ailluent week —music, merriment and 
combat —with a continuous phonograph running on the 
gallery and a serial dog-fight running in the street 

Several dog-owners were illogical persons and licked 
Zack. But he paid for hauling off all dogs and discharged 
all fines in lordly fashion. The week vanished in a whirl- 
ing dream —then the alarm clock 

‘*Seliny, whar’s dat twenty-dollar golepiece? 

‘Us spent it long ago; you ain't broke?” 

‘*Naw, not what you might call broke, jes’ a little short 
o' change. Don’t make no diffunce. Cunnel Winslow he 
say to send him a dispatch when I gits tired o’ stayin 
home and he’ll dispatch back whar to meet him at.” 

‘*Hit better be in good walkin’ distance,”’ said Selina 

Zack faced her. ‘‘ Dar you goes—soon as de money 
gives out you commences bustin’ caps an’ throwin’ slams.’ 

**Shucks, Zack, can’t you take a joke?”’ 

*’'Tain’t no joke.” 

Zack sat moodily on the gallery, while Drif wallowed in 
a cool place under the steps. Whenever a stray dog came 
along and Drif needed practice, Zack whistled softly and 
Drif did the rest. Doing the rest —with these country 
dogs was such a languid performance that it hardly 
furnished Drif sufficient exercise to keep up his appetite. 

**Looky yonder, Seliny, what's dat?”’ 

It was the queerest wagon Zack had ever seen outside of 
a cireus--a big red wagon all boxed in. A man with long 
hair rode beside it, sombrero hat and fringed leggings. 
Another one drove the wagon. Selina came to the door. 
‘That's Blackfoot Ben, what sells corn salve and pulls 
teeth.” 

Zack had no eye for Blackfoot Ben nor for the vicious 
mustang. His entire range of vision took in nothing but a 
dog —a spindle-legged, gangling yaller cur that slunk along 
beneath the wagon. Zack scrutinized every dog he saw 
with critical dissection. This one wouldn’t furnish two 
shakes and a scuifle for Drif. She had too much daylight 
under her; no jaws; her nose was too sharp; she had too 
much hair. All the high points of a fighter were obviously 
absent. It would be like chasing a rabbit, and Drif would 
gain no credit 

Something went wrong with the harness and Ben's 
wagon stopped at the corner. Disappointed at the pros- 
pect, Zack strolled out with Jim Bowman and watched the 
proceedings 

The skimpy dog lay down under the wagon with ears 
set forward. She knew her business —nobody must touch 
that wagon. Once, when Blackfoot Ben passed near, he 
stooped and stroked her head. She barely moved a 
brushy tail 

** Mister,”’ asked Zack, ‘‘is that yo’ pup?’ 

sen nodded. 

Zack took a step nearer the wagon; the dog showed her 
teeth. ‘She ‘pears like a slim dog-—what breed is dat?” 

**Her father was a greyhound and her mother a Scotch 
collie ~ 

**One o’ dese half-an’-half dogs—is dey fighters? 

‘No, no; sheep-herders and runners 





They Bowed Unaffectedly, and All the Neighbors Stared 
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‘* Mister, I ’spec’ you better put her on top 0’ dat wagon 
till she gits past my house —I got a uncommon bad bull- 
dog . 

‘You have a bad bulldog, eh?” 

Long after the calamity Zack remembered how Ben had 
smiled. But Zack's foresights were not as good as his 
hindsights. He felt too sorry in advance for Ben's dog 

‘*Honest, Mister, I can't hol’ dat bulldog o’ mine when 
he sees a strange dog. He'll nacherly tear yo’ pup all to 
pieces,” 

‘**T guess not—Nellie takes care of herself.’’ 

Zack chuckled inwardly, but being prudent he remem- 
bered something. Blackfoot Ben gave exhibitions in fancy 
shooting, steer-roping and knife-throwing. Zack might 
become the shootee, ropee or throwee. ‘‘ Mister,’’ he 
spoke earnestly, ‘* please, suh, put dat pup out o’ de way.” 

‘Nellie looks out for herself.” Ben moved on with the 
wagon 

‘You won't think hard o’ me ef somethin’ happens?” 
Zack called after him. 

Ben turned in his saddle. ‘‘ Dog-fights is dog-fights, and 
women squabbles is women squabbles. Men ain’t got no 
business meddlin’.”’ 

Them was Zack’s sentiments--he being unscrappy 
himself. ‘‘I done tole ‘im; you heerd me, didn’t you, Jim?”’ 
he remarked, and walked into his own yard. As Zack 
mounted the steps he kicked against them and whistled 
softly. Drif crawled out, stretched himself, then caught 
sight of the scraggy dog walking his street without a per- 
mit. Like an avalanche the tawny beast hurled himself 
across the yard, darted out of the gate and 

Zack thought he was going to see something fancy in 
the way of a foot-race, but he didn’t. *‘ Golly! dat pup is 
so skeert she jes’ nacherly can’t run.” 

Whatever might have been Neilie’s secret motive, she 
did not run. The wagon went on and left her crouching 
in the road. She faced the bulldog and—one more instant 
Drif would have caught his fatal throat hold, which meant 
a shake and a funeral. But Drif didn’t seem to catch on 
to anything. There wasn’t anything for him to catch on 
to. At the instant when by all fair rules he should have 


. grabbed her throat Nellie sprang directly over him, her 


head bent down, and her needle teeth gashed a furrow 
in his back. Drif stopped, stupefied--and blinked. His 
enemy had vanished, but only for the scintilla of a second 
Like a flash she came back again, by the overhead route, 
and split his ear on the way. Drif was not a creature of 
original ideas. He was conservative. This was an innova- 
tion and it took time to soak in. While it was soaking 
Nellie made several more trips back and forth, leaving a 
record of her passage. Drif followed the fighting trade 
without malice, but Nellie’s methods began to irritate 
him. He made a savage dash at a shadow. Nellie 
wasn't there. Nellie took a section of flank in going over 
and slashed his neck on her return. Drif yelped—it was 
the first time Zack had ever heard him uttera sound. Ben 
was still smiling: **Old man, hadn't you better put that 
pup on top of your house until Nellie gets by?” 

Zack wiped his face and answered hotly: ** You jes’ wait 
a minit; he'll ketch holt directly 

Nellie bounded back and forth, her eyes flashing, and 
every hair on end. Like the whizzing rapier her teeth left 
bloody stripes behind them. ‘* Your dog looks like he'd 
been run through a gin, don’t he, old man ?”’ suggested Ben 

‘* Drif ain’t begun yit.”’ 

**Now he’s begun,”’ retorted Ben Drif had uncorked 
his howling apparatus. First that yelp, short and sharp; 
then a whine; then he let loose a continuous howl. He 
ran, but the air was full of gray demons that voraciously 
stripped off his hide. Drif, being a bulldog, had no busi- 
ness to fight with birds. He dodged, doubled and ducked 
from one side of the road to the other, then took to the 
high weeds. This was no protection; what Drif needed 
was a barrel with a top on it 

‘*Mister, oh, Mister,"’ called Zack; ‘please, suh, call 
yo’ dog.” 

‘Can’t do nothing with her when she sees a strange 
dog = 

Then Drif did a peculiar thing —no dog in the history of 
the pit ever resorted to such strategy. He lay flat on his 
back in the thickest part of the weeds, with all four feet 
in the air, like a wooden dog out of Noah’s ark. 

Jim Bowman fell down in the dust of the road, rolled 
over and laughed. Selina leaned against the fence with 
staring eyes. 

‘‘Come, Nellie!”” Ben snapped his fingers. Nellie 
dropped her beautiful ears, loped off on her dainty legs and 
trotted on beneath the wagon. 

Zack went out and led his discouraged gladiator back 
into the yard. ‘‘Seliny, git some hot water.”’ 

‘*What fer?” 

‘To wash ’im.” 

‘I ain’t got nuthin’ to do wid ‘im.’ 

‘“*Seliny, Drif done de bes’ he knowed how. He warn't 
brought up to no sech rules as dat.”’ 

Zack got the water himself, bathed Drif tenderly and 
soothed him in a language both of them understood. He 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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UT of 310 public-serv ice corporations oi all classes 
operating in New York State outside of New York 
City, 237 paid no dividends last year. In the greater 
city practically all the electric surface lines were, and are 
still, in the throes of bankruptcy and receivership — wrecks 
cast up by the tlood tide of watered capitalization. The 
loss to the holders of securities in these companies has been 
tremendous. The pitiable exhibit thus presented is of pecul- 
iar interest because public-service corporations, by virtue 
of their franchises, not only enjoy a natural monopoly, 
but also have many special rights and privileges. Instead 
of being financi illy decrepit they should be bulwarks of 
safe and sound investment. Yet for years, and especially 
in New York City, some of them have been the prey ol the 
manipulator and the plaything of the marketplace 
Happily , these dark d iys ol public-serv ice Oppression 1n 
New York are over. The last of the whirlwinds has been 
reaped. By means of a censorship of all new capitaliza- 
tion by its Public-Service Commissions the state now 











offers a constructive preventive for an old and costly evil 
\ safeguarding of securities has been established that 
now gives the whole investing public the protection 
formerly bestowed on a favored few. In the successful 
working out of this control of capit il there is not only a 
valuable and he Ipful lesson in investment for the average 
man and woman everywhere, but also the beginnings of a 
cheerful story of large financial regeneration 

Two years ago, and after the Public-Service Commis- 
sions had been in office for six months, ] explained their 
scope and organization in these columns. At that time, 
however, there could only be a hint of what is now their 
most significant activity, for a vast and somewhat com- 
plicated machinery for its performance had to be created 
Then the Commissions were mainly en 
tratlic. Today they are squeezing the water out of stocks 
and bonds, and enough concrete instances have deve loped 
to give some ade quate idea of the really big and important 
work that is going on 





iged in regulating 





Service Closely Linked to Capital 


ULLY to understand this work it will be necessary to 

state the four principal functions of the Commissions, 
which, summed up, are: The regulation of the trans- 
portation, heat, light and power furnished by the public- 
service corporations of the state; the rates charged; the 
security behind them, and the character of the securities 
offered by the companies for public investment. You 
have already been told in various articles how the traffic 
and rates are regulated and how relief is afforded to the 
shipper and the consumer. But the investor stands 
behind all of this, and it is with him that we are mainly 
concerned 

When you look into this financial end you find that 
rates, service and capitalization are so closely related that 
it is impossible to deal with one without touching the 
others. If, for example, a traction company is overcapi- 
talized and this water bows the concern under an oppress- 
ive burden of fixed charges, it follows that the equipment 
and plants are sacrificed and pushed to their utmost capac- 
ity, without renewal or repairs, to earn enough money to 
meet these charges. Under the same stress, rates are 
advanced. Asa result, the equipment depreciates and the 
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service is bad. Hence, to get at the rem 
and service trouble it is fir 

‘k the capitalization that is the root of 
fore, you can readily see the part t rol 
capital plays in the whole public-service busine 
In addition to the regulation of new ec: 
the public-service law put another powerful protective 
weapon into the hands of the Commissions in the shape 
authority to prescribe a uniform system of accounts and 
reports for all the public-service corporations. Thus, to an 
honest and searching scrutiny of capital qualification 
added the twin light of publicity in all financial affair 
This system, perfected after long and laborious ef 
ffect all over the state. An explanation of its re 


now in elec 
forms and advantages may prove a proper and illuminating 


j 
approac h to the various cases of censored or rejected cay} 
talization and at the same time provide the investor 
me rules that m i) make him a better and more cautio 


employer of his savings or other funds 





How Publicity Helps 


INMHIS results from the fact that the connection between 
the financial state 


intimate one. A fair 
1 


linvestment isa very 





not only the Key lo I the investor 
principal safeguard as w hit ee clear 
and accurately the sources of all income and the purpose 
every expenditure. In short, it shows where his invest 
ment begins and ends He has the right to demar suct 


statement and he should never invest his money where it i 
not forthcoming A lack of specific accounting Is alwa 
an inducement to the specuiator who thri 
that are objectional le to the conser 
refrains from manipulating the secur ‘ 
tion whose affairs are conducted in the open ind whose 
condition is widely known 

To realize the full evil of a lack of uniform accountings 
in corporate matters you have only to turn back for a 
moment to the days, not so very long avo, before n 
our corporations realized that there was such a thing a 
conscience in the management of their affairs. The first aid 


to their abuse of power was the friendly and elastic finan 








cial statement, which was a kindly cloak that covered a 
nultitude of corporate sins. Particularly was it useful to 
the railroads, and before the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission plan of uniform accounting became effective in 
1907 it worked overtime to befuddle the investor and 
throw the rosy light of imaginary prosperity over manipu 
lation, water and bad business Both r ads and other 
corporations had gone on the theery, induced by the late 
W. H. Vanderbilt's ‘‘ Public be damned”’ remark, that the 
people generally and the investors particularly had n 
right or reason to know about their financial operatior 
The result was that manipulation was often charged off 
to “ operating expenses ”’; funds expended for lot 
went to “‘construction account,” and so on Fortunatel 
the public-service regulation put a stop to most of this 
But with public-service corporations there was no sucl 
check, and the consequence v as that in New York City, the 
original training-ground of High Finance, that favorite 
indoor sport of traction manipulators known as_ stock 
watering reached an amazing perfection. The question of 
the tangibility and safety of the security behind the « 
sal fabric of capitalization that they built up never dlis- 
turbed them. They were market-mad, and matters like 
service and security were secondary Their case is worth 
citing, because it shows what the Public-Service Commi 
sion of the First District was called upon to remedy 
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and not having any surplus on hand with which to replace 
it, issues bonds to build a new one. The security for the 
new bonds is the new plant. But long-term bonds had 
been issued to build the old and discarded plant and, 
though the security for them is now wiped out, the indebted- 
ness and fixed charges for them remain as an obligation of 
the company. A condition is thus presented that most 
public-service investors do not appreciate, although it 
ly. The company finds itself with two 
sets of bonds and security sufficient for only one. Though 
its debt has been doubled, the earning power remains the 
he result is that the holders of the bonds issued 
for the first power plant have absolutely no security save 
whatever salvage may be obtained from the old machinery 
One instance of this in a company is bad 
enough, but this sort of financial history repeats itself. 
When some other equipment is exhausted there is more 
‘apitalizatiou of replacement, and thus capital piles up 
with no real increase in assets and, what is most important, 

power. Public-service experience 
everywhere shows that the path of such financiering leads 
to but one place—receivership. Then the stockholders 
nvariably lose out and the bondholders are glad to take 
whatever they can get in a reorganization, all the while 
losing interest on their investment. The financing of 
replacements is ju t one other kind of overcapitalization, 
and it is as destructive to the best interests of the investor 
is inflation from pure water. 

Realizing the long and costly record of receiverships 
resulting from this capitalization of replacement, the 
Public-Service Commissions set up as one of the first and 
foremost requirements of the new uniform accounting sys- 
tem that, instead of capitalizing renewals, the companies 
maintain a depreciation fund that will provide for it out 
of income. Hence, it ceases to be a capital account. Here 
is a precaution that works for the benefit of the traveling, 
consuming and investing public 

Ry its provisions the company is required to set aside a 
certain sum of money each year for renewals, repairs, and 
to cover the general depreciation of the property. Then, 
when cars, for example, are needed, there will be no 
need of adding to the indebtedness of the corporation. 

But a larger service than preventing new capit il- 
ization is achieved. By having a permanent and 
constantly available fund on hand the equipment 
can be kept always in good repair, thus maintaining 
the integrity of the security behind the bondsand at 
the same time affording the largest possible earning 
capacity. It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that bonds usually run fora good many years, 
and it is as important to have the security behind them as 
valuable after twenty years as at the start. In addition, 
new appliances and new processes are being invented and 
introduced every day 


it is often necessary 
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concerns them vital 


same. ‘I 





and building 


no increase in earr 





In the case of a street-car company 
y to shift tracks from one part of the city 
toanother. There are many emergencies that call for cap- 
ital. If the company, by means of the depreciation fund, 
has this money available it can keep abreast of the times 
“ompetition successfully and profitably. There 
h a fund in a public-service cor- 
n because it has other perils, in the shape of labor 
erial policy and contests over the 


Hence, you get some idea of the 


and meet 
| further need of 
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strikes, bad m: 
renewal of franc 


constructive end that a depreciation fund serves 








The Benefits of Standardized Accounts 


= TAN DARD of essment for this fund can be made 
forthe method and amount must depend upon thecom- 
pany and its peculiar needs and problems. Some traction 


companies lay aside in monthly installments from five to 








ten per ce nt of the gross earning A pyreat gas company 
in New York ( y takes ten cents for every thousand feet 
of gas sold. In many eases this fund is invested in gilt- 
edge, marketable t ds and thus « 3s money all the time 
The effect on the income statement of thus establishing 
the depreciation fund is obvious. It prevents the com- 
pany from padding its income lly, for the pro ra 
for the fund must come out of rs before dividends 
ire declared Thu treveal I arning power The 
ystem furthe h intangible 
issets are, and this in tement of 
the actual value of the together 








test of any investment retty wood 
test « Vater in StocK 
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which formerly had to be obtained by bond and invest 
ment houses through costly investigation. The reports of 
ll the companies are publie records in the offices of the 
; In addition 
the Commission for the First District -New York City 


ues monthly and quarterly digests and distributes them 


Commissions, and anybody may see then 


» the newspapers and to any one who applies. The 
Bureau of Statistics keeps an eagle eye on the reports as 


‘ 





ey comein. If an item h: 


itive of the Commission takes the 


as been overlooked a represent- 


ort at once to the 
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offending company, and it must be remedied at once under 
penalty of a fine of $100 for each day until rectification is 
made. 

What are the results of this system? First of all, it has 
equipped the investor with valuable information that safe- 
guards the employment of his money. It has revolution- 
ized financial bookkeeping and capitalization. There are 
many concrete evidences of the good it performs. Here is 
a typical case: 

When the plan of a uniform accounting was announced 
many of the large public-service corporations of the state 



































There Were Many 
Breakdowns, Which 
lied Up Traffic and 
Cut Into Receipts 


opposed it Among the critics of the new system was 
the president of an up-state electric company. The 
other day he sent the following letter on this subject to 
Mr. Frank W. Stevens, Chairman of the up-state Public- 
Service Commission: 


u well know, I expressed to you at one time 
y, and while it has not been 
without some effort the results have been so exceedingly 
gratifying, by reason of the alysis of revenue and 
expenditures, that I am in a position as executive of the 
company to know more of our business than we ever knew 
before. In fact, we are acquainted today with the real 


details of our business 








4 widow living in the 
Bronx sent the following letter to the Commission for the 


First District: 


Here is another kind of example 


I see from the papers that the bonds of the Com- 
pany are selling at 80. I own three of these. Would you 


advise me to sell them? 


The following reply was sent to her by Mr. Travis H 


Whitney, Secretary of the Commission: 





Madam: In reply to your inquiry whether you 
old or sell the bonds of the Company which 
wn, I beg to state that it is impossible for this Com- 
to give any advice of that nature 
, has the various reports of the public-service 
corporations and the records of their franchises and earn- 
nd an examination of these may give you the in- 


ormation on which to base a judgment 





This office, 








Thus the Public-Service Commissions not only become 
r the people's transportation troubles, but 


investments 





he uniform accounting system is only one part of the 
afeguarding capitalization plan. The acid-test put to all 
applications for new capital is another, because no public- 
service corporation can issue stocks or bonds without first 
applying to the Commissions for permission 
This application is a striking evidence of the new era of 
publ 


publicity t must include, among other things, a complete 
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statement of the financial condition of the company, 
its capitalization, fixed charges, franchises, the specific use 
for which the proceeds are to be used; and, if capitalized, 
evidence that the stockholders have given their unanimous 
consent to the proposed new issue; in fact, every possible 
detail that can show the condition of the company and 
why there should be any new capitalization. In the old 
days, before the public-service law, a very small part of 
this information would have elicited approval to capital- 
ize a whole empire. 

After the application is filed the Commission holds a 
public hearing on it. This is to give any citizen or stock- 
holder an opportunity to protest if he so desires. Then 
the Commission sends its own engineers to make an 
appraisal of the company’s property, to compare their 
valuation with that given by the company. If the appli- 
cation is for bonds to build a new road the engineers go 
over the proposed route to see if the capitalization is 
adequate. They also sound the sentiment and needs of 
the people along the way, to ascertain whether the road is 
really needed. If the applying company is a gas or power 
company and wants to establish a branch in a town where 
there is already a company an investigation is made to 
learn if there is room for two companies. The Commis- 
sion finds out for itself whether the money is needed and 
whether there is security to be put behind the issue. 

In refusing capitalization the Commissions have set 
down some cardinal reasons that the investor will find of 
interest. Under no circumstances will issues of stock or 
bonds be allowed for any of the following purposes: to 
pay dividends, operating deficits, interest on outstanding 
bonds; to pay for property purchased at ruinous and 
exorbitant prices, forservice properly chargeable to operat- 
ing expenses, rentals, taxes and franchises that have been 
given free. 

The four principal reasons why stocks and bonds are 
issued are: the acquisition of property; construction, 
completion, extension or improvement of facilities; 
improvement or maintenance of service; and the lawful 
refunding of obligations. 





Further Checks on Recklessness 


F THE company applying should meet all requirements 

the Commissions puta further check by fixing the priceat 
which the securities are to be sold. No stock can be sold 
for less than par, and this means that if the par is $100 it 
shall bring $100 to the company. This does away wit} 
the old idea of letting the promoter or insider get stock at 
a low price, and then charging the investor a higher price. 

In fixing the price of the bonds a helpful precedent has 
been established. Let us assume, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, that an electric lighting company has secured per- 
mission to issue $100,000 in bonds to build a new power 
house. It cannot go ahead and let a favored banker under- 
write them at a low price. Instead, the Commission says: 
‘These bonds must bring not less than 90,’’ which means 
that $90,000 in proceeds will be turned over to the com- 
pany. The Commission bases the fixed price upon the 
market price of other bonds of the same company and its 
earning power and credit. 





The significance of this—and 
it has an important bearing for the investor—is that such 
procedure gives the issuing company the largest possible 
amount of proceeds at the lowest market rate. Without 
public-service regulation these bonds might be under- 
written at a much lower price and the proceeds accruing to 
the company would be correspondingly less. Following its 
rule to give every investor full security and the company 
dolar for dollar for every indebtedness incurred, the Com- 
missions provide that the difference between the proceeds 
of a bond sale and the par value be made up by the estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund. Taking as an example a con- 





crete case where the bonds sold at 90, this would mean 
that $10,000 would have to be provided and put back into 
the assets of thecompany. Thus, for every dollar of bond 


there would be a dollar in the property. Here, indeed, is 
real protection for the investor. 

You have seen how the Commissions have set up 
barriers to keep out the flood of water in securities Now 
turn to the spec what has happened 
First, take some of the cases that have come up be fore 
the Commission for the First District 

You will remember that one of the most costly receiver- 





» instances and see 


ships resulting from overcapitalization was afforded by 
the Third Avenue Railroad Company, in New York City 


Singularly enough, the most important case heard, so far, 
relates to the proposed reorganization of this road. It 
grew out of the application of a Bondholders’ Committee 





for approval of an issue of $68,516,800 worth of new 
securities to be devoted to the reorganization of the com- 
The distributi 


pany and its subsidiaries. the pro- 


posed new securities was as follows: 516,800. first 
refunding mortgage bonds; $32,000,000 in cumulative 


adjustment bonds; and $20,000,000 in common stock 








The proceeds of these issues were to be devoted mainly 
to the payment of unpaid taxes, interest and the expenses 


of reorganization. It was proposed to spend about 
$6,500,060 on the proper The stockholders of the old 
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stock were to receive the new stock, providing they paid an 
assessment of $25 a share, but if any or all failed to pay the 
assessment the stock allotted to them could be delivered to 
the underwriting syndicate which was to pay the assessment 
and get $125 in new stock for every assessment of $25 paid 

The first amazing thing about this plan was that the pro- 
moters sought to repeat the evilof overcapitalization which 
had wrecked the company. To appreciate this you have 
or ly to be told that the outstanding securities of the old com- 
pany aggregated $58,560,000, and that their market value 


at the time the application was filed was or 29,012,000 





At the public hearing held on this application it was 
proved clearly that the old company was excessively over- 
capitalized. One concrete instance will tell the story 
4) which had 
been obtained in a previous reorganization. When asked 
if he knew what had become of this sum Mr. F. W 
Whitridge, the receiver of the road and the only witne 


There was a certain cash item of $17. 


udgment there was 
no evidence on the earth, under the earth, or over the earth 
that that amount had been spent on the road.’”’ The 
applicants presented no evidence to oppose this testimony 


for the applicants, replied: ‘In my 


In refusing permission for this issue the Commission 


declared itself in the following unmistakable terms, which 
the average investor will find to be 





very helpful reading: 


An examination of the evidence presented by the appli- 
cants in support of their plan reveals certain significant 
omissions. It is proposed to issue over $68,000,000 in 
new securities; yet there is practicaliy nothing on record 
regarding the value or amount of assets or property behind 
these securities. This omission is particularly striking 
in view of the fact that the Third Avenue Company is in 
the hands of a receiver and admittedly unable to pay the 
interest upon its bonded indebtedness, to say nothing 
of dividends on stock Yet it is proposed to increase the 
capitalization of the company by nearly $15,000,000, of 





which not more than $6,500,000 will go to improve the 
tangible property. It would seem that before any sound 
and permanent basis of reorganization could be deter- 
nined it would be essential to have some definite idea cf 
the actual value of the property. The applicants ma) 
have such information, but no inventory, partial or com- 
plete, appraisal or estimate ev en, has been prese nted to the 
Commission 

In the absence of such important data the Commission 
is wholly unable to reach the con ion that a company 
unable to pay fixed charges and diy 
of securities should be superseded by one having $ 


800 in stocks and bond 











idends on $58,560,000 
f 


) 1 
b,91L0,- 


Some Maxims for High Financiers 


N ITS final summing up of this case the Commission 
made some illuminating remarks, which the investor will 
do well to keep in mind, as they will ap} ly toa great many 
other reorganizations. Some of them are 

‘‘No reorganization can be sound or permanent unles 
capitalization has some relation to value.”’ 

“*The issuance of securities, with so great a probability 
that adequate interest and dividends will not be earned 
thereon, is without 
justification, is 


as follows: 
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68,800 and that of this amount on 


00 has beengranted. Werethere no Commissior 
46,800 in stocks and bonds with possibly some 





in security might have been loosed on unsuspect 
investors. At the present time applications for $57,000 
000 capital are pending 

\ new kind of corporation reorganization has been made 
possible by the vigilance of the Public-Service Comm or 
The « xperience ol the Port Jervis Light, Power, Gas anc 
Railroad Company, of Port Jervis, affords a good illustra 
tion. The company had a monopoly on the furnishing 


publie service for the town. In 1908 the service became 
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dangerous finan- 
ciering and injuri- 
ous to the public.” 

‘Such extreme 
capitalization 
would lead, as it 
has in the past, to 
inferior service 
and unwarranted 
exactions.” 

**The control of 
the corporation 
would pass from 
the stockholders 
to the bond- 
holders, with 
little probability 
of its return for 
many years, if 
ever. This is true 
notwithstanding 
the fact that the 
stockholders are 
called upon for 
$4,000,000.” 

“The reorganiza- 
tion plan involves 
the capitalization 
of taxes, unpaid 
interest, repairs, 
renewals, and 
other improper 
capital charges 
which are unjusti- 
fiable and inexpe- 
dient.”’ 
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But overcapital- 
ization is only one 


They Sound the Sentiment and Needs of the People Along the Way 





Concluded on 


Page 53 
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I Would be Better Off in the Store Here’ 


11) the sponger send up them doctors yet?” said 
D Morris, with a far-away look in his bloodshot eyes 
as he entered his place of business at half-past seven 
one morning in Marcl 

* Doctors Abe repeated “What are you talking 
abeut — doctors 


Morris snapped his fingers impatiently 


‘Doctors! Hear me talk! he eried **T meant 
kersevs 
‘Listen here, Mawru Abe sugyested. ‘*‘ What's the 


use you monkeying with business today Why don’t you 
vo home 
f 


Me, I don't take things so particular, Abe,’ Morris 








repliec ‘Time enough when I got to go home, then I 
will go home 

You could do what you please, Mawruss,”’ Abe 
declared We ain't so busy now that you couldn’t be 
pared, y’understand. With spring weather like we got it 
now, Mawru we could better sell arctic overshoes and 
raincoats as try to get rid of our line already. I tell you 
the truth, Mawruss, I ain’t seen business so schlecht since 
way before the Spanish War already 

‘We could always find something to do, Abe,” said 
Morri “Why don’t you tell Miss Cohen to get out them 
statements which you Was taiking about ?’ 

‘That a good idee Mawruss Abe ayreed * Half 
the time wed know where we are at at all Big con- 
cerns like Stein, Fein & Fixman get out what they call a 


balancing sheet every day yet, and we are lucky if we do it 
How long do you think it would 


em up, Mawru 


oncet a year already 
take her to finis 
The far-away look returned to Morris’ eyes as he replied: 
77 m waitir ior a telephone every minute Abe,”’ he 





suid 
Abe stared indignantly at hi partner Then he took a 
cigar out of his waistcoat pocket and handed it to Morris 
**Go and sit down and smoke this, Mawruas,”’ he said 
to me in the subway this morning 
and if it’s anything like them souvenirs which he hands it 


‘Leon Sammet give 





out to his customer t'll make you forget your troubles 
Mawruss. The moked one I coyldn’t remem- 
ber nothing for a weel 
Morris carefully cut off the end of Abe’s gift with a 
penknife, but as he struck a match the telephone-bell rang 
harply. Immediately he threw the cigar and the lighted 
maten t he floor and dashed w idly to the firm’s office 
Do you got to burn the place up yet Abe cried, and 
ifter he had exting hed the match with his foot he 
followed his partner to the office in time to view Morris 
ittails disappearing into the elevator. For two minutes 
he stood still and shook head slowly 
** Miss Coher he said at length, “get out them state 


ments which I told it you yesterday and 80 s00n you get 
the drawing account finished let me have it I don't 
think Mr. Perlmutter will be back today, so you would 
have lots of time to do it in 

It was almost two o'clock before Miss Cohen handed 
Abe the statement of the firm's drawing account, and 


turers. Abe glanced aroun 
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Drawing Account 


Abe thrust it into his 
breast pocket. 

‘“*I’m going out for 
a bite, Miss Cohen,”’ 
hesaid. ‘If anybody 
wants me I am over 
to Hammersmith’s, 
and you could send 
Jake across for me.”’ 

He sighed heavily 
as he raised his um- 
brella and plunged 
out into a heavy 
March downpour. It 
had been raining 
steadily for about a 
week to the complete 
discouragement of 
garment buyers, and 
Hammersmith’s rear 
café sheltered a pro- 
portionately gloomy 
assemblage of cloak 
and suit manufac- 
! him when he entered and 


selected a table at which sat Sol Klinger, who was scowl- 
ing at a portion of Salisbury steak. 


**Hello, Sol,”’ Abe cried 


‘*What's the trouble? Ain't 


the oitermobile running again ?”’ 
**Do me the favor, Abe,’’ Sol replied, ‘‘and cut out them 


so-called alleged jokes.” 


He turned toward a waiter who was dusting off the 


tablecloth in front of Abe 


‘*Max,”’ he said, stabbing at the steak with a fork held 
at arm’s length and leaning back in his chair as though to 
avoid contagion, ‘‘ what d'ye call this here mess, anyway ?”' 

The waiter examined the dish critically and nodded 

** Sally’s-bury steak,’’ hemurmured. ‘‘Very nice today." 

**Is that so?’’ Sol Klinger rejoined. ‘‘ Well, lookyhere, 
Max, if I would got it a dawg which I wanted to get rid 


of bad, y’un- 
derstand, | 
would feed him 
that mess But 
me, lain'tready 
to die just yeta 
while, y’under- 
stand, even 
though business 
is rotten, so you 
could take that 
thing back to 
the cook and 
bring me a slice 
of roast beef; 
and if you think 
I got all day to 
sit here, Max, 
and fool away 
my time - 
tightaway, 

Mr. Klinger, 
right away,’ 
Max cried, as he 
hurried off the 
offending dish; 
and once more 
Sol subsided 
into a melan- 
choly silence 

* Don't take 
it so hard, Sol, 
Abe said. ‘*We 
got bad weather 
like this schon 
lots of times 
yet, and none 
of us busted up 
Ain't it?” 

‘* The weather 
is nix, Abe,”’ Sol 
replied. ‘‘If it’s 
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wet today, then it’s fine tomorrow, and if a concern ain't 
buying goods now—all right. They'll buy ‘em later on 
Ain’t it? But, Abe, the partner which you got it today, 
Abe, that’s the same partner which you got it tomorrow, 
and that sucker Klein, Abe, he eats me up with expenses 
What that feller does with his money, Abe, I don’t know.” 

‘* Maybe he buys oitermobiles, Sol,’’ Abe suggested. 

‘Supposing I did buy last spring an oitermobile, Abe,”’ 
Sol retorted, ‘‘that is the least. I bet yer that feller Klein 
spends enough on taxicab rides for customers, and also one 
or two of ‘em which ain’t customers, as he could buy a 
dozen oitermobiles already. No, Abe, that ain’t the point 
The first year Klein and me goes as partners together he 
overdraws me two hundred and fifty dollars. Schon gut 
If the feller is a little extravagant, y’understand, he’s got 
to make it up next year.”’ 

Sol paused to investigate the roast beef which Max had 
brought, and being apparently satisfied he proceeded with 
his narrative 

‘*Next year, Abe,”” he continued, ‘‘ Klein not only ain't 
made up the two hundred and fifty, Abe, but he gets into 
me three hundred dollars more. Well —business is good, 
y'understand, and so I don’t kick, and that’s where I am 
a great big fool, Abe, because every year since then, Abe, 
that sucker goes on and on, until today our balance sheet 
shows I got five thousand more invested in the business as 
Klein got it. And if I would tell him we are no longer equal 
partners, Abe, he would go right down to Henry D. Feld- 
man, and tomorrow morning there would be a receiver in 
the store.”’ 

Sol plunged his fork into the slice of roast beef as though 
it were Klein himself, and he hacked at it so viciously that 
the gravy flew in every direction. 

** Max,” he roared, clapping his handkerchief to his face, 
‘**what the devil are you bringing me here —soup ?”’ 

It was five minutes before Sol had exhausted his stock of 
profanity, and when at length the tablecloth was changed 
and Abe had used a napkin dipped in water, Sol ceased 
to upbraid the waiter and resumed his tirade against his 
partner, Continued on Page 42 





“That's a Loafer for You! That Feller Actually Pocketed Fifty-Two Dollars of My Money” 
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Lieutenant Robert E. Peary 


ARLY in the 
Bartlett, 1 
Shooter 


Robert A 


stationed at 


ummer of 1907 Captain 


aster of the Roosevelt, was 





nd with his ship, trying to be philo- 





sophical in face of the fact that Peary 

the North Pole had to be deferred ayear It 
bered that in April, Commander Peary 
87° 6’ north latitude, the approach to the Pole 
ever made by man, so far as history records; and he had 
fully expected to make his last attempt the following 
York in July, 1907. But the Fates 
and finance played a scurvy trick on the Commander, and 
he was unable to get new boilers installed in his ship in 


about that 


search tor 





ill be remem- 


1906 had reached 





nearest 





season, leaving New 


time to sail northward that year. So it came 
Captain Bartlett, dreaming of polar ice and 


Island 


records, spent 


some weeks at Shooter quite involuntarily, you 
may be sure 

Well, one day he was called to a telephone 
heard the voice of Dr. Frederick A 
been to the Arctic with Peary and whom Bartlett had 
always known as Peary’'s friend, believer and supporter 
Doctor Cook said he wanted Captain Bob to hustle right 
down to the city and meet him at the Holland House 
Could Captain Bob come? The sturdy young Newfound- 
land sea-captain could and would. He would start at once 
on request from any friend and former shipmate of the 
Commander! 


where he 


Cook, who had once 


Preparations for the Greenland Hunting 


ARTLETT went to the city and met Doctor Cook at 

the Holland House. Doctor Cook had an interesting 
story to relate: a wealthy New Yorker had planned’a sum- 
mer voyage to Greenland and had invited Doctor Cook 
goalong, with no expenseattached. Doctor Cook wanted to 
go very much indeed, and in view of his—-Cook’s—former 
trips to the Arctic this wealthy New Yorker, a Mr 
John R. Bradley, depended upon him to find the rigl 
kind of a ship, to engage the right kind of a crew, to select 
and purchase all the food supplies, clothing, 
medicines, arms, ammunition, and so on, that would be 
needed on such an expedition. Now, Doctor Cook really 
didn’t know what stores and supplies were needed and, of 
course, couldn’t pick out the proper kind of a ship, so he 
wanted to confer with Captain Bartlett and get his advice 
Would Captain Bob be willing to help 


t 


Tt 


stores, 


and assistance. 
him out? 

Well, rather! Captain Bob Bartlett would help any- 
body out of a hole—asa good many can testify —let alone a 
friend of Commander Peary! So he placed himself entirely 
at Doctor Cook’s disposal. He saw him a dozen times, 
perhaps, in the next few weeks. He met Mr. Bradley. He 
gave Doctor Cook a complete list of all the supplies and 
stores he would need ona cruise to Greenland, and Doctor 
Cook was deeply grateful, because he wanted to give his 
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friend and patron, Mr. I 





r Cook would never forget ¢ ‘tlett's el 
<indness--it was simply inval ldn't } ‘ 
started north without it And he Cay 
to dine with him—at a club or tw is We is at } 


Brooklyn home—and never lost an opportunity to ash 
questions, all of which Captain Bartlett answered to the 
best of his ability. Any friend of Comr 
was entitled to whatever Bartlett could give him, an 
there was no need for thanks 

Then, one day, came to Captain Bob a request to g 
down to Gloucester, Massachusetts, with Doctor Cook, ar 
pick out the schooner best adapted to a summer cruise 


Greeniand waters. The Captain responded at once, with 





his usual hearty, bluff, manly way; and down to Gloucester 


were looked over and finally 
ch his lon 

vessel available for Doctor 

Cook’s purposes. He further showed I 


and where it should be strengthened; advised him about a 


they went Several craft 


Peary ‘s sailing-master selected one wi gz experi 
ence showed him was the best 
Doctor Cook how 
score ol things necessary to do aboard ship and the craft 
Bartlett picked out was chosen to convey Cook and hi 
wealthy patron northward a little later on, being 
named the John R. Bradley. 


newly 


More Help From Captain Bartlett 


AVING the best and 
much advice about her, Cook next needed the very 
best sailing-master on this continent to take her 
command her while there and bring her home in safety 
For which reason he undertook to engage Captain Bob for 
But at that Captain Bob balked He was 
much obliged for the offer, but he was employed by the 
Peary Arctic Club to command the Roosevelt. He had 
expected to sail in her that very summer, but the voyage 
was postponed for a year 
**T’'ll be busy getting things ready, 
“‘and next year I'll start with the Commander 
Peary will reach the Pole on that 
propose to be in the expedit ion 


Doctor Cook 


secured schooner, possessing 


nort! 


the voyage 





he told Doctor Cool 
Mark my 
trip, and | 


words 


was sorry —naturally —but would Captain 
Doctor Cook an 
and, of cour 
Did Captain 
Bartlett know where they could find a few reliable 
gent Eskimos? ourse Captain Bartlett knew! W1! 
the best Eskimos in all Greenland were already assembled 
at Etah 


expected hin 


Bartlett do him 
Bradley 
ld. 


ild need the as 


one turtner favor ? 





wanted to do some hunting 
wo stance of Eskimo guides 
inte 


Of « 


or close by, awaiting Peary's return there. They 
to come back in the Roosevelt that ver 


1907, and they could not possibly know that } 





had to be postponed a year Those E 


Doctor Cook well knew, had been trained and befriended 


voyage kimos, a 









by Peary for more than twenty years; he had brought 
them food thing, and other supplies; had taught then 
to care for themselves as no half-civilized people ever can 
without instruction; the surgeons of his various exped 

tions had freely given the poor people the only medical 


‘al care they ever had received 





and surg And there the 
gathered from Cape York up to Etah, waiting for 


were 
Peary 
realized when 
men of all the “‘ huskies 

Then, in due time, Doctor Cook 


It was the chance of a lifetime for Cook —as Cool} 
Bartlett gave him the 


who were up there 


names of the be 


sailed in the John R 
Bradley 
Only those \ 


learned definitely, at 


ho happened to be with Bartlett when he 
3attle Harbor last Septem} 
s seriously claiming to 


utterly 











Doctor Cook wi: verer « 





re Ist t 
Pole could ever understand how outraged the Cap- 
tain felt Bartlett had 
Doctor Cook all the detailed information the latter had to 
to sail northward in the John R 


Jartlett had given him a list of stores, pr 


been buncoed into giv 


obtain, before starting 
Bradley ; t 
visions and general equipment, of which Cook wa 
ignorant he dared not trust his own judgment; tl 
Bartlett had actu illy traveled down to Gloucester, Massa 
‘tts, and picked out a ship for Cook and Bradley 
all this was bad enough, especially wt 
ing Cook was a friend of Peary’s; but it was far worss 
have given him the names of all of the ablest, most « xper 
enced, most intelligent of Peary’s Eskimos; and Cook tried 
to get of them to go with him, but they refuse 
Finally, however, he persuaded two inexperienced lads t 
him—lads of i 











some 
accompany eighteen and nineteen years 
respectively 
zone of snow and smooth ice, who knew nothing of 
higher latitudes, who had never seen the tremendous 
i over which must pass 


who had never traveled beyond their little 
+} 


e 





heaved mountains of sea ice 
man who goes to the Pole 
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Harbor he sent his first brief bulletins on Si 
Labor Day, September 6. The wireless there 
and other conditions were not sufficient, so 
he proceeded to Battle, where, as already 
related, the writer arrived on Monday, Sep- 
tember 13, through the courtesy of the As- 
ociated Press 3v this time those on the 
Roosevelt realized that Doctor Cook was 
serious in his efforts to convince the world 
that he had reached 90° north latitude, and 
while some of the younger members of the 
expedition seemed to be worried over the 
general acceptance of Cook the Commander 
himself was calm, self-contained, absolutely 
sure that seoner or later. the whole truth 
would be known. In his cabin, and while | 
giving instructions for the day’s work on } 
shipboard, and when he was sitting at the 
head of the officers’ mess-table I have heard 
him say a dozen times, with his quiet smile: 
‘** Don't worry, gentlemen. We know which 
expedition reached the Pole and which one 
did not. Someday the whole world will know 
it, too. All we have to do is to finish our own 
work steadily, surely, carefully. And it is | ecemiewe. 
pretty nearly done now, I'm glad to say.” 
When Peary was finally convinced that 
Cook was serious in his claims, and when he 
saw the honors that were being heaped upon him abroad 
and which were being prepared for him on his arrival in 
this country, he realized that he himself was face to face 
with one of the most delicate situations that a man of his 
world-wide reputation and responsibility had ever faced 
Should he denounce Cook, or should he keep silence? It 
would be far easier to say nothing—to let Cook's claims 
sweep on, and utterly demolish him a few months later 
But if this course were chosen what would happen in the 
niean time? Doctor Cook would be overwhelmed with 
honors; university after university might confer degrees 
of dignity; tens of thousands would laud him; he would 
be the guest of honor at dinners given by men and women 
of generous hearts in every city he should visit. And if 
Peary kept silent now, later on these learned societies 





he 





these universities, these men and women whom he respected 
would feel outraged that they had not been warned. 
Knowing these things, then, and understanding fully 
that he would be the subject of venomous attack, that he 
would be wholly misunderstood, maligned, discredited 
perhaps, Peary, nevertheless, rose to the occasion. The 
Roosevelt was lying in the narrow ribbon of water called 
Battle Harbor, away up under the eaves of the world; 
and Peary called the chief officers of his expedition into his 
cabin for an important conference. He told his officers 
that he had received a wireless from Melville E. Stone, of 
the Associated Pres r that he send to the public a 
clear, direct statement telling just what he actually knew 
of Doctor Cook's claim as discoverer of the Pole At the 
conclusion of this conference Peary wrote the message in 








which he denounced Cook as an impostor and declared 
that he had handed the publie a **vold brick 


Regan’s Wireless From Doctor Cook 


| WAS not the message of a diplomat of a trained 
lawyer, of even an ordinarily good business man. It 
was the message of a frank, outspoken, hard-hitting naval 
officer. The bit of paper on which \ 
taken up on the high hilltop back of B: 


the wireless operator and flashed throughout the world 


is written was 





handed in to 


Then Pe iry trany iilly went about his business of getting 





his ship cleaned «> as to return to civilization, and 


waited for the st to break the storm of reproach 


‘k that quickly fell upon him 








During all this time the whole country was in a 
turmoil of excitement, altt igh this fact was not even 
guessed by those of us aboard the Roosevelt unti! Thurs- 
day, September 16, when the pet ial correspondents who 
had been left on shore at Sydney arrived off Battle in 
the cable steamship Tyriar They brought some news- 


papers and many private dispatches from the States 


telling how Cook wa ending one message alter another 
bout the p! Is he i roduce, all of which 
was highly interesting; and they left on the Tyrian four 





hours later Then, the next morning Friday September 
17, something else h ppened Immediately after break- 
fast I went with the Commander into his 


e had been chatting but a few minutes when some one 





in, where 





knocked at the door 

Come it said Peary 

The door opened, and a tall, broad-shouldered man 
appeared — Regan, of the Associated Press, through whose 

irtesy I had been able to reach Battle on his private 
dispatch-boat, which still lay alongside. Regan paused in 
iy and held out a message that had just 
reached him from the wireless station. It had come from 
the New York office of the Associated Press, and said 
that a wireless had just been received there from Doctor 


Cook —then on board a steamship on the Atlantic, bound 





the doorw 











April 16,1910 





a ‘‘Yes, sir. He said I mustn’t say a word 
to Peary or anybody on the Roosevelt until 
the ship got back to civilization.” 

‘Go ahead and tell just what happened,” 
I remarked. ‘‘ Those are the Commander's 
orders 

‘Yes, sir,”’ said Billy, and told briefly the 
story of the ‘‘proofs’’ Doctor Cook » hin 
as to reaching the Pole, which story Mr 
Regan at once sent by wireless to the Asso- 
ciated Press, through which it was published 

} that afternoon. 

The Roosevelt sailed from Battle Harbor 
the following day, Saturday, September 18, 
bound for Sydney, and late that evening I 
sent for Pritchard to come to the cabin, which 
Captain Bartlett generously shared with me 

all the time I was on board. 

It was an opportune hour for getting Billy 
to refresh his memory as to interesting occur- 
rences at Etah and Anoratok. The Roose- 


him 





" velt was rolling pretty heavily through the 

| Straits of Belle Isle into the upper reaches of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. We had passed 

_| the southernmost icebergs before night set 





Roosevelt at Battle Harbor, Being Cleaned of Walrus Blood, Blubber 


and Grease Before Returning to Civilization 


for New Yorkin which Doctor Cook declared that if 
anybody doubted his claim as to reaching the Pole it 
could be proved by a member of Commander Peary’s own 
expedition, whose name was William Pritchard, and who 
was then on board the Roosevelt 

Peary read the dispatch and handed it back to Regan 
Then he rose to his full height and said: 

‘“Mr. Regan, you need not ask me whether you can 
interview Pritchard on this matter. I want to tell you in 
advance that you cah ask him any questions you choose 
Furthermore, I know nothing whatever—absolutely 
nothing--about any proofs he may have that Cook 
reached the Pole. Now, gentlemen, I am going to the 
quarterdeck. I do not wish to be present when Mr. Regan 
examines Pritchard lest it be thought that my presence 
might influence the lad. Will you kindly stay here,’’ he 
added, turning to the writer, ‘‘and when I am gone send 
for Pritchard? Tell him my orders are for him to answer 
all the questions Mr. Regan may ask him; to tell Mr 
Regan every last thing he knows as to proofs that Doctor 
Cook reached the Pole.”’ 

Then Peary left his cabin by the after door and closed it 

When he was out of sight, sound and hearing | 
stepped to the forward door of the cabin, called the ship’s 
steward, told him to send Billy Pritchard to me, and not 
to let any one disturb us afterward 

In a few moments Pritchard entered—a lean, smooth- 
faced youth of some twenty-three years, who had shipped 
as second cook and whose duties included those of cabin- 
boy. Unlike many if not most Newfoundlanders, Pritch- 
ard does not impress the casual observer as being keen 
clear-eyed, quick of mind. In fact, his appearance would 
lead one to think him of very moderate intelligence, 
whereas, in some respects at least, he is far from it, as will 
presently be shown 

And that is where Doctor Cook made another serious 
error of judgment 

When Billy Pritchard came to Peary’s cabin in answer 
to my summons he stood at the doorway, twirling his cap 
in his fingers, apparently ill at ease, if not positively 
frightened. He was told to come in and close the door 
which he did. Immediately we heard Percy, the steward, 
lock it from the other side 

“Billy,” I said, ‘‘the Commander requested me to send 
for you, as this gentleman, Mr. Regan, of the Associated 
Press } 
“Yes, sir,”’ said Billy 
**The Commander's orders are for y 


wants to ask you some question 


uu to an 

questions Mr. Regan asks and to tell him ever 

know regarding the matter he will speak about 
** Yes, sir,”’ said Billy once more 





Then Regan commenced He leaned forward in his 
chair and looked Pritchard squarely in the eyes 
What proofs have you got,” he said, ‘that Doctor 
Cook ever reached the North Pole? 
Billy's mouth closed like a trap and he looked down at 
the floor in silence Mr. Regan repeated the question 
Billy shifted his cap from one hand to the other and still 
looked down, speechless 
‘“*Pritchard,”’ Mr. Regan said, ‘‘we are ail friendly to 
you, and will do you no harm, so don't be afraid. I havea 
telegram here in which Doctor Cook says you can prove 
he reached the North Pole 
“Does Doctor Cook say that?’ Billy 
ment 
For reply Mr. Regan handed him the wireless message, 
and the lad read it. Then he said hesitatingly: 
“Well, if the Doctor is telling about it I guess I don’t 
have to keep quiet no longer 
Did he tell you to keep quiet 








asked in bewilder- 








in, but it was nasty weather—black as could 
be, and a heavy rain was sweeping through 
the rigging and across the decks. Captain 
Bartlett was up on the wheeldeck, and I knew he would 
stay there in dripping oilskins as longas the weather lasted, 
and longer unless the ship got far away from land into 
plenty of sea-room. So Pritchard could talk freely, and 
think carefully as he spoke, in the quiet cabin. 

Pretty soon he came aft and was told to sit down, which 
he did, leaning against the Captain’s gunrack near one 
corner. And there he told his story, which was written 
down later in more formal language, and copied, signed 
dated and witnessed as a matter of precaution. This 
formal statement may see print some day if Commander 
Peary thinks best to publish it. But to me it is not so 
interesting as Billy’s first narrative, spoken freely in the 
cabin of that rolling ship, in the light of a single fitful 
lamp, while the wind whistled outside and the driving rain 
swept across the after deck, and the engines throbbed far 
down below. And this is Pritchard’s story as he told it 
slowly, hesitatingly, in answer to scores of questions about 
one point after another 


Billy Pritchard's Story 


i i WAS at Anoratok we were staying,’’ he began 

‘*Bos’n Murphy and me and Mr. Whitney, who had 
come up to Greenland on the collier Erik to do some hunt- 
ing, and not getting any musk ox he stayed up there 
to spend the winter after the Erik had left for America 
There was two supply stations, you know, one at Anoratok 





a little house put up by Cook—and the big station at 
Etah, which Commander Peary had established for the 
relief of Doctor Cook 

‘**For Doctor Cook’s relief! 

“Yes, sir,’ said Pritchard ‘For the Rescue and 
Relief of Dr. Frederick A. Cook’ was the way my 
orders read, which the Commander wrote out when he told 
me to go ashore at Etah with Bos’n Murphy. You know, 
he’s the second mate of the Roosevelt, sir, and acting 
bos’n. When the Roosevelt and the Erik came north to 
Etah —that was in August, 1908 we found there a white 
man named Francke, who had come up with Doctor Cook 
on the schooner John R. Bradley, the summer before, in 
1907. When the Bradley left for America Francke he 
stayed on at Anoratok with Cook, and was put in charge 
of the supplies in Cook's little wooden house there. When 
Cook left Anoratok in February, 1908, to go to the Pole 
he told Francke that he was to stay at Anoratok and wait 
for him; but when the Roosevelt got to Etah in August 
of that-year, 1908, Francke came aboard in bad shape —in 
pretty bad shape; ye ir, thin and weak and sick ~—and 
begged the Commander to send him home on the Erik 
lie said he would die if he had to stay there any longer 
and I guess the Commander thought so, too; for when the 
Erik left for home Francke he went with her. But first 
he turned over to the Commander all the stores that was 
y at Anoratok —-turned them 
and shipshape, too; the Com- 


left up there in Cool 





over all regular and leg 
mander saw to that so Cook couldn't never say he had no 
right to use then 

“Well, sir, after the Erik left, the Commander had 
Capt iin Bartlett put ashore at Etah an ry lot of 
supplies; food of all kinds, and clothing, and kerosene, and 
medicines, and tools to work with, and arms and ammuni- 
tion—and even a jot of coal. We were kept hustling 
build a storehouse big enough to hold them; and when all 
was ready and the Roosevelt was about to steam away 
up north to her winter quarters at Cape Sheridan the 
Commander he sent for Bos’n Murphy and me; told us 
Doctor Cook was somewhere in the north and might return 
any day, any hour. The Doctor wasn’t used to winter 


weather in the Arctic, never had been there but once in 
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winter, and would probably return to Anoratok all worn 
out; sick, maybe, or half-starved, or, perhaps, badly hurt 
somehow. So the Commander he had decided to establish 
a permanent station of heavy supplies at Etah for the 
rescue and relief of Doctor Cook, and Bos'n Murphy and 
I were to take charge of that station and also of Cook's 
little house at Anoratok, which Francke had turned over 
to the Commander 
duty day and night at Anoratok, because that was w 
Doctor Cook had planned to come back to if he ever got 
out of the ice alive. We were never to leave the Anoratok 
station unprotected, for Cook might come in, any hour 
even at dead of night, and need quick assistance. He left 
us a long lot of written instructions, did the Commander, 


One or the other of us was to be 





ere 


all written out plain so we couldn't make any mistake 
about them; and in them he told us everything you could 
think of to do about the stations One thing I recollect 
was that we were to draw on Doctor Cook’s supplies of 
canned stuff and flour before we touched any of our own 
at Etah 
already been there a year, was a year older than the stores 
put ashore at Etah from the Roosevelt, and naturally 
would spoil a year sooner. We were to eat Cook's food 
before it spoiled, and then draw on our own supplies 
Francke had told the Commander that most of Cook's 
food was very badly packed and, of course 
make it spoil sooner. But when Cook returned to Anora- 
tok, if he ever did return, Bos’n Murphy was to hurry 
down to Etah with dogs and sleds and bring back for 
Cook an equal amount of all the suy 
Anoratok, so Cook could never think we had helped 
ourselves to his stores 


The reason for this was that Cook’s food had 


that would 


plies we had used at 


‘In his 
long letter of written orders Commander Peary said that 
Fr 


“There's another thing,”’ Pritchard went on 


if Cook hadn't returned by the date he told rancke he 
would get back to Anoratok Bos'n Murphy and me was 
to send out searching parties for him. We was to send 


out one party alter ar other and keep on until he was founc 
dead or alive, or until Peary had got back from the Pole 
on the Roosevelt. The Bos’n wasn’t to go on the search- 
neither was I We were to send out huski« 


and the Commander left some of them with us at Etah 


ing parties 


and Anoratok, some of the best hunters and dog-drivers 
there was. He said they could search better than me or 
the Bos’n, and I guess they could. Anyhow, he and me 


were to stay on guard at those two stations 
Cook’s Arrival at Anoratok 
“We L, we stayed up there, yes, sir, the Bos’nand Mr 
Whitney and I. Sometimes one of us would be at 
Etah, and sometimes Mr. Whitney would go off hunting: 


but we never left the station at Anoratok unguarded, for that 





was the Commander's orders, and I read them out loud to 
the Bos’n every once in a while so we neither of us would 
forget them. Then the summer and winter went by, 
and one night, it was about eight or nine o’clock, I guess 
and April 17 or 18, 1909, by the station log, Mr. Whitney 
and the Bos’n and I were in the station at Anoratok 
when one of the huskies came bursting in the door 
saying there was three men coming ashore from the ice, 
a distance away; three strangers, the husky said, and one 
of them walked like a white man 

“‘At that, Bos’n Murphy he jumps out of his bunk and 
yells for the huskies to hitch up dog-teams and start like 
hell to meet those strangers and bring them to the station 
on the sledges. Mr. Whitney he calls out can he go ona 
sled, and the Bos'n says ‘ Yes,’ so off he starts with the 
dogs and huskies. I wanted to go, too, but the Bos’n set 
to work, and set me to work, starting up a fire, getting 
hot tea and hot food ready, pulling heavy clothes out of 
the cases, making up an entire bed with furs laid on some 
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Battle Harbor—The Roosevelt at Her Anchorage 
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He Bought the Piece of Steel of an Obscure Locksmith 


T TOOK Abraham I. Tinney six weeks to procure a 

flat piece of steel two inches long, three-quarters of an 

inch wide and one-sixteenth of an inch thick. He 
could have bought it at either of the two hardware stores 
in Prosperity, but the hardware merchant might have 
mentioned the purchase to somebody, so Abraham waited 
for the state fair at Des Moines, when one could travel 
from Prosperity to Des*Moines and back again for little 
more than the usual price of a trip one way 

At Des Moines he bought the piece of steel of an obscure 
locksmith Ata hard ware shop in a different part of town, 
he bought a stout little vise and four files. He was 
troubled by a doubt whether three files would not have 
answered, the fourth being sheer waste; but one must 
take some chances 

Hiram Crane, notwithstanding he was the second rich- 
est man in Prosperity, was a fool in some respects. He 
kept the key to the inner compartment of his safe in the 
upper left-hand drawer of the old walnut writing-desk in 
his sitting-room, where almost anybody might finger it 
Abraham had fingered it more than once. To get a couple 
of minutes alone in the sitting-room, and lay the key atop 
of his flat bit of steel and scratch its outlines with a knife- 
blade was the simplest thing in the world 

Filing the steel was more difficult To do it in hi small 
bedroom at Mrs. Mason's was out of the question. Mrs 
Mason wouki be sure to hear him; or if he left a particle 
of steel dust she would be sure to find it. But diligent 
Abraham often spent his evenings in the tight little office 
at the rear of Crane's store. This industrious habit proved 
very convenient now. Carefully locking the door and 
fastening down the window-shade so nob dy could pee k, 
he put a piece ot cloth on the edge of the desk so the 
clamp of the vise would leave no mark, and cut a sheet of 
paper to fit about the vise’s base and catch all the filings 
Even then he filed as gently as possible, to make little 
noise; pausing now and then to listen 

At length he had a perfect duplicate of Mr. Crane's key 
He then threw his vise and four worn files into the river, 
rowing two miles downstream of a moonless evening for 
that purpose, and 
in different places 

Next, with a windowpane and four narrow strips of 
oak, Abraham made a tirm little glass shelf which he could 
attach to the désk and remove at wil 

In the small, tight office at the rear of the store stood a 
big, old-fashioned iron safe. It was used mainly to pro- 
tect the store's books and papers from fire. For many 
years Abraham had possessed the combination of the 
ponderous outer door, and since Mr. Crane was house- 
bound by rheumatism he was the only person who ever 
opened it. But built into the upper right-hand corner of 
the safe was a steel receptacle, a foot and a half square, in 
which Mr. Crane kept his private papers. This primitive 
strong-box was opened with a mere key—that very key 
which Mr. Crane guarded with such silly laxness 

Assuring himself that the door was fast and the old blue 
window-shade pulled snugly down, Abraham opened the 
safe, applied his duplicate key and unlocked the strong- 
box. This operation always gave him an odd sensation of 
power and satisfaction—as though he were secretly look- 
ing straight into the vitals of the second largest fortune in 
town. From the stack of neatly-folded papers within he 
deftly detached one and examined it with the warm, inner 
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lipping the articles softly into the water 
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pleasure of the artist. He had handled it many times, yet 
he would have bet anything that no one could tell, even 
with a microscope, that the red ribbon had ever been 
untied, or that a single particle of dust had been disturbed 
This document was indorsed —in large, clear, uniform, but 
slightly shaky characters—with the single word ‘ Will.” 

It was written on foolseap which, as every one knows, is 
quite opaque. If Abraham placed the written sheet on the 
desk and laid a blank sheet of foolscap on top of it he 
could not see the writing at all. But if he placed the 
written sheet, covered by a blank sheet, on his detachable 
glass shelf, then took the shaded electric bulb from the 
hook above the desk, inverted it and held it between his 
knees underneath the shelf a strong light would come up 
through the glass. Thus he could see the writing through 
his blank sheet very plainly, and by carefully tracing the 
writing, with ink of the same color, he could make a 
counterfeit of the written sheet as easily as though both 
sheets had been of the most transparent tissue-paper. 

This bald statement, however, hardly does Abraham 
justice. That little contrivance of a sheet of glass, held in 
a frame and strongly lighted from beneath, did not come 
to him out of hand, by any means. It was the fruit of 
much patient thought and many experiments. The mere 
matter of getting blank foolseap exactly like that used by 
Mr. Crane, water-mark and all, had cost him five diligent 
weeks. Nor was the affair of tracing Mr. Crane’s large, 
characteristic writing as easy as it sounds. Sometimes the 
pen would slip a little; or, on a heavy stroke, shed too 
much ink. Again and again, after Abraham had toilfully 
traced nearly a whole sheet, some slight imperfection 
would appear and he would have to do it all over again. 

Tonight, however, he was lucky. He traced the whole 
of sheet number four and, on repeated examinations, could 
find no flaw. That left only one sheet—the fifth one 
which, on account of the signatures of the witnesses, would 
be most difficult of all. Yet Abraham, seeing the end of 
his labors so near, was elated. 

It was only half-past eight when he left the store. The 
evening was fine and Abraham’s spirits, with the strong 
consciousness of achievement, arose to it. In that after- 
harvest season many of the stores kept open until nine 
o'clock. Main Street, therefore, was well lighted. To 
Abraham it seemed refulgent. The are lamps over the 
street crossings shed a radiance that subtly intoxicated. 
The brick pavement—a new improvement, of which 
Prosperity was justly proud—all clean and even with 
beautiful stone gutters and fine white cement sidewalks, 
fairly lavished a metropolitan atmosphere. Two-thirds of 
the buildings were of brick, with broad plate-glass windows. 
One of them—-the First National Bank block—was four 
stories high if p there in the Masonie Lodge room the 
Prosperity Silver Cornet Band was practicing and shed- 
ding down — albeit somewhat disjointedly —the gay, inspir- 
iting soul of music. People were passing along, going in 
and out of the stores \ bevy of high-school girls 
issued tumultuously from Falkenburg’s Ice-Cream 
Parlors. The pretty, rosy, noisy creatures contributed 
a note which was as essential as the lights and music 
if a young man were to extract from the scene—as 
happy Abraham did—the delicious promise of his 
heart's desire 

Not, of course, that he had succeeded. Much re- 

mained to be done. He was as yet only the humble, 
d ent manager of Mr. Crane’s store at thirteen dol- 
lars a week. The store itself was third-class. Even 
more than the old, story-and-a-half frame building 
the stock of goods naively belonged to a primitive 
\ illage state some clothing on one side; some boots, 
shoes, guns and fishing-tackle on the other. But Hiram 
Crane had long since outgrown the store even more 
than Prosperity had. Everybody knew he was the 
largest stockholder in the First National Bank, and 
one of the largest in the Consolidated Creameries 
Company. If a man worth two hundred thousand 
chose to keep a little old village store, and to live 
in a ramshackle frame house, that was merely an 
amiable eccentricity. 

To Abraham, even as to Mr. Crane, the little store 
was only an incident. What strongly buoyed him up 
was the secret sense that he had constructed a strong 
pipe-line from himself straight to the interior of the 
second richest man in town. And he was only twenty- 
seven. Thirteen years before-when he entered Mr. 
Crane's employ as assistant delive ry boy he had been 
little better than a waif and beggar 

The next evening Abraham was unable to carry for- 
ward his improvements upon Mr. Crane's last will and 
testament. It was Thursday, when the regular weekly 
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choir practice occurred. In spite of the warmth of the 
September evening, Abraham appeared in the fine blac 
frock coat, white vest, light-striped trousers, patent-leather 
shoes and derby hat that connoted Sunday as plainly as 
church bells do. In this handsome dress he made a fine 
figure of a man—especially when he threw back his shoul- 
ders, held up his chin and poured forth a vigorous an 
no means unmusical tencr. He was smooth-shaven, except 
for a little strip of close-cropped whisker in front of each 
ear. His nose was so big that malicious persons said it 
belonged to his given name, instead of to his glish sur- 
name. His complexion was muddy; his eyes small and of 
a dull, watery blue 

In this choir—said young, pretty, flirting Mrs. Billy 
Gilchrist — Miss Alice Jethrow was the soprano, and Miss 
Lavina Crane the soprano emeritus. Lavina’s voice, 
ike her homely person, was flat, thin and quavering 








Many young ladies besides Mrs Billy Gilchrist knew from 
the records that she was thirty-six, instead of twenty- 
six as she alleged. Of late, however, her secant, sandy hair 
had become abundant, her hats notably youthful. What 
inferences an empty-headed, gossiping, giggling choir 
would draw from poor Lavina’s false puffs and frizzes and 
Abraham’s fine frock coat and shiny shoes—together with 
some melting glances, chance meetings ol the hand and 
spinsterly blushes— need not be described 

After choir practice Abraham walked home with 
Lavina —or as far as the garden gate, for he never called 
at Mr. Crane’s except on business. His humble origin 
laborious, ill-paid avocation and slender fortune would be 
sure to prejudice Mr. Crane against him in a certain con- 
nection--as he had many times explained to Lavina 
while she palpitated with sympathy. He must prove hi 
worth, he said, before he could expect to receive so great 
a prize; his ambition was to buy out the little store 
Frugality was the weapon wherewith he would win hi 
lady. Often and often, he told Lavina, he dined on 
nothing but crackers and cheese Sometimes, with 
maidenly daring, she smuggled pies and jelly to him 

Beside the garden gate, in the shade of the hedge 
Abraham held her lean hand in his moist palm; told her, 
low and gently in his good tenor, that she was his angel 
put his strong right arm around her bony waist, shut his 
eyes tight and kissed her. 

Lavina fled into the house by the side door. She was 
no exception to the rule that high states of feeling crave 
expression. In the parlor—lighted only by the moon, 
which did not disclose the black horsehair furniture, the 
waxwork wreaths on the wall and the generally-dismal 
character of the apartment she sat down to the cottage 
organ and poured forth her joy by singing the gospel 
hymns, Pull for the Shore, Sailor; Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, and Hold the Fort, in her thin, quavering soprano 

Hiram Crane was sitting all alone in his wheelchair on 
the front porch. In spite of the warmth of the evening he 
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had a light shawl over his big 10U 
chalk-white face was framed in white hair and a short 
beard. His g ed hands lay in his lap. He could, by a 


painful effort, raise the left one as far his mouth; 





but the right arm and his two legs might as well have been 
carved ot wood 


He and Lavina did not understand each 











well. Before his rheumatism got bad, in fact, } 
than once favored her with his opinion that she was a fool 
The wheezing of the cottage organ and Lavina’s thir 
Voice ear, so that he frowned a 
days have ment I exatior 
would have bawled | na Shut up! 


But not now Now, merely the ghost of a grim littk 


mile showed in his deep eyes. This business of waiting 
for the rheumatism to reach one’s heart tedious all 
around, to say the best of it; everybody, himself included 
must exercise some patience. Such was the meaning of 
the grim little smile 

Patiently shaking off the annoying sounds he turned hi 
head again to look after a woman and a child who were 





going down the gentle, grassy, moonlit slope at the right 
toward a small house in whose windows cheerful light 
shone. The voices of children sounded gayly down there; 
he could hear them calling to the woman and child who 
had just left hi 

His son Milt f 
haps, much of a success. He liked what Hiram, befor 
the rheumatism got bad, contemptuously called putterir 


fussing around the garden with things that wouldn't grow 





on lived in the cottage Milt wasn’t, per- 


in that climate, or over various contraptions that he wa 
going to invent something or other out of, but never did 
Yet, comparatively speaking, Mil 
zling A thousand times, perha 
up in rage 
him lie in the town lockup three days. Even after Milt 
marriage with Josie there had been a couple of awful 
relapses. But for ten years now Milt had been straight 








or despair; once, as everybody knew, had let 


as a string. Even if he only puttered, that was a great 
success —especially for Josie and tl hildrer The old 


man demanded less, nowadays. The happy voices down 
there seemed to him successenough. They were the sounds 
he liked best to hear —in this tedious business of waiting 
for the rheumatism to get to his heart 


Fi 

T WAS not until the day before Tha i 

Hiram got the tedious business over with The 
the preparations for the funeral; the darkened holiday 
the funeral itself; then the reading of the will on Saturday 
Sunday —the three children being at Sunday-school 
Milton and Josie sat alone before the base-burner in the 
cottage parlor So far they had said scarce ly anything, 
and they were still rather dazed 

Josie, especially, couldn't understand it. These last 
years the old man had seemed to love them much in his 
grim way; herself and the children particularly he had 
seemed always to want near him. When the end finally 








> were 


came he appeared afraid; and it had been to her firm 
hands that he clung. Yet all the while, it seemed, he had 
been holding a harsh, cruel judgment against them in his 
heart. She couldn’t understand it 

Milton stared at the fire -a heavy, slow-moving man of 
forty, with a thick reddish beard and rather blank blue 


eyes. For years he had known that it would have been 
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re quite mistaken. Abraham immediately 
in the bank's affairs, leaving 


brother 


irely to his eld 








reature who had 


ation of Abraham’s superior 


Aside from Mr. Crane, the principal founder of the bank 


had been William B 


Mulholland, its veteran president, a 


man whom the entire community highly respected. Mr 


Mulholland was then in his seventieth 


year. At that age 





very oiten, ones memory isn t so good as It Was at forty 


one may have 


grown used 


to taking it somewhat easy 


le tting subordinates look after details With the highest 


respect for Mr 


Mulholland 


him, Abraham began asking 
from fifty to three hundred questions a day, as he delved 


Him Was Like 
Shoreless Sea 


into eve 


Why h 





and a fairly filial regard for 


the aged president anywhere 


ry corner of the bank's affai 


adn't this been done rather 


than the other Didn't this account 
need looking up, and wouldn't it | 

wise to reduce that loan Above all 
why re the Merchants’ National 
and the Farmers’ State Bank getting 
such and such business which it would 
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mental disability. President Mu ind had been out of 


town ten days when Abraham instructed the office boy 
to telephone Colonel Ihling that Vice-President Tinney 
wished to see him at the bank immediately. 

With the flight of years, while the colonel’s girth had 
increased and his flowing locks and mustache had changed 
from dark brown to bright silver, his dignity had devel- 
oped into a harmless pomposity. He had his own opinion 
of young Abey Tinney —whom he well remembered, as he 
frequently remarked, when he didn’t have a second shirt 
to his back. Nevertheless, Tinney was temporarily the 
chief officer of the bank. Imagining some crisis in the 
bank's affairs which demanded his veteran hand, the colo- 
nel put on his white sombrero hat, touched up his flowing, 
picturesque cravat, stroked his long, silken mustache, 





tightened up his dignity a couple of notches, and set forth 

Mr. Tinney was sitting in President Mulholland’s 
room. The colonel's ancient ‘‘demand”’ note, with the 
bank stock attached, lay on the table. Abraham picked 
up this note as though it were a rag, fixed the colonel with 
two small, cold, pale-blue eyes, and said, as one might 
address a recalcitrant office boy, ‘‘ When you going to take 
up this note, Ihling? The bank’s been lugging it ten 
years. That’s long I want you to take it up 


today 





enough. 

The colonel was speechless. If the obsequious old 
colored janitor at his office had suddenly slapped his face 
he could not have been more paralyzed 

“If you don’t take up the note by the time the bank 
closes,’ said Abraham in the same icy manner, ‘I'll pro- 
est it, advertise the collateral and have it sold at public 

The colonel so far recovered his faculties as to explode 
in language. But the upshot of this scene was. that the 
colonel —his hand so trembling with rage that he could 
scarcely hold a pen—then and there wrote his resignation 
as a director of the First National He addressed the 
resignation to President Mulholland, to whom also he 





“HE spell was still on Stover as he stum- 
bled over the resounding steps of Foun- 
dation House. But, twenty feet from 

pirit of irreverence overtook 

him. Then, at the thought of the waiting 
he began to pipe forth volumi- 
trains of Marching 
ough Georgia, kicking enormous pebbles 


ly before him 





etoriou 

Butsey White, sitting on the doorstep of 
Laloo gazed at him from the de pth sofa 
teaming frankfurter sandwich 

‘Well, you look cheerful,”’ he said in sur 


Prise 





( orne ff! Were you scared 
Seared! Lord, no! [enjoyed myself 


‘You're a cheerful liar, you are. What 


d he iv to 
H pe I rv the place and all that 
ort of thing And oh. ve he spoke about 
He did, did he id Butsey, precip 
i i r ne ra! furter sandwich 
He he ped I'd havea good influence on 


1 Stover, whose imagination had 


t gy ce ea 
Butsey re hfully, but the answer 
he intended could not be made, for, reck- 
oning on his host, he was already in his third frankfurter 


ser Shop yet to be \ ited 








link, if vou ever have to tell the truth,” he said it'll 
kill 1, Come in and meet Mr 
Mr. I \ leaning f counter —a 
ale A LW t le 
Lal I nand stover aid 
Butsev Whit« } ( heard about 
ir hot California 
Laioo transferred the toothpick and gave Stover his 
hand tired, unent! tic Way 
* Well. now, they do be pretty good hot dogs,”’ he drawled 
out Suppose you want on He looked at Stover in 
ee} eproachfulne and then slid around the counter 
in the shortest parabola possible 


Pick him out a nice young Pomeranian,” said Butsey 


peering into the steaming tin 
Laleo forked a frankfurter, selected a roll and looked 


xpectantly at Stover 


‘What's the matter 


aid Dink, mystified 
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addressed the envelope in which he sealed it. Either him- 
self or A. I. Tinney—upon whom he bestowed such epi- 
thets as upstart, beggar and puppy —should sever all con- 
nection with the bank. He would leave it to President 
Mulholland and the board of directors to say which it 
should be. He stumped out of the bank, boiling, and 
spent all the rest of the day venting his feelings. 

Not so Abraham. He immediately telephoned to 
Director Terhune and Director Maxfield, who was general 
manager of Consolidated Creameries. These two and 
Abraham constituted the board, now that President 
Mulholland was out of town and Colonel Ihling had 
resigned. Mr. Terhune, as we have seen, had the strong- 
est motives for obliging Abraham. Mr. Maxfield was a 
very cautious person who could usually be counted upon 
to go along with the majority. Mrs. Tinney, moreover, 
was a large stockholder in Consolidated Creameries. As 
acting president of the bank, Abraham had no scruples 
about opening the envelope which Colone! [hling had 
directed to the preside nt. As soon as the two other direct- 
ors arrived, therefore, he convened a meeting of the board, 
laid the colonel’s resignation before them and moved 
that it be immediately accepted. Maxfield might have 
demurred; but he was taken completely by surprise 
Moreover, Mr. Terhune seconded the motion, which 
settled it so far as Maxfield was concerned. Abraham 
then moved that they proceed to fill the vacancy which 
the colonel’s resignation left in the board. He had a 
candidate for the place—none other than his brother, 
Josiah. Even Terhune might have stuck a bit at Josiah 
if he had had longer time to think it over. But his obliga- 
tion to Abraham was great— especially as Abraham had 
not yet given his testimony in the Mulford affair. He 
seconded the nomination, and Maxfield would never be 
caught in a minority. Thus Josiah was elected 

This was a great boost for Josiah, who, before Mr. 
Crane's death, had been little more than a middle-aged 








Macnooder With His Arm on Stover's Shoulder, the Tennessee Shad on the Other Side 


Mustard or no mustard?" Butsey said in explanation 

He likes to talk, but the doctor won't let him 
‘I'll have all that’s coming to me,” said Dink loudly 
A second later his teeth had sunk into the odorous mass 
He shut his eyes, gazed seraphically at the smooty ceiling 
1 winked at Butsey 
‘Umm ?" said Butsey 


‘Umm! Umm! 





r dog-catc} 


‘Isn't he the faney voung 


**Well, I should rather! 


I say have another ? 


aid Dink, lost in the vapor 


‘Thanks, old chap, but I had a « ouple while you were 


chucking the Doctor under the | 


said Butsey clit ly 


more places to visit 






Save up now; we've gota couple 
**How much?” said Dink 
Laloo, who was reclining against the nearest wall, 
elevated four fingers and gazed out the window 
Four!”’ said Stover 

‘One and three 

‘Three!"’ said Butsey in feigned surprise. ‘Oh, I 
didn't eat three — well, Inever; what do you think of that?” 


S 
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delivery boy in Crane’s third-class store, and a humble 
fetcher and carrier for Abraham. For Abraham it was a 
still greater boost, because it gave him, in effect, two out 
of the five directorships; while he had every reason to 
count upon Mr. Terhune’s coéperation, and he did not 
think Maxfield was likely to stand out very stiffly against 
a really aggressive person. He felt quite securely seated 
in the saddle 

He could not be the whole bank; could not even know, 
at first hand, all that went on in the bank. But he made 
arrangements to know at second hand. The younger of 
the two bookkeepers was Frank Cox, the son of an esti- 
mable but indigent widow; himself a rather estimable 
young man of twenty-four, fairly intelligent, tolerably 





industrious, without conspicuous merit or conspicuous 
fault. A foible, however, he had. Before the demise of his 
father—a surveyor—the family had been in tolerably 
comfortable circumstances. Indeed, Frank was in his first 
year at college when, at Mr. Cox’s death, thet 
He iping to support 

limitations 





Ole of bread- 
winner suddenly devolved upon him. 
a mother and sister naturally imposes strict 
upon a young man who earns only sixty dollars a 
Frank accepted the limitations, yet I 
paradise haunted him. He could 
month or so, gathering with some of his mor 


month 





fellows for an evening of academic sociability 
exact, they met in the 
sisted of a barroom with four billiard tables in 
they played pool and drank a little beer —exercises which 
embodied the most precious memories of their college day 

This was Frank's error. Abraham chanced to hear of i 
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One evening peeking in at the side door of the Edelweiss 
as he had bootlessly done half a dozen other evenings, he 
was gladdened to see young Cox standing a little back 
from the bar with three other 
evidently, he was taking leave Mr. Tinney stepped in 


young fellows of whom, 
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Dink rubbed his ear thoughtf 
hard at Butsey and paid. | 
them to the door, leaned against the jamb 
and gazed down the road 

‘*Now for Bill Appl by ’ said Butsey 
chee rily “He's rolling 
We'll go in later for lamps and crockery and 
all that sort of thing. I thought we might 
sort of wash down the hot dog before we 
go up to the Jigger Shop —eh, w! 

In Appleby’s general merchandise store 


Stover gr 








eo llir nm lt 
rolling in Wealth 


vely shook hands with a quick 





businesslike little man with a Western mus- 
tache, a I 
of being on the trigger 

‘Well, Bill, how's business said Butsey 
iffably, nudging Stover 


“It's bad, boys it’s bad,”’ said Bill 


own-East twang and a general air 


“Bad, you old robber,” said Butsey; 
‘why, that little iron safe of your ist 
cracking open with coin How the root 


beer today 
‘It’s very nice, Mr. White. Just come in 
“Yes,itdid! Betitcame in with the Ark 


iid Butsey, to Stover’s great admiration 





‘Well, are you going to set us up toa couple 
; for it?’ 


? + 


of bottles, or have we got 
t irkish paste, 


‘We've go 


some very fh 
Mr. White 
“Well? 


**Sure!”’ 


the rootbeer 





said Bill, prodt 


’ said Butsey, looking at Stover 





“I'd like to show you some of our new crockery sets 





Mr. Stover,” said Appleby softly. ‘‘Just come in this 
morning. Want a student’s lamp?”’ 

‘No time now, Bill,’ said Butsey, hastily consulting tl 
clock. ‘‘See you later. ‘i 

Other groups came in; Appleby moved awa Stove 
quenching the hot dogs in rootbeer, heard : n the open- 


ing salutations: 

‘Well, Bill, how’s business ?"”’ 

“*Tt’s bad, Mr. Parsons It’s bad.”’ 

‘Well, Bill, ta-ta,”’ said Butsey, as they 
‘Seen Doe Macnooder this morning ? 

‘*No, Mr. White, I haven't saw him today 

*‘Always make him answer that,” said Butsey chuc! 
ling, ‘‘and always ask him about business. We all d 
It’s e-tiquette. There’s Firmin’s,”’ he said, with a wave 
of his hand —** post-office country store, boots and shoes 
and all that sort of thing. And here’s the Jigger Shop!” 

Stover had no need of the explanation. Before a one- 
story, glass-fronted structure a swarm of boys of all ages 


sizes and colors clustered on steps and railings, or perched 
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moved 0 
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on posts and backs of chairs, all raveno isly attacking the 
jigger to the hungry clink of the spoon against the glas 

They elbowed their way in through the joyous, buzzing 
mass to where, by the counter, Al, watchdog of the jigger, 





scooped out the fresh strawberry ice cream and gathered 
in the nickels that went before At the moment of their 
arrival Al was in what might be termed a defensive 
formation. One elbow was leaning on the counter, one 
hand caressed the heavy, drooping mustache, one ear 


listened to the promises of a ravenous, impecunious group 
but the long pointer nose and the financial eyes were 
dreamily fixed on the group without 

“* Gee, did you ever set such an eye 2” said Butsey who 
had reasons of his own for quailing before it. ‘It’s almost 
up to the Doctor's. You can't fool him —not fora minute 
Talk about Pierpont Morgan! Why, he knows the whok 
blooming lot of us, just what we're worth. Why, that ey 
of his could put a hole right through any pocket. Watch 
him when he spots me Pushing forward he exclaimed 
‘Hello, Al; glad to see me 

Al turned slowly, fastening his glance on him with stony 
intentness 

“Don’t bother me, you Butsey,”’ he said shortly 

‘Al, I've sort of set my sweet tooth on these strawberry 
jiggers of yours 

The guardian of the jigger made a half motion in the 
air, as though to brush away an imaginary fly 

‘Two nice, creamy, double strawberry jiggers, Al.’ 

Al's eyes drooped wearily 

My friend, Mr. Vanastorbilt Stover, here's setting up 

said Butsey in conciliating accents 

The eyes ope ned and fastened on Stover, who advanced 
saying 


That goes 


* Ring a coupk of dimes down, Astorbilt iid Butsey 
** Al’s very fond of music.’ 
“*Give me change for that,’ said Stover, rising to the 


occasion with a five-dollar bill 

‘* And, for the love of Mike, hustle ‘em said Butse y 
White. ‘I’ve only got a second.’ 

The shop began to empty rapidly as the hour of the two- 
o'clock recitation neared. Stover gazed into the pink 
fruity depths of his first strawberry jigger, inserted his 
spoon gingerly and took a nibble. Then he drew a long 
contented breath, gazed into the land of dreams, and 
gave himself up to the delights of a new, of an incompar- 
able sensation. Butsey White, gobbling against time, flung 





out occasional, full-mouthed phrases 

‘Got to run —’xcuse us~—jemima! Isn't it the stuff! 

see you at three better bring some back in box 
don't tell any one though espe cially the Coffee-colored 
Angel rn 

Across the fields the bell suddenly, impatiently brutally 
clanged out. With a last convulsive gulp Butsey White 
finished his glass and burst from the shop in the helter- 











skelter company of the last laggards. Stover, left alone 
looked inquiringly at Al 

“Recitation,” said Al. ‘ They’ve got a two-twenty 
sprint before the bell stops We're out of hours, now 
except for the Upper House.” 

‘**Meaning me?”’ said Stover, rising 


“Sit where you are,” said Al. ‘‘ You're all right for 
today. Where do you hang out 
“Green Hous« said Dink, who, beginning to feel 





hungry ordered another jigger and s¢ lected a chocolate 
éclair 

‘You're not rooming with Butsey White? 

“The same.” 

*“You are?"’ said Al pityingly. ‘‘ Well, just let me give 
you one word of advice, young fellow. Sew your shirt to 


Butsey Uttered a Shriek and Fell in Convulsions on the Bed 
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your back, or he 
have it off while 
youre getting uv 
your ¢ il 

“T wasn't | 
yesterday 11d 
Dink impud 
gesturing with bh 
spool! ‘*And |! 


rather fancy I'm 
pretty cute litth 
proposition my- 


sell 


If any of these 


smart Alecs can get 























the best of m« it 
said Dink grandilo- r 
juently, egged « 4 
\ 
t y 
coa 
} Penne ‘ 
‘ As slick as they il sp 
ne 7 \ r \\ j ; 
ARS Cm Why, Some of ‘Em are So Slick That When They Come in 11 | ra Mids abies 
say the Cash Drawer and Stuff Cotton in My Ears 1 pul that up for 
Al, with i i} 
= line of 1 been put ‘ N ‘ Ml 
to tnat i ow G ! i ht 
()} \ } 
‘Say, you re gto havea é ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ " 
Watch me uid D } | | 
less confidence thar en he t | | Neve I t ind 
tior on the tage t t I ‘ | 
Young fellow uid Al, leanir tor I 
him from under his eyelids ire or \ Wt he { . ‘ 
know what you've come to Why, there a inch of It's o1 1 couple | t ‘ i said you 
young stock-jobbers around here that imakea Wa re gr to cl ‘ \ ea 
Street bunco-steerer take to raising chickens!  Slich lurkey boned uy 
Why, some of ’em are so slick that when they come I M ler seer ‘ 
lock the cash drawer and stuff cotton in my ear It liotic to ] ya real, | ‘ ipl 
‘Bring ’em on,” said Dink disdainfully f ‘ 
At this moment there was a loud flop by the window Hurry up; 1 
tne rear ind the Penne Set ot 1 rm t if \ if I ne SS } 1 \ i int 
floor At the sa moment WD Macnooder I ner i i er 
innocently by on t farther sidewalk, turne las} W x ‘ | ‘ 
across the street, bo hop and, returnir ( I} i iid A ith a 
the door, care ully irveyed the approache 1a ff l It L pe 1 
All cl iT sald ne i¥ n t et te) | id iro! ne I 4 « , ! T ! ul 
All’s well on the Rappahannocl returned the 
at the door Whatd ! d I intl 
Macnooder, with a well-executed d huttl and I ul ‘ 
the lrenne see St id vith a st {ft ted iope ot ! \ I t \\ 
body, advanced and shook hand u t t rea 
Al, we come not to take your hard-earned 1 ey, but era ‘ | I 
ao you gooa said Ma oder as usual, genia t re Me 
an imaginary hand loc Ma I 
The Tennessee Shad camped « he back of a chair Have ‘ t 
drew up his thin, long leg 1id one bony finger a i t 
bony nose and looked expectantly at Macnooder } 
Meanwhik \ Vithout tur i ba il er } 
moved over to the glass counter that sheltered appet \ 1 
trays of éclairs, plum e and cream puffs and, whistlit I 
a melancholy note, locked the door inned the cour Sa 
and placed a foot on the cover of the jigger tu r ther 
Doe Macnooder, whose round bullet head and littk The Tenn 
rhinoceros eyes had followed the hostile preparation, said a tared at St 
sorrowfully 
**Al-bert, your conduct grieves u J 
**Go ahead, now said Alin a tired voice Ye 
““Go ahead aid Macnooder, looking in surprise at On the 
the equally impassive Tennessee Shad < 


**What’s the flimflam today ? Wi 
‘*Al,”’ said Macnooder, in kis most persuasive ton Si 
“you wrong me. My motives are honorable At four VI I t { 


a od 





o'clock this very afternoon Turkey Reiter will proce¢ 
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ing of the frankfurters at Laloo’s 
It'sa shame,” said Macnooder. ‘ Here, Al, make that 
a triple. Don’t think we're all like that, though.”’ 

Al, listening, was sorely puzzled at this sudden cordial- 
ity, knowing of old the firm of Doe Macnooder and the 
Tennessee Shad 

“Tl say, let me set up for éclairs, or something,”’ said 
Stover, exce¢ dingly moved. 

“Nota cent,” said Macnooder firmly. 

“T hope Butsey hasn't been steering you around to 
Firmin’s and Appleby’s for crockery and all that sort of 
thing,’’ said the Tennessee Shad, with a look that at once 
convineed Stover of his roommate's criminal complicity 

‘Why, he was going to do that after this recitation.” 

“‘He was, was he?” said Doc. ‘Think of that! He’s 
going. to stick you for everything first hand.” 

“What can ; 

“Do? Save half your chink get everything second hand, 
the way we do.”’ 

A] comprehe nding, leaned back and smiled. 

“I'll bet he get’s a rake-off,” said Stover indignantly 

“IT don’t say that,” said Macnooder, with the air of 
insinuating as much 

“*T wish | knew the rope 

“That's easy enough. Any one can tell you.” 

“TI wish you fellows’d put me on.” 

**Glad to do it,’ said Macnooder, without enthusiasm 
“Finish up and we'll fit you out in a jiffy.” 

When the three went shuffling down the street Al did 
an unusual, an unprecedented thing. He actually made 
the turn of the counter and stationed himself at the door, 
watching the group depart— Macnooder with his arm on 
Stover's shoulder, the Tennessee Shad on the other side 

When they disappeared beyond Bill Orum the cob- 
bler’s, in the direction of the Dickinson, he said slowly in 
profound admiration: 

“Well, I'li be jiggered! If those body-snatchers don't 
get electrocuted they'll own Fifth Avenue!’ 








y 
ue IME up to my room and we'll see what's on hand,’ 

/ said Doc, entering the Dickinson. ‘‘ Too bad you re 
stuck down in the Green—no house spirit there—you 
must get in with us next year.’ 

**Doe’s a grez ] 
Macnooder went 
{e’s a sort of clearing house for the whole school 








said the Tennessee Shad, as 


ahead, ‘“‘a great business man 





I 
he’s taken a regular fan y to you ‘ 

“What did he get his ‘L’ for?” said Stover, as the 
Tennessee Shad, to gain time, showed him the lower floor 

“Fullback on the eleven last fall. Here’s the Trium- 
phant Egghead’s room. Isn't ita peach? They've gota 
good crowd here; you must be with them or us next year 
Here's sey Reiter's and Butcher Stevens’ quarters 
They're crackerjacks, too; on the eleven and the nine 
Come on, now. We'll strike Doc. You know he studies 
medicine and all that sort of thing. Wait till I give the 
countersign. Doc's most particular.” 

Stover found himself in a den, a combination of drug- 
store, taxidermist’s shop and general warehouse. All 
about the room were ranged 
an extraordiriary array of 
bottles green bottles that 
lurked under the bed, red 
blue and white bottles that 
climbed the wall and 
crowded the mantelpiece, 


tons of bottles that peered 
| 
i 





out of half-opened boxes, al 





ticketed and mustered in 
regiments. From the ceiling 
a baby alligator swung ona 
wire, blinking at them hor- 
ribly with hining gla eves: 
a stuffed owl t in one cor- 
ner; while « pposite a 





muskrat peered into a croy 
nest. The closet and all 
available floor space wer: 
heaped high with paper 
boxes and wooden cases 
while over all were innu- 
merable catalogue 
Pretty fine, isn’t it 
aid the Tennessee Shad 
It's wonderful aid 
Stover, not quite at case 
it not bad 
I'dliketo havea nice, whits 
keleton over there in that 
corner; but they're hard to 
Now let's 


get down to business. Sit 


get nowaday 


daown 

Stover took the only chair; 
the Tennessee Shad curled 
up languidly on the bed 





“Well, he did sort of impose on me,” said Stover, think- 
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after brushing aside the débris; while Macnooder, perched 
on a drygoods box, poised a pencil over a pad of paper 

“You want a crockery set, first; a student lamp, and an 
oil can to keep your oil in.” 

“Especially the can,”’ said the Tennessee Shad gravely 
‘Better get a padlock with it, or the whole Green House 
will be stealing from you.”’ 

‘I don’t know whether I have a can on hand,” said 
Macnooder anxiously. ‘‘ But here’s a lamp.’ 

He placed a rather battered affair in the middle of the 
floor, saying: 

“It’s a little squee-geed, but you don't care about looks 
They ask you all kinds of prices for them when they're 
new; but you can have this for two-twenty-five. There's 
a bite out of the shade, but you can turn that side to the 
wall. They're rather hard to get second hand.” 

‘All right,’’ said Stover. 

“Better light it up first,” said the Tennessee Shad 
professionally. 

““That’s businesslike,”’ said Macnooder, who lit a match 
and, after an unsuccessful attempt, said: ‘‘There’s no 
oilin it. Still, if Stover wants 

“‘Never mind that,’’ said Stover loudly, to show his 
confidence. 

** Now for the toilet set.”’ 

“Say, how about the can?” 

“Oh, the can. Let me look,” said Macnooder, dis- 
appearing among the packing-boxes in the closet 

‘You want that,’’ said the Tennessee Shad confiden- 
1 ally 

‘Hope he’s got one,”’ said Stover 

Macnooder reappeared with an ordinary kerosene can 
and a padlock, announcing: 

‘This is the only one I've got on hand. It’s my own 

‘**Let him have it,”’ said the Tennessee Shad. ‘‘ No one 
can get in here; you're always locked and bolted.”’ 

Macnooder hesitated 

“*How does it work?”’ said Stover, interested. 

“The spigot is plugged up and the top cover is pad- 
locked to the side. See? Now no one can get it I don't 
particularly care about selling it, but if you want it take 





it at one-twenty-five.’ 

“That's too much,” said the Tennessee Shad. ‘One 
plunk’s enough.” 

“You're paying cash?” said Maecnooder, considering 

“Sure!” said Stover. 

Well, call it one bone, then.” 

Stover looked gratefully at the Tennessee Shad, who 
winked at him to show him he was his friend. 

** Now, about a crockery set,’’ said Macnooder, scratch- 
ing his head. ‘I’ve got two, plain and fancy, what we 
call a souvenir set—but you wouldn't understand that. 
I'll show you the regular kind.” 

‘* What's a souvenir set?’ said Dink, mystified. 

‘Oh, it’s a sort of school fad,”’ said the Tennessee Shad, 
as Doe disappeared. ‘Every piece is different, collected 
from all sorts of places—swap ‘em around like postage 
stamps, don’t you know? We've got rather tired of the 
ordinary thing, you know.” 

“Say, that’s a bully idea, isn’t it?’’ said Dink, whose 
imagination was strongly appealed to 





“Cracky, What a Prize! Say, I'd Like to Make a Bid Myself” 








‘Some of the fellows have perfect beauts,”’ said the 
Tennessee Shad, yawning; ‘‘got at hotels, and house 
parties, and all that sort of thing 

“Why, that beats hooking signs all hollow,” 
growing enthusiastic 

“*T didn’t know you'd be interested,” said the Tennessee 
Shad carelessly. ‘* Like to see one?’ 

‘You bet I would 

il! say Doe. old boy,” said the Tennessee Shad; “ bring 
out the souvenir set, too, will you, like a good fellow ? 

‘Wait till I get this out,’’ said Maenooder, who, after 
much rummaging, puffed back with a blue-and-white set 
which he arranged on the floor 

‘“‘How’s that appeal to you?’’ he said with a flourish of 
his hand “Good condition, too; only the soap ad h has 
a nick. You can have it for two-fifty 

But Dink had no eyes for the commonplace 

“Could I see the other,”” he said, ‘‘ before I decide 


aid Dinl 


Macnooder appeared loath to exert himself to no purpos« 
You wouldn't cotton to it, bub.” he said 

“I’m not so sure about that,” said the Tennessee Shad 
“This chap’s no bottle baby; he’s more of a sport than 
you think. I'll bet you he’s got a few swagger trophies, 
in the line of signs, himself 

“T’ve got two or three that might strike your fame y 
said Dink with a reckless look. 

**Come on, Doc, don’t be so infernally lazy. You're the 
deuce of a salesman. Out with the crockery 

““What’s the use?’’ said Doe half-heartedly, mov 
back into the litter of the closet 


“Don’t get it unless you can afford it,’’ said the Ten- 


nessee Shad in a friendly whisper 

When at length the souvenir set had been « irefully 
displayed on the top of a box, cleared for the occasion 
Stover beheld a green and white pitcher, rising like a pond 
lily from the depths of a red and white basin 
lavender tooth mug, a blue cup and a pink soap d 
the whole somewhat the effect of an a 








lrora boreall 


The Tennessee Shad sprang up and examined each piece 
with a connoiss 
mug, especially, attracted his curiosity. He looked 
over, handled it gingerly, holding it to the light. 

“Don’t think t 
looking at Doe. ‘“ It’s eracked.”’ 

“Suppose it is! 
whose that is? 
Baldwin.” 

“No? 

“ Fact Last day of spring term, wh 
math exam.” 

You don't say so 

“What are the rest?’”’ 
could possibly compensate for such treasures 

“The rest are not so much; from the other houses 
but they’re good pieces. The water pitcher was traded 
by Cap Keefer, catcher of the nine, you know But 
there’s one article iid Doe, pointing melodramaticall) 
“that’s worth the whole lot Only I'll have to put you 
under oath—both of you.”’ 

The Tennessee Shad, puzzled, looked hard at Mac- 
nooder and raised his rig hand Stover followed suit 

* That said Macnooder 
“came direct from Founda- 





eur’s enthusiasm The lavender tooth 





is up to the rest,”’ he said finally 


’ said Doe scornfull “Do you know 


That was swiped out of the set of Brother 


n he Was giving a 


said Stover, wondering what sum 








tion House That belonged 
to his Nibs himself! 

“Come off! said the 
Tennessee Shad, not daring 
to look at Maecnooder 
‘That's a buneco game.” 

‘I didn say it wa 
wiped,’ said Macnooder 
indignantly. “Just give 
me a chance, will you It 


was smashed up at the fire 
scare and thrown away with 
a lot of otherthings. Tough 
Met arty, down at the 
Green, I think, has got the 
slop jar.” 

“ Excuses,”’ said the Ten- 
I did thin! 
for a moment you were try 
ing to impose on my young 


nessee Shad 


confidence Gee! Just 
think of it! Cracky vhat a 
prize! The Doctor himself 

well well! Sa) I'd like 
to make a bid myself 

“Tt poe with the set 
said Macnooder. “It ain't 
mine; I'm only getting the 
commission.”’ 

Stover, having caressed 


drew a long 





each arti 

breath and said faltering] 
I suppose It comes pre tty 

high?” 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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OWA has 1365 banks, one for each 183 
of its populati H 
one for each 1740; Kansas has 1 
one for each 1770; Oklahoma has 854, or 


for each 1740; 
































the Dakotas have 1105, one 


for each 1060. Counting five persons famil here 
is in the Middle-West agricultur Set ne ire 
no large cities, a bank for each 350 familie In the 5174 
banks of this group of states is deposited $842,000,000 
including only individual deposits, time dep¢ ind sav- 
LCCK s. It is not unusual to find nk in a 
hamlet with a population of 200 etime o of ther 
lhe town of 600 inhabitants without a bar the 
exception; the little cities of 4000, with four ! e eactl 
ure common, In one county two hundred mile t 
Kansas City, where reside 25,000 persor ”) t 
are twenty banks, fourteen of them in towns o ! 
150 to 1000 population. In the country banks of t 
county » deposits > $1,000,000 and the o ‘ 
nd depositors are rmer One bank of > , 
Capital ha XLY SI 
len years ago when a farmer sold a ] wheat he 
took the pay-check t the bank and dre the > In cur 
rency; now he depo the check hich at present price 
for grain amounts to $50—and adds it his bank acc , 
Formerly, also, when making a purchase produced a 
greasy pocketbook and counted out the bill n he 
ikes from his pocket a soiled check} ! ( 
blank vith a ibby lead-pencil 
rhe other da i far i ne Dor tract 
land, agreein to pa $1 400 I enh ne I 
1000 and the contract w ned \ | Ler ey 
met again and the buyer ave il her check the 
remaining $12,400. He then paid three dollars for mal 
out the necessary pape! ind this three dolla | 
the actual money handled in the whole tr n 
Thus has the function of 1 cour nk changed 
With the advent of agricultural prosperity aNKING 
among the last of the deus t ract the mer, For 
years he had looked upon the b with awe, because i 
was to him so much assistance. Suddenly he woke up to 
his opportunities and became a banker himself 
Little Banks That are Profitable 
HE first promoters met with little ¢ iragement 
“W hy not take a few snare Was i ed a el 1o 
tockman 
** Banks fail, and where would my be then 
But if you own the bank you won't let it fail and the 
money will always be there earning you more. Beside 


think of the convenience 
**Guess that’s so, a 


farmer and his wife were refe 


To the farmer there is sor 
independence in having an interest in a 
own but one share, costing $100, but he 


represents than the same amount investe 


This 





or a fat steer entiment made tl 


country banks easy, and scattered them 


bank commissioners of the Western sta 


liscouraged the institution of new concer 


the business inter i 
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The Cheap Grafter 


VERY fresh graft disclosure proves anew the amaz- 

4 ing cheapness of the grafters. Some of the forty or 
fifty Pittsburgh councilmen who were bribed got as much 
as eighty-one dollars a head for their votes. From that 
the price shaded off to fifty dollars 








Touching stories are told of men ir public positions ol 
trust who yield to the temptation of a glittering bribe in 
order to meet some pressing financial need Such cases 
there may be but they are not typical The typical 
bribe-taker is a poor little sneak thief, so pitifully void of 
character that he hasn't even the couraye to ask a decent 
price for himself. In city councils and in state legislatures 


the big robberies of the public are usually accomplished 
by means of members who are so ready to sell themselves 
that they will accept anything that looks like money: a 
lew twenty -dollar bill either will do 
Now, this is due also to a democratic, but utterly mis- 
tive govern- 
ment, the more representaulves the people have the better; 
that every petty subdivision, such as the ward in the city, 
or the county in the te, must elect its own particular 
alderman or legislator, in order that local interests may 
be properly repre ented This vicious cheapening ot the 


or a few fives 


taken, notion —the notion that, in a represent 











representative office results in a lot of amazingly cheap 


representauives, ent h possessing very little responsibility. 

The best-governed cities, on the whole, are those that 
have adopted the commission pl in electing only a few men 
and turning the government over to them. We expect 
that other 


until legislatures are reduced in size about nine-tenths 





ate capitals will be fruitful sources of scandal 


The Office-Holding Business 


pC ‘ENTLY Senator Aldrich mentioned three hundred 
AY million dollars as the sum that he could save the 
Federal Government annually if he were permitted to run 
it as econom! rally is he knew how 

This does not refer to graft, but merely to waste arising 
from extravagant and incompetent administration. In 
greater or less degree this same waste appears in the 
yovernments of most cities and of most states. Alto- 
gether it makes a prodigious sum taken out of our pockets 
every year and thrown away. This sum is chargeable, in 
1 measure, to that grand old democrat, Andrew Jackson. 

Andrew believed that one man was as good as another 


consequently, as much entitled to hold a Government job 
i . J 


and enjoy the emoluments thereof. To an extension of 
this democratic, but entirely mistaken, idea much of the 
te is due. In spite of civil-service reform, the notion 


iat a Government office is a sort of snap that ought to 
be passed around, especially if control of the Government 
hifts from one party to the other, is still prevalent 


Consequently, our governments are largely run by ama- 
teurs and incon petents The term ** professional office- 
holder” is one of reproach. But if office-holding —that is, 


conducting public business—were really a profession in 
his country, it would be much money in our pockets 


Cattlemen on Beef Prices 
\ ITS recent convention in Fort Worth the Cattle- 
\ Raisers’ Association earnestly considered the national 
problem of dear meat. To fatten a Texas steer, it was 
said, takes twenty five hundred pounds of cottonseed 
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hulls and a thousand pounds of cottonseed meal. Twenty 
years ago this amount of feed cost eleven dollars, or 
twenty-six per cent of the market value of the fat steer. 
Ten years ago the feed cost seventeen dollars, or thirty- 
six per cent of the steer’s value. It now costs twenty-six 
dollars or forty-five per cent of the price of the steer. 
There are more cattle than ever in the country, but fewer 
in the feeding pens, because feed is so high. If more steers 
are fattened the demand for feed will increase, tending to 
enhance the price. Or if the price of feed and cotton fall 
the farmer will have less incentive to produce them. 

The convention was not without hope, however, as to 
the perplexing matter of high prices. There are, said a 
speaker, ‘‘thousands of retail butchers in this country, 
selling one-half a beef or less each day, who must make 
sufficient profit on this small quantity to meet the large 
expense incident to city life The great problem 
before the American people is to devise ways and means 
for the producer to reach the consumer with the minimum 
cost of handling the product.”” Which requires coéperation 
if consumers are to get all the benefit of the minimum cost. 


Borrowing Postal Savings Trouble 


OST of the worry over the postal savings-bank bill 
seems quite supererogatory —as, for instance, that it 
will drain localities of their capital if the Government keeps 
the deposits in its own hands; or if it redeposits the money 
in local banks or invests it in local securities it will be 
liable to loss through bank failures or poor judgment in 
picking out the securities; or if it deposits in the local 
banks those banks will send the money on to Wall Street 
during dull periods, to foster speculation. 

Postal banks are intended to attract money that is not 
now deposited in any bank—that of foreigners who are 
used to Government banks at home and are suspicious of 
private concerns, and that in localities which now lack 
proper savings-bank facilities. To attract this money 
will, no doubt, be their chief function. If money that now 
reposes in a stocking were sent on to Washington the 
community would not be poorer in available capital. All 
the available money in the country is now deposited in 
local banks. It has been shown many times that the loss 
to bank depositors through failures amounts to only a 
minute fraction of one per cent. Asa matter of fact, the 
Government, having complete supervision of the natienal 
banks, should have shown more confidence in them in the 
past by depositing without security, as everybody else 
does. And if a little of the money now in the banks should 
pass through the post-office and so back into the old chan- 
nel there would be no more surplus funds to foster specu- 
lation with than before. 

To most of the critics a perfect postal savings bill is like 
a good Indian —dead. 


Arguments That Prove Too Much 
\ HENEVER a warm fight for prohibition comes up 


the arguments of the saloon interests resemble a dog 
in the nugatory act of chasing its own tail. They insist 
upon the vast economic importance of the liquor traffic 
it employs so much labor, rents so many buildings, buys 
so much corn, hops and glassware. Ten thousand saloons, 
we read, spend at least a million dollars annually simply 
for laundering towels, aprons, jackets. If you close the 
saloons the innocent Chinese will be ruined. 

We don’t think that argument convinces any open-eyed 
person. Every such person knows too well that the liquor 
traffic, industrially considered, is a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. The industrial losses that flow 
from it far outweigh the gains. If a city lost three laun- 
dries and its poorhouse it would, on the net balance, be 
considerably ahead 

But lest this argument might convince somebody, the 
saloon interests promptly nullify it by declaring that 
prohibition does not in the least diminish the consumption 
of liquor. Consequently it cannot diminish the produc- 
tion; as many hands are employed, as much barley, glass- 
ware and cork is bought as before. 

The simple fact is, of course, that there is no good argu- 
ment in favor of the liquor traffic—any more than there 
is a good argument in favor of tuberculosis. The only 
question is how best to deal with it. That the surgery of 
prohibition is effective only where local sentiment strongly 
supports it seems to be the net result of experience at 
the present time 





Taxes and Reform 
prep YNALLY personal property is assessed for tax- 


ation as the law says it shall be. This may happen 
among farmers whose horses and cows are in plain sight 
Or it may happen to modest householders who cannot 
whisk the upright piano down cellar when the assessor 
appears. As to personalty in a more portable and conceal- 
able form, it happens when a man dies and his estate is 
scheduled in court. His widow and orphans then may 
have to pay in taxes a fourth or a third of the year’s 
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income, or even more. But that the great bulk of per- 
sonal property, which the law says shall be taxed, is 
not taxed, everybody knows. Result, the unlucky por- 
tion which the assessor does find pays more than it should 
To tax certain forms of personal property according to 
law, in certain states, would amount practically to confis- 
cating them. 

In New York City personal property taxation yields 
only about eight per cent of the total tax. More than 
thirty years ago a high authority recommended that it be 
abolished altogether. High authority has repeated this 
recommendation periodically from that day to this 
Three years ago ap expert committee reported: ‘The 
personal property tax is a farce.’””, Now Mayor Gaynor, 
in a public letter, urges that the cause be taken up anew 

It is essentially the cause of common sense and political 
honesty. In practice the tax is farcical and unjust. The 
greater part of the property pays nothing. The remainder, 
consequently, pays more than it should. Broadly speaking, 
this statement is as applicable elsewhere as in New York 
City. 

Why, then, isn’t personal property taxation abolished ? 
Well, somebody might say that the legislature was taxing 
farmers on their land and letting off the bloated bond- 
holders—as though the bloated bondholders didn’t get 
off, anyway. 


Reforming the House of Lords 


HE advantage of a hereditary Upper House over an 

elected one, such as Lord Rosebery proposes, is obvious. 
The democratic ideal, probably, would be a single House 
of Parliament or Congress, directly elected by the people 
and, as the people’s representative, possessing complete 
control of the Government. In the Revolutionary period, 
when “‘the waves of democracy ran high,”’ this ideal was 
closely approached in this country, a single House prac- 
tically controlling the Government in a number of the 
states. Admittedly the experiment did not work well 
then, and there has since been a pretty general conviction 
that some check upon the popular will, in “he form of a 
conservative Upper House, is essential to prevent mis- 
takes and excesses into which the passionate multitude 
might otherwise rush at times of excitement 

But whatever checks the popular will cannot itself be 
popular. If the ‘‘check and balance” theory be sound 
the less popular it is the better—its chief business being to 
thwart the populace. The advantage of a hereditary 
Upper House is that it can discharge this business admi- 
rably —being absolutely independent of the public—but it 
cannot do anything more. Such a House shows nakedly 
for exactly what it is—a check upon the majority. 
Stripped of public support and mostly dependent for 
whatever ability it contains upon the mere accident of 
birth, there is little danger that it will acquire power in 
the Government beyond this simple checking function 
Reduced to a merely suspensive veto, as the Liberals pro- 
pose, such a House is likely to be far more comfortable to 
democracy than an elected House, which, drawing to itself 
some measure of public support and most of the political 
ability of the country, might become as powerful and 
mischievous as our Senate is. 


Music and Sport in English 


WEET sounds of spring—such as “Strike One!" and 

‘Batter Out!” —now arise in Texas and flowery Cali- 
fornia, tickling the ears of an expectant nation. Another 
baseball season is opening. Coincidentally, in the North, 
sweet sounds of winter are dying. Another musical sea- 
son is drawing to a close. 

Without wasting words to support a self-evident prop- 
osition, we shall simply assert that baseball and music 
are important national interests. To promote healthy 
appreciation of them is a high journalistic duty. With 
certain honorable exceptions, daily journalism performs 
this duty very badly by permitting its baseball reporters 
and music critics to write in a strange jargon from which 
only the expert can possibly extract meaning. When the 
person to whom baseball is a casual diversion reads, for 
example, that ‘‘ Oscar was wiid and beaned two stickmen 
or that Johnnie ‘‘soaked a home run out of the cigar box,” 
what will he imagine the performances of Oscar and 
Johnnie actually to have been? The perplexity of the 
mere amateur who reads that the orchestra failed to grasp 
‘‘the dirigental standards and historial perspective of the 
score’ will be still greater Of the two ce ilprit s the base- 
ball reporter is no doubt the more excusable, because hi 
verbal eccentricities are really meant to express an idea 
while those of the music critic are meant to hide the 
absence of ideas. 

We have a suggestion in the true interest of sport and 
culture. Let the baseball reporter write up the concerts 
and the music critic report the ball games. Thus for a 
season or two, until each had invented a new jargon, both 
would be compelled to set down what they saw and heard 
in plain terms, and public interest in two very important 
human activities would probably be stimulated 
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The Boss That Would Be 
ple 


DOUBT me not there will be peo] 

cursed with long, prehensile memories —who will 

say, on reading this little gem of prose: ‘‘ Why 
he had one on Root before.’’ That is, I doubt me 
not people will Say those words, those very word 
provided The Dear Editor does not say 
periorm one ot those horrible edi- 
torial rites that serve, from time to time, to de prive 
the American public of brilliant flashes of genius 
and entail wear and tear the talented 
young ladies who slip out the rejection slips and 
the rejections 

However, if I do get past with this charming essay 
I desire to begin it by observing that I neither need 
the hoarse hoots of the brutal public nor the refined 
roasts of the ecphasistie editor to inform me that I 
did have one on Senator Root. I know it And by 
the same token, I am going to have another if some- 
body does not throw a switch on me 

Literature, of 
cuses need literature always, but just in passing let 
it be said that any former eulogiums concerning 
E. Root that may have been spread on this page were 
eulogiums of him in his hither character as a states- 
man, and that the forthcoming remarks concern 
E. Root in his hence character as a boss. Now a boss 
may be a statesman, and a statesman may be a boss 
but let us not confuse the two 
Mr. Root was a statesman before he became a boss, 


people 


them first 


and, so saying 


yreat on 


course, needs no excuse, albeit ex- 


nor get confused 
and far be it from any person to say he is not a states- 
man now that he has become a boss; but the fact is 
that as and as a boss he 
is an entirely new kind of a Root, like as not a tap- 
Root, when they get to wanting campaign contribu- 
tions over there in New York, something most worthy 
of consideration from this new slant 

You see, it is only at rare intervals that we get 
intellect like that of E. Root on the public payroll 
Mostly, the few similar intellects that 
there are —similar, mark you, not same 
are caught when they are young and 
devoted to the interests of the Predatory 
Plutes. It may be—indeed, it is quite possible 

that Mr. Root enjoyed a like captivity in 
those other days, but presently he withdrew 
from behind the busy marts of trades—plural, please —and 
entered on the path of glory that had led to his apotheosis 
as The Uneasy Boss 

New York State, being the Empire subdivision of this 
great Union, has always had a few political emperors work- 
ing at emping all day and most of the nights 
of said Empire State have been free, of course, but not 
freed. That wonderful metropolis that guards the gate- 
way to the vast commerce of the Atlantic —you know the 
patter —has for many years been clamped into the fi 
and had its political destinies destined | y 
persons who have had great difficulty in writing their 
names and, thus, have found it too much trouble to give 
receipts. And upstate, where the Republican party has 
flourished, has boss below the 
Bronx and one boss who bossed above the Bronx. 

The last real boss of the upstate Republican party was 
Thomas C. Platt, not long dead, but not boss for several 
years before he died him 
bosslings, none really big enough to run a precinct, and 
then, at a moment fraught with difficulty and mixed, not 
to say scrambled, with certain concerning 
legislation and thousand-dollar bills, E. Root, who had 
been preparing for the grand spectacular appearance he 
made, stepped: himself boldly into the arena and said: 
“Behold! I am now the 


a statesman he is familiar, 








an 


The people 
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When Leadership Goes With the Toga 
ig ) BE sure, the beholding was not very good, it seemed, 


because the persons whom Mr. Root asked to behold 
couldn't see him at all, and went along in their deviou 
ways and named the man Mr. Root didn’t want named 
the occasion being the election of a leader for the Repub- 
lican party in the New York Senate. Still, that 
particular difference to Mr. Root, for he 
well aware that this defiance wa ilitary persons 
call a demonstration in force to cover a retreat. Having 
set out to be boss in New York, and liking the job, sooner 
or later Mr. Root may get all the titles and appurtenances 
Woodruff did not capitulate, but he 
along about next September 
For a good many years the Republican party leadership 
in New York went with the Senatorship. Conkling was 
boss, and Platt, after a time of organizing, followed hin 
and, as soon as possible, went back to the Senate which 
he had quit in Conkling’s wake, years before. Then, when 
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Unwrinkled 





Have it ready to wear when you want 
it—tresh and free from wrinkle s—without 
sity for constant pressing. 

Keep it away from dust aad soot — safe 
from-the ever flying moth—by simply slip- 
ping itintoa 


Wayne Cedared 
Paper Wardrobe 


after each evening’s wear. 

The Wayne Cedared P iper Wardrobe i 
the ideal storage protection for all garments 
ill the year ’round, But it is most valuable 
for day to day use 

It makes the care of the clothes easy — 
ke eps their looks—doub! S their life, 

Wayne Wardrobes do away with wrap- 
ping and folding away in trunks or draw- 
s which results in a mass of 


the nece 


ers—a proces 
vrinkles 

It is a minute’s work to slip party frock, 
evening wraps, your Sunday suit, into a 
Wayne Wardrobe and close the top. The 
patented closing device makes it air-tight. 

Your garments hang full length and un- 
crushed in a dust-proof, moisture-proof, 
germ-proof receptacle, fragrant with a de- 
lightful cedar odor instead of obnoxious 
with tar-paper, camphor or moth balls. 
Yet thi s plea int cedar smell does not clin 


to the clothes. 


Wayne Wardrobes Will 
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Made of gh and pliable rope paper; a 
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le and a row of steel 


stout steel h aa r outs 


hooks inside bear all weight—none comes on | 


the paper 

Anextra wide opening and accordion pleat- 
ed sides give ample room. Notice the re- 
inforced. square bottom and the metal clasps 
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Your Dealer Should 
Keep the Wayne 


They are for sale at most dry goods and 


department stores and clothiers. Should you 
not find them, write to us, giving styles and 
sizes, and enclosing price. We will send you 
the Wardrobes at once, transportation prepaid 
N hach 
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Free for a Postal 


This booklet is most valuable to every man or 
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BASS AND WHERE TO 
FIND THEM 


HEN, along the middle latitudes 

of the United States, the leaves on 

the oak trees get as big as squirrel 
ears, it is time to go bass fishing. Such at 
least is the dictum of one rustic authority 
on that art. By about the time the snow- 
water will have gone, the early freshets will 
have subsided, the water will have begun to 
clear and the bass will be passing upstream 
The first fish to run are the pickerel, with 
the wall-eyed pike just ahead or just behind 
them, as the year may be, usually just a 
little later than the pickerel. Then come 
the rock bass and the black bass. There is 
little need to pay attention to the suckers, 
whichrun earlier than bass and do their best 
to get out into the meadows along all the 
little ereeks. Say some time in April, when 
the grass begins to start and the worms 
show on the sidewalk on a damp morning; 
it is about time then to take down the old 
green minnow pail and to start for the 
old mill dam. 

If you never lived in a country which 
had an old mill dam, where you could go 
bass fishing on the first spring run, your 
life has lacked very much. Of course, you 
remember that it was made of rocks and 
logs and brush, that it had a wide apron 
below it, and one or two breaks torn in it by 
the high water, so that below the dam there 
was plenty of fast white water, with deep, 
black eddies swinging around on one side or 
the other. There was where you found the 
bass. It also was where you lost a great 
many hooks. Precisely such a mill dam as 
this no doubt exists today somewhere near 
your present abode. You need not neces- 
sarily go to the highly-advertised resorts, 
nor follow absolutely the advice laid down 
in the folder. No railroad advertises its 
old mill dam, but for a change just get on 
almost any train, almost any afternoon, and 
ride out into the country until you come to 
a place which looks as though it ought to 
have an old mill dam. One has found this 
plan to work perfectly in the neighborhood 
of one of the secon cities of America. On 
a certain occasion, in company with an- 
other angler quite as foolish as one’s self, 
such a random trip was made to a wholly 
chance point some thirty miles out of the 
city. Inquiry of the first resident encoun- 
tered deve loped the fact that there was a 
mill dam just six miles away on a nice 
little river. We walked over, and presently 
uncovered one of the most beautiful 
yictures either had ever seen. It might 
hove been the old mill dam back home, 
with its little mill, its long mill pond, its 
foaming white water and its slow. black 
eddies below the dam. It is easy for any 
one to prove, as we did then, that bass 
from such a place and at such a time are 
the sweetest bass in all the world. 


The Right Bait and Hook 


In the spring the bass are trying to get 
up the river to their spawning beds, and so 
deadly is the old mill dam that in some 
states it is illegal to fish within two or three 
hundred yards - it, especially if there is a 
fish ladder in it, as there should be in most 
dams today. Still there are many little 
old mills on little old creeks, in any one ol 
a thousand places in this country, where 
neither the law nor conscientious scruples 
need hinder you. You will find the bass 
trying to get over the dam, but usually 
milling around in the deep pool in consider- 
able numbers before making the climb. A 
live minnow will usually do the work here, 
or sometimes a live frog, either of which 
should be baited through the lips. Baiting 
a minnow under the back fin hurts it worse 
than fastening the hook through the gristle 
of the lips. Some like to use a spoon hook 
in the fast water, but others do not care for 
this. The small boy, intent on goggle-+ yes, 
will probably use worms, or pieces of min- 
now, and even thus once in a while will 
snake out a ba Once I caught a beauti- 
ful bass on a fly y while h was tied about two 
feet above a fine live shiner; from which 
it may be seen that there is no accounting 
for the tastes of the black bass. 

In the days when we used long cane poles 
and knew nothing of the short casting-rod 
we very often had a float to keep our hooks 
from getting tangled in the brush. This is 
not a very good way of fishing for bass, be- 
cause the bait should always be kept in 





motion and at different depths. We soon 
abandon our old-fashioned ways of life, 
but when all is said and done it is very 
questionable if there is any human exper'- 
ence equal in thrill to that of seeing a red 
and green cork float suddenly snatched out 
of sight by some submarine monster. 

Somehow a red and green float seems to 
go well with the old milldam. One sits on 
the end of the log which sticks out at the 
near side of the dam, ties the green minnow 

sail to the end of the log, sticks the spike of 
fis fish stringer in between the rocks, spits 
on his bait for luck, and then casts bait, 
sinker and float out on the swirling surface 
of the black eddy, the while arguing with 
the nearest gray-bearded farmer as to the 
respective merits of the Limerick and 
“*side-bend” hook. Today one would take 
off the float, use a short casting-rod and a 
free reel, and, if the bass did not bite at the 
dam, would drop downstream in search of 
cut banks 

Perhaps not every one knows why bass 
are sometimes found along deep water 
where the bank runs straight down. They 
lie there looking for crawfish, which have a 
way of boring holes into such banks. At 
certain times of the year, more especially 
midsummer or late : spring, the crawfish js 
an excellent bait. The bass will take this 
bait eagerly when offered along such a cut 
bank, and sometimes, if you know a deep, 
gravel-bottomed pool, you can cast your 
crawfish out and let it lie on the bottom. 
In the evening the bass will come in once in 
a while and prowl around the bottom of 
such a hole, Jooking for some such morsel 
A soft-shell crawfish is much better. You 
can pull off the claws and the tough back 
shell of an old and hard crawfish, and 
improve your chances of taking a bass on it. 


Big Fish Over Clear Gravel 


Yet another good bait is the helgramite, 
or dobson, the big horny larva which hz ungs 
to the under side of rocks, under water. 
A good way to catch them is to wade along 
until you see a likely rock, and then to put 
a landing net below the rock, so that the 
helgramite will drop into it when he curls 
up and lets go into the current as you turn 
the rock. A still better way is to charter a 
small boy to do this for you. There is a 
sort of atfinity between the small boy and 
the helgramite. 

Under the old mil] dam the bass are more 
apt to bite early in the morning, or, pe a 
in the evening. Most anglers think the 
time of the day has something to do with 
this, but it is very likely that abundance of 
anglers is a much more potent factor. The 
bass is a very shy fish, and if you disturb 
him he is apt to leave his lying ground under 
a rock or log and hide somewhere else 
Otherwise he would be apt to bite pretty 
much all day long, as he feeds by daylight 

The wall-eyed pike you are more apt to 
catch at night, at the edge of some bar 
breaking off into a deep pool. Sometimes 
you will pick up bass here, too; but a bass 
as a far wider range of habits. You may 
find him lying under a log, or under a lily 
pad, or at the edge of a grass bed, or along a 
cut bank, orinadeep pool. When he begins 
to feed he is apt to work closer to the sur- 
face, where very often you will see schools 
of minnows scattering before his rush. 

A little later in the spring, when, per- 
haps, you have tired of casting chubs or 
shiners in the pools, you may find a piece of 
hard-bottomed river where you can wade, 
and as early as May or June you can some- 
times do very good work here with the fly. 
In a shallow, gravel-covered reach of the 
river you may see the long eel grass swing- 
ing in the current. Somewhere on that 
shallow reach the water will run deeper 
and over clear gravel, and here you can see 
little open pockets. This is an excellent 
place to take a bass on the fly, because he 
will not see you as you approach if you go 
carefully. He will be lying in the shade, 
looking out at the open water, and will be 
mighty apt to see everything that goes on 
in front of him. Sometimes very large 
bass are caught in this way. It is quick 
and hard work for the fly rod in such 
conditions, for a bass is sure to plunge in 
under the grass as soon as he is fastened 
Only one fly should be used in any kind = 
fly fishing for bass, and while using the 
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The Speckled Frog Best 


As a matter of sporting ethics, one ought 
not to catch bass in the spring until alter 











ir spawning season. Some states make 
al to take bass before June 1 or eve 
I have seen bass on the spawning 
yper Wisconsin as late as August 
f the bait caster, | 
ever, is in the season before the hot day 
immer, when the bass are u gy and teed- 
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> oe 


ing in the shallow water on edges of lakes or 
treams. They li 


reedy bars or among the lily pads, ar 


e at sucn 





| especially in the evening, or, perhap 
f \ acloudy day, are on the hunt ] 
f es for frog The boat of the bait 
| stays out in the ope ater, thirty 
| or more away, and his skillfully 
fl | handled live frog drops into this or ‘ 


pocket among the lilies or rushe rt 
really a sporting way of fishing, and is next 








| to fly fishing for black bass in zest Ihe 
| } best part of the fun, however, is the savage 
trike of the bass, which will come out wit! 
| a boiling surge as though t frog ere 
{ his bitterest enemy Once fastened, t 
f hort casting-rod of today on stops s 
{ rushes for the reeds, and the fight custom- 
arily is brief. The modern casting-rod 
a stick and not a rod, and is by no means 
as sporting an implement as the old eight- 
| foot bass-rod, which once was orthod 
The side cast has now pretty much disap- 
; | peared, although it was excellent for han- 
dling a light frog or tender minnow. Witl 


regret it must be stated that the short 
and the many 
minnow have come to be favorite tools 


lerous woode! 








{ among many bass fishermen. They will kill 
bass, but they do not offersport. One hook 
is enough, and the rod which gives no play 





to a fish after it is hooked is not worth the 
name of rod 
\ While the bass are still in the shallow 
water they can be taken best with the live 
- | frog, with the minnow second, because th 





minnow is too tender to be durable 4 
| little spoon hook above a single hook and a 
; | plece Of white pork rind will very oite! 
| prove effective, but the best bait is the 
speckle d frog You can put a stocking! il 
| of these under the boat seat and they “ 
enjoy themselves all the time; at least a 
{ long as they are in the stocking 


j When the warm weather comes, esp 

’ cially when along v } h 

there comes a large number of summer 

i tourists, the bass drop down into the deep 
if water and offer poor sport Yet if you will 
get up at about daybreak of some warr 
immer morning and look down into the 

water from the top of some high bluf 
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| the top of some tree, you W 
ee schools of bass close ir hunt 
} ing minnows, even though I 
| ome days has not turned o ba ror 
| ordinary fishing You mus the 
q habits of your fish bef take 
them. Thus I recall mmer 
r tt on a much-fished lake where doze 
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THE 


UITE accidentally, 1 happened upon 
one of these ‘*How to Be Happy 
Though Married”’ symposiums, and of 

the million orsosuggestions there made this 
one most impressed me: 

“Treat your wife with the same courtesy 
that you do other women!” 

There was food for thought in that. I 
knew that I was reasonably considerate, 
but when I compared my attitude toward 
other women with my attitude toward my 

fe it was easy to see that in the latter 
case 1 was careless and neglectful Most 
men are 

Sut these little things,’ I reasoned, 

“mean much toa woman. If I can add to 
her happiness at so trifling a cost, surely I 
ought to do it. It is worth trying, at any 
rate. Just let me get that rule so firmly 
impressed upon my mind that it will be 
ever present, and I'll surprise her.”’ 

I thereupon repeated it to myself many 
times, meanwhile mentally picturing the 
many little courtesies that I invariably 
extended to other women and too often 
neglected to extend to my wife. I was thus 
engaged when Sally entered the room. Of 
course, it occurred to me at once that I 
hould rise 

No gentleman remains seated, except in 
a street car, while a lady stands. I got up 
and offered her a chair 

What's the matter 

I loek faint 

Not at all,”’ 1 answered 

you looking better.’ 

A gentleman always tries to say some- 
thing nice toa lady 

“Don't be silly, Tom,”’ she 
* Sit down and talk sense 

‘While you are standing ? 

She eyed me suspiciously 


at the club tonight ’ 





‘she asked. ‘Do 


“*T never saw 


returned 


I said 
**What’'s on 


she asked 






Nothing at all,” I replied. ‘“‘Why?” 
‘I thoug rhe ps, you were going to 
be out late,”’ she explained significantly 


Thus were my motives misconstrued, 
but I knew that later she would understand 


and I was not to be turned from my pur- 


She seated herself at last and told me 
r thing about the baby. Then 
o go, and I also rose 





in the world has got into you, 
Tom he exclaimed. ‘Are you training 
for a jumping-jack?” 
I held the portiére back for her 
“T wish I knew what you're up to,”’ she 


remarked, “ 
time.’ 

Sally has a way of bobbing into my den 
every now and then to ask me a question 
or to tell me ymmething. She came in 
three times that evening, and three times 

rose, just as | would in deference to any 
I could see that Sally was 


but I suppose I'll find out in 


other woman 
puzzled 
She was late for br 





I xt morn- 
ing and I waited for her. Breakfast is a 
light repast with us, and it had been our 
custom to sit down without formality 
as we reached the dining-room; but this 
time I waited. Son Tommy objected to 
this, but I was firm. Son is Tommy, by 
the way, and lam Tom. Better get that 
straight 
“Just remember, Tor 
you should treat your wife 
mother —with the same courtesy that you 
do any other woman. If she were not your 
wife —I mean, your mother — you would not 
hink of taking your place at tabie before 
she appeared, would you 
Somehow, this did not impress Tommy as 
I thought it would. I heard him tell his 





I said, ‘that 














mother later that I seemed to be getting 
nutty." Tommy has a reprehensible 
habit of using slang, and I sometimes think 
he is lacking in respect for his elders 
Sally wa irprised and puzzled when 


she came dowtr 
What are you waiting for he asked 
My dear," I explained, ‘it is only the 
most ordinary courtesy when a gentleman 
Is dining with a lady to see that she is 
seated first. Naturally. Tommy and I had 
to wait for you 
rhis isn't dinner, 
breakfast 
‘That does not alter the rule,’’ I said 
‘Well,” she declared, quite excited, ‘ if 
I can't be a few minutes late to breakfast in 


she objected it's 








Rit 


my own house, what's the use of keeping 
house at all?” 

‘*My dear,”’ I soothed, ‘‘ you may be as 
late as you please, or you need not come 
down at all. If you are coming, however, 
it is no more than courteous for us to wait 
for you.” 

It seemed to me that Sally watched me 
closely and curiously during breakfast, but 
she said nothing more 

That afternoon she dropped in to see me 
at the office. She frequently calls at the 
office when she is downtown, usually to get 
some money or to ask if we can afford this, 
that or the other thing. There was a wor- 
ried lcok in her eyes when I rose and placed 
a chair for her, and she seemed really dis- 
turbed when I escorted her to the elevator 
and rang for the car. 

‘‘Has anything happened to upset you 
lately ?’’ she asked 

‘Nothing,’ I replied. ‘‘Why?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she returned 
evasively. ‘‘ You don’t seem to be quite 
natural, that’s all.” 

I was, apparently, an object of deep and 
anxious interest to Sally after that; but, 
curiously enough, her visits to my den 
became infrequent, and, after being late to 
breakfast once more, she was ever after- 
ward the first one down. I could see that 
my plan was working well. Sally appre- 
ciated the courtesy and showed it in this 
way. I was glad of it, for I like to have my 
breakfast--when I happen to be ready for 
it--on time 

There never was another wait for break- 
fast, but there was one for dinner. Sally 
went out to interview the cook one day 
just as dinner was announced. That is 
almost a habit of Sally’s. The dinner 
announcement always seems to remind her 
of something in the kitchen that she wishes 
to see about. Tommy and I stood behind 
our chairs, patiently waiting, when she 
returned 

It was just an ordinary little courtesy, 
but it affected her deeply I could see that. 
Her face flushed and her eyes flashed, but 
she calmed herself quickly. 

In some ways, however, I was finding 
this courtesy business rather irksome. For 
instance, Sally’s dearest friend is Mrs 
Updyke, who lives less than a block from us, 
and they are always running back and 
forth. It naturally occurred to me, when 
she said she was going to run over to see 
Mrs. Updyke about something, that I would 
escort another woman in the same circum- 
stances. I recalled that I invariably walked 
home with Mrs. Updyke when she ran 
over to see Sally, and that Updyke always 
walked back with Sally when she ran over 
to see Mrs Updyke Clearly, then, I 
should escort Sally over, although I found 
I pdyke such an intolerable bore that 1 
saw no reason for going in 

This little attention may have pleased 
Sally, but she was strangely silent and al- 
most morose about it. In fact, I believe 
she said sométhing, quite incomprehen- 
sible, about cutting off all her pleasures 

Another of the little things I found rather 
irksome was foregoing my between-the-acts 
moke at the theater. Sally had always 
graciously permitted me to retire for at 
least one smoke expected it, in fact — but 
I knew that I should not insult another 
woman by intimating that I preferred a few 
puffs of smoke to her company, and surely 
my wife was entitled to equal courtesy 

Sally became quite restless when I 
lingered by her side 

** Don’t you want to smoke?” she asked 

“My dear,’’ I answered politely, ‘I 
much prefer to remain here with you.”’ 

I'm sure I don't need such constant 
watching,’ she complained 

| assured her that it was not espionage at 
all, but mere ly one of the little attentions 
to which she was entitled 

I wish I knew what you've done,”’ she 
mused ‘It must have been something 
awful, to make you atone for it like this.” 

To be thus persistently misunderstood 
was very trying, but I knew it would come 
out all right in the end 

The culmination was reached when I 
went to church with her twice in one day 
This followed the shopping experience, 
which was quite an event in itself. She 
wished me to meet her at a department 
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store, and I agreed without a murmur. I 
had usually managed to squirm out of this 
sort of thing before, but I realized that I 
should never be so ungallant if another 
woman flattered me by seeking my advice 
upon any subject 

Sally was late, and I could see that she 
expected me to scold her. It was my cus- 
tom to turn loose a few sarcastic remarks 
upon such occasions, but sarcasm was quite 
out of the question now. You can’t be 
both sarcastic and polite. 

‘It’s of no consequence,” I told her. ‘I 
was late myself.”’ 

This was a lie, but you must lie to a lady 
in such circumstances. Also, you must be 
patient. 

I narrowly escaped a display of my usual 
impatience once or twice, but I held myself 
in check and insisted upon buying Sally a 
box of candy before we parted. She was 
very thoughtful when she left me. I knew, 
however, that I had lived up to my new ruic 
of conduct. 

Then came theaffair of the church. [had 
not been to church in six months, but Sally 
asked banteringly if I were going, and I 
went I couldn't do anything else, of 
course. No gentleman will let a lady go to 
church unattended. So I went. That was 
in the morning. Sally seldom attends 
evening service, but this time she did. So 
I went again 

‘I'd feel that common politeness re- 
quired it,’’ I reflected, ‘if it were another 
woman.”’ 

The next morning Sally had the doctor 
up to see me 

He felt my pulse, looked at my tongue, 
took my temperature and asked me a lot of 
fool questions 

‘*T can't see that there is anything wrong 
with you,” he announced finally 

‘There isn't,” I declared. ‘‘Who said 
there was?” 

**Your wife is much worried,” he ex- 
plained. ‘Fears there’s some mental 
trouble, but I can’t see that you're any 
queerer than you always were.” 

**Thank you, Doctor,” I said gratetully. 
‘*T hope you'll tell Sally.” 

‘I will,’’ he promised 

“You see,’”’ I confided, ‘I’m getting a 
little tired of being misunderstood.” 

Sally invaded my den that evening. I 
rose instantly, of course. She picked up an 
iron paperweight. “If you don’t sit down,” 
she said fiercely, ‘I'll throw this at your 
head.” 

Bewildered, I sank back into my chair 

**Why are you trying to harass me?”’ she 
demanded ‘ 

Harass you, my dear?”’ I repeated 

‘*Yes, harass me!"’ she insisted excitedly 
“You're either crazy, and the doctor says 
you're not, or you're the meanest man that 
ever lived!’’ She shook an accusing finger 
in my face. ‘* You're making life a burden 
to me! I have no freedom any more, just 
because you want to be hateful and pose as 
a martyr. Martyr!” she cried. ‘‘I'm the 
real martyr! You get the credit, but I'm 
the martyr! I can’t be late for breakfast, 
I can’t go to church, I’m uncomfortable at 
the theater, I can’t run over to see Mrs 
Updyke, I can’t do anything I want to do 
without feeling that it’s a dreadful impo- 
sition on you! Wh-what makes 
you so mean to me, Tom?” and the out- 
burst ended in tears 

Mean to you!” I exclaimed 

“Yes, mean! You're trying to excite 
sympathy, I know you are! You want all 
the neighbors talking about how selfish and 
inconsiderate Iam! But I won't have it! 
I'll sacrifice all my own pleasures and com- 
forts first! . Oh, Tom, why can't 
you be human once more? Why can’t you 
let me be human ? 

Sally,”’ I said with the utmost delib- 
eration, ‘‘you're a little fool! Get my 
slippers! 

Her tears of woe instantly became tears 
gratitude, and she smiled at me happily 

hat sounds so good, Tom,” she said 

Please say it again And I want to run 
over to Mrs. Updyke’s for a minute,”’ she 
idded doubtfully 

“Go ahead,” I 
holding you!”’ 

And she kissed me for those ungracious 
words. 





growled. ‘‘ Nobody's 
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A plate of steaming delicious 


Snider 
Pork & Beans 


and a club sandwich (or fresh bread 
and butter), etc. 

But the princ ipal item is the Snider 
Pork & Beans—-a delightful, easily 
digested food which affords every 





element of nourishment in the most 





agreeable, appetizing form. 

The “Snider-Process" removes the 
gas-forming element from the beans 
so that only the food elements re- 
main jt 

This makes it possible and agree- 
able for anyone — old or young — to 
enjoy this remarkable food, which 
more than complies with all Pure 
Food Laws of the world. 

Easily and quickly served from the 
can, hot or cold, Snider Pork & Beans 
are rich in energy-giving material 
you know beans analyze 


84% NUTRIMENT. 


It isa well-known scientific fact that 
beans are more nourishing and whole- 
some than meat and cost much less. 

The problem was to prepare beans 
so that the irritating elements were 
removed us has been accom- 
plished in “Snider-Process”™” Pork & 
Beans 


“It’s the Process” 





Try this dainty lunch. 


Ihe T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


April 16,1910 
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Cramp's Parsons White Brass in Motor Bearings 


World-Wide Iribute to Cramp’s Metals 


The world’s highest engineering authorities are united in acknowledging the supremacy of 
Cramp’s Parsons Brasses and Bronzes. In competitive tests under the severest strain and wear to 
which metals were ever subjected, Cramp’s Metals have wonthe dominant place. Today they stand 
supreme for tenacity, rigidity and durability the world over. In the greatest engineering and 
mechanical achievements of the age Cramp’s Parsons Metals have been used. The vital parts of 
every mechanical conveyance for travel now holding the World’s Record for speed are forged or 
cast from these metals. These conveyances were especially manufactured to achieve new triumphs 
on land, on sea and in the air. 
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THE WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS SHIP & ENGINE BUILDING COMPANY 
Department 31, Beach and Ball Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are Prepared to Furnish Estimates | >\c am bong 
and Specifications on the Following: | Compaay: | i i M 





























The ‘‘ Farthest North'’ Ship in the World 
THE ROOSEVELT 


Peary s Ship, Uninjured by the Arctic Ice 
Cramp's Parsons Manganese Bronze Propeller Wheel 





The Fastest Racing Car in the W 
LOCOMOBILE MOTOR CAR 
Winner Vanderbilt Cup, 1908 


Cramp's Metals in Crank Case and Engine Bearings 
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IFE was tense in Washington during 
those exciting days when they were 
epilating Uncle Joe Cannon in the 

House —snatching him bald-headed, so to 
speak--and we turned with much relief 
to the consideration of events outside of 
politics which, although less important in 
the grand national sense, still had elements 
of significance as regards our common 
conduct 

One event that interested us was an 

innovation in table etiquette. Now, it 
matters not how momentous it may be to 
dethrone or depose or otherwise disarrange 
an ancient and benign Speaker, it matters 
not how far-reaching may be the effects of 
stamping on his gnarled and knotty face. 
Admitting every potentiality and possi- 
bility of the maceration of Uncle Joe, it 
must be conceded that while we may be 
able to spare that venerable Viking from 
the Committee on Rules there is no chance 
that we can afford to overlook any new 
wrinkle in table manners, inasmuch as few 
of us have much to do with the Committee 
on Rules, and most of us do what we can 
at the table 

It fell out in this way: The President, 

thinking to start young Wade Ellis along 
his rocky pathway in Ohio with a fine O. K., 
invited the Ohio Republicans in the Con- 
gress and various and sundry others to 
come to the White House and dine, shake 
the hand of Taft and the hand of Ellis, and 
pledge such sacred honor as there was in 
the bunch to the cause of electing a smat- 
tering of Republicans in Ohio next fall, the 
same being an enterprise over which Mr. 
Taft has placed Mr. Ellis as general super- 
intendent. Those who know Ohio politics 
ean figure out just how difficult this task 
will be, inasmuch as Uncle Jud Harmon 
feels inclined to snag another election on 
the Democratic ticket, and Republican 
prospects are not any rosier in Ohio than 
elsewhere, which means they are dull, not 
to say dun 

The White House table is amply pro- 

vided with spoons, forks and other imple- 
ments of food transmission from plate to 


mouth. There was that time, in Roose- 
velt's Administration, when a _ certain 


Western governor, coming to a state din- 
ner, observed With some concern the large 
number of knives and forks, and the like, 
beside his plate. Looking them over care- 
fully he selected one knife and one fork and 
wept the rest aside, saying: “These will 
do for me to get through this feed with.” 


The Knife-Play of Ohio Night 


That episode attracted some interest, but 
not so much as the one that oecurred 
on Ohio Night, for this Western governor, 
having selected his knife and his fork, knew 
what to do with each. On the Ohio Night 
the statesman who introduced the innova- 
tion referred to above went through with 
his knives and forks without hesitating 
once. He performed nobly. Then came 
the crucial test The ices were served 
On this night the ices were frozen in fruit 
moulds, and represented peaches and apples 
and pomelos. This seemed to interest the 
Ohio statesman vastly. He gazed at his ice 
intently and was observed to touch it 
gingerly with the tip of one of his fingers 

He did not hesitate long. Grasping his 
fruit knife firmly he apphed it to the ice 
and ate the ice with the fruit knife, which, 
I take it, i epor hal However, great care 
hould be taken when adopting this new 
method of eating an ice The Ohio states- 
man Was exper Still, fruit knives are 
likely to be sharp, and it would be well for 
those who think of adopting his plan to 
practice in private for a time before taking 
up the fad in public, inasmuch as those who 
watched the Ohio statesman aver it is no 
fool of a job to balance a chunk of ice 
cream on a fruit knife without one of two 
things happening: (a) letting the ice slip 
off the knife, or (4 sticking the point of 
the knife into one’s lip, because of the 
rapidity with which it is necessary to hurry 
the knife upward in order to prevent the 
aid ice from slipping 

This episode brought to mind the break- 
fast given to a certain distinguished 
Western Senator who insurges from the 
insurgent belt. This Senator was invited 
toa breakfast one morning by a friend who 
had lived in his state in the old days, and 
who wanted to show his appreciation of the 











progress the Senator had made in the world 
as well as invite a few friends to meet him. 
The Senator came to the breakfast. The 
host had spent a day with the chef, ar- 
ranging as dainty and appetizing a collec- 
tion of food as they both could devise, and 
that was going some, for the host has a 
reputation as a gastronomical expert. 
Breakfast was served. The first dish 
“ame and the Senator waved it away, sit- 
ting in great gloom and gazing at his plate 
Another dish came. The Senator waved 
thataway. Thencamea third. The Sena- 
tor shook his head and preserved his 
gloom. The breakfast was turning into a 
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enator’s Secretary 


| 


| 


funeral, and the host, disappointed at the | 


Senator's rejection of the dishes he had 
ransacked the markets for, was much 
chagrined. After the fourth dish had been 
refused the host said: ‘‘Senator, you do 
not seem to care for the food I have pro- 
vided. Is there anything I can get for 
you? 

“Yes,” said the Senator, ‘“‘I would like 
a dish of breakfast food.”’ 

The breakfast food was ordered and 
that is all the Senator ate, but he enjoyed 
it, for as soon as it came he tucked his 
napkin into his collar and waded in with 
great gustatory glee, saying nothing, but 
proving that he knew himself when he 
tucked his napkin under his chin. 


Dashing Down the Nile 


The great race to meet Colonel Roosevelt 
and impart his views to the waiting world 
ended some time ago, and not a solitary 
view of the Colonel's has been imparted 
The fact is, the Colonel is bringing his 
views along with him to be put out by 
himself at what he considers the te 
time. Some excellent artists in publicity 
dashed down the Nile, each palpitant with 
hope and fervent with expectancy that he 
might be the fortunate one selected by the 
Colonel as megaphone to shout to the 
universe what the Colonel thinks of Taft, 
and the tariff, and Uncle Joe, and Pinchot, 
and all the rest. Of course, when I say 
dashed down the Nile I speak entirely from 
the viewpoint of the editors who put up the 
money for said dashes. As a matter of 
fact the hopeful young men dashed at 
about two miles an hour. As we read the 
dispatches, we who remained here to 
watch them put the boots to Uncle Joe, we 
had visions of a great fleet of steamers, 
each captained by an intrepid correspond- 
ent, burning whatever the Nile substitutes 
for bacon and resin are, in order to get up 
more steam, and with a native of the 
country roosting on the safety-valve. It 
Was very exciting. One correspondent had 
the Sphinx, another the Cheops, another 
the Luxor, another the Alexandria, and so 
on. A great fleet 

Still, when word began trickling back we 
discovered that the hopeful and enthusias- 
tic young correspondents, striving earnestly 
to make good for the enterprising editors 
who sent them, all, or nearly all, had the 
same boat and created the pleasing illusion 
of the fleet by the simple expedient of se- 
lecting a different name for each dispatch 
That is, they all had the same boat, or 
nearly all, but each correspondent called 
the boat by a different name An excellent 
troke, I should say, and worthy of the 
consideration of the men who oppose a 
greater navy. Instead of building a fleet of 
battleships, why not build one battleship 
and give that one battleship a dozen 
names, thereby creating in the minds of 
our hated rivals in England, France and 
Germany the impression that we have a 
dozen new boats, when the fact is we 
have only one new boat and a dozen new 
names, the whole effecting a great saving of 
money, inasmuch as a battleship costs some 
millions? 

About all that has arrived in this 
country from the Colonel, at the date of 
this writing, is a few choice bits of descrip- 
tion of the scene ry along the Nile, and the 
authorized statement that the Colonel does 
not intend to talk, and that anything that 
comes from him purporting to be his talk 
will be spurious, and is so branded ahead; 
and some exciting paragraphs telling how 
each correspondent, after the mad dash 
down the Nile, beat the other correspond- 
ents to the telegraph wire to tell the 
gasping world how he arrived first at the 
telegraph wire. It was like the country 
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things awaits you in your own garden. 
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evenings with your flowers. 

You can find health and happiness in the cool, bright 
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Each one is the best of its kind that we make. Each is the one best 
suited to its purpose. 

Our True Temper Special Hoe, for example, is unique in having 
twe pieces of steel welded together to form the blade. The tool-steel 
preserves the « utting edge as the soft steel wears away. 

Each tool is wrapped in paper, the whole bundled and sewed in 
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editor who had the habit of putting in his 
paper each week a paragraph beginning: 
“We stop the press to announce,” and 
printing after that a bit of news. One week 
nothing happened, but he stopped the press 
just the same, and announced: ‘‘ We stop 
the press this week to say nothing has hap- 
pened for which we can stop the press.” 

As a news expedition the hurry to meet 
Colonel Roosevelt was a tliver. It did not 
pan out. The Colonel, being fuller of the 
kind of news desired by the Great Ameri- 
ean Public than any living human being, 
decided to hold on to it for a time longer, 
and he did. Still, we heard all about the 
mad dash and the rush to the telegraph 
wire, and that was something —-a good deal, 
I should say. It is highly important, at 
this juncture, to know which correspond- 
ent first clasped the hand that has been 
decimating the elephant crop, and won the 
race to the wire to tell about it. That is, it 
is highly important to the correspondent 
who has the little formality of expense bills 
to put past inquiring editors at home 

tt has been a long time since any person 
whatsoever has questioned the sagacity 
of T. Roosevelt. That eminent faunal 
naturalist knows where he is at every 
minute of the day. There isn’t the slight- 
est doubt that he has a lot of views about 
Taft, and the tariff, and the insurgent affair, 
and Uncle Joe, and all else that has hap- 
ag in this country since he left us to 
yong the bongo. I venture to say he has 
enough views to fill a dozen books. Still, 
no person who knows him had any idea 
that he would sit down upon emerging 
from the jungle and let go any or all of 
those views Colonel T. Roosevelt is too 
wary for that. Likewise, he is taking no 
chances on having any of his views fired in 
from the | pper Nile He will fire them in 
from* Oyster Bay when he is ready to fire 
them, when he is on the spot and on the 
job. His pronouncement what 
happened will be properly stage-managed 
and within easy access of every available 
source of publicity Knowing the value of 
publicity better than any living man, he 
knows also the vaiue of properly-placed 
publicity. Besides, being a writing 
himself, he isn't giving away his material 


on has 


mar 


Pins That Feel Like Harpoons 
He may decide to speak before he gets 
back, and if he does he will speak in a way 
so arranged and managed that everybody 
will hear and all at the same time. Fur- 
thermore, reverting to the entrancing topic 
of what he will say when he gets ready, 
whether he talks on that side of the ocean 
or this, it is just as good a bet now as it was 
before he came out of the jungle that he 
will O. K. Mr. Taft and Mr. Taft’s Admin- 
istration, and it was the best bet in the 
universe then 
To be sure, Colonel Roosevelt is 
bound by precedent than any citizen we 
have. He may let go a blast any day that 
will cause Mr. Taft to quiver like aspen or 
aspic, whichever you prefer, but the odds 


less 


are all against it. The men who were 
closest to him during his seven years in 
Washington, the men who have been in 


communication with him while he has been 
away, the men who know how he feels are 
confident that when he to 
speak he will say a good word for Taft 
They cannot figure how he can do any- 
thing else, he being directly responsible for 
Taft, and knowing Taft better than any of 
us, no doubt. 

His old associates, his old intimates, his 
confidants are unanimous in saying that he 
will not speak for some time--and, indeed, 
the Colonel says that himself but that 
when he does speak it will be lovely music 
to Taft, however discordant it may be to 
other people who have been banking on 
furthering their own ambitions and schemes 
by way of Mr. Roosevelt's disapproval of 
the man of whom they disapprove 

Meantime, Mr. Taft has been showing 
his sensitive side again by complaining of 
his newspaper critics. Mr. Taft is a very 
large man and it is apparent that he is 
tender all over. Wherefore, having on 
several occasions displayed that sensitive- 
ness to the public and, what is more to the 
point, to his critics, just as like not 
those critics will jab him some more. As 
the saying goes, the critics have got a rise 
out of Mr. Taft, more of a rise than was 
hoped for, I imagine, but vastly pleasant 
for the critics to hear about It always 
encourages a person who sticks a pin into 
another person to discover that the other 
person thinks the pin is a harpoon 
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Grape Juice Plain 
Serve cold. Cracked ice makes it still 


more delicious. It may a 
diluted with plain water, as 
Walker's is very rich. 


A Natural Drink 


The pure juice of the grape 
very healthful and very wholesome 
if kept sweet, fresh arid unfermented 
—natural. 


But grape juice to be natural and 
to keep natural must be pure; not 
only free from alcohol, preservatives, 
and foreign matter, but also free 
from those parts of the grape which 
do not contribute natural elements 
of the grape’s juice. 

Particles of ground up seeds, 
shreds of pulp, extract of seeds and 
skins, forced into the juice by over- 
pressing are all practically impuri- 
ties. “They make ordinary bottled 
grape juices cloudy, with settlings 
of purplish sediment, and give the 
istringent after-taste of tannin. 
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GRAPE cers 


“It’s Clear Because It’s Pure’’ 
Walker’s 1s clear 


appearance because it is only the pure 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


The Business Man’s Reserve Fund 


ing business many merchants overlook 
the fact that safety should come before 
expansion. ‘The man who puts all his prof- 
its back into his business may find his 
affairs growing at a very gratifying rate, 
but if sudden panic or depression should 


[ THE swift race for new and increas- 


| strike the country he could not use his 


machinery or manufactured product as 
security on which to raise money. He 
must have something that is liquid —that is, 
easily convertible into cash. For this and 
other reasons it seems worth wh le to point 
out a plan by which any man may set up 4 
protection against unforeseen adversity in 
the shape of a reserve fund invested in 
high-class bonds. Here is a real bulwark 
for big and little business, and it is within 
the range of everybody. 

The whole structure of safe and success- 
ful business is reared on a reserve or a sur- 
plus. When you look into the safeguards 


| that great railroads and corporations em- 


| depositors 


ploy you see the surplus sticking out. The 
Government requires the national banks to 
keep a legal reserve as a protection for the 
Thus the very word “ reserve”’ 
has come to spell ‘‘safety.’’ If immense 
institutions have it why should not the 
average man who, perhaps, needs it as 
much, if not more? liens beaten men do 
not realize the immense value of such a fund 
until some emergency develops that plunges 
them into ruin, and then they find out that 
it is too late. 

At the very outset the question arises, 
Why should the reserve fund be invested in 
bonds, which could only pay five md cent 
at the highest, when the money thus em- 
ployed might go back into the business 
and yield from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent? In the first place, a bond of the 
highest type —and this is the only kind that 
should be bought for this purpose —is one 
of the most marketable of securities. If 
listed it can be sold without delay, and 
this is always an advantage. The best 
mortgage, while equally secure, might be 
slower of sale. In times of stress it is often 
highly important to get hold of money at 
once, for in a panic ‘the delay of a single 
day in meeting a payroll, for example, 
might bring disaster upon a firm. 

In the second place, a bond, if well se- 
lected, is always good collateral for a loan. 
The better and more marketable the bond, 
the larger the sum of money you can bor- 
row on it. In the third place, the very fact 
that a merchant is putting aside a reserve 


| fund in good bonds is in itself a commenda- 


natural juice of the edible grape. It | 


does not have a cloudy or soapy 
look, contains no floating matter, 
deposits no sediment, and is free 
from the tannin—which causes the 
puckerishness of other grape juices. 


Walker's Grape Juice has no equal | 


as a temperance health beverage. It 
is food and drink—refreshment and 
nourishment. You never tire of it. 
The ‘more you drink the 
you like it—and the 
for you. 


Walker's Grape Juice 
is sold by druggists and 
grocers everywhere. Full 
quarts 50 cents, full pints 
25 cents. 

Send us the names of 
your grocer and druggist 
and we will mail you our 
booklet of unusual recipes 
for dainty desserts and 
beverages. It's just full 
of surprises. 
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better it is 


|} start it, 


banker with whom he does 
business. This in turn means credit,.for it 
shows the banker that the merchant is 
prudent and is not putting all his surplus 
earnings back into fis business 

A fourth reason is that although the 
bonds may be locked up in a safe or in a 
safety-vault box they are earning money 
all the time. If each thousand-dollar bond 
only brings in fifty dollars a year it is at 
least safe and certain, and the deficiency 
in income as compared with other money 
invested by the firm is more than made up 
in the moral aid it gives the concern’s credit 
and standing 


tion to the 


A Publisher's Surplus 


While any business man is quick to see 
the advantage of such a reserve fund, many 
assume that it requires a lot of money to 
and therefore never begin. .People 
make the same mistake about bank aec- 
counts and investment, for they labor 
under the delusion that to make money 
you must have a considerable sum. This 

gnorance has kept thousands of people in 
coed circumstances all their lives. The 
truth of the matter is that with this re- 
serve fund, as with any kind of investment, 
you can make a very modest start, and 
after the start is made it is sometimes 
amazing to see how it grows 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate this is 
to tell a concrete story. A certain New 
York publishing house was started by a 
small group of very clever men. It pros- 
pered from the start and every spare delier 
of surplus was put back into the business. 
Soon they were in their own building. One 
day the head of the firm was riding on a 
train and he engaged in conversation with 
a Western merchant. They compared 


notes about their business. The Western 
man told about his “brick-and-mortar 
assets’’ as he called them, but he remarked 
that the best asset of his firm was a bunch 
of gilt-edge railroad bonds. It set the 
publisher to thinking. 
to New York he told his partners about his 
experi ienc e with the Westerner. Then he 
said: “I have a suggestion. 


When he got back | 


Let us put | 


aside ten per cent of our payroll every week | 


for the purchase of bonds and thus build 
up a reserve fund for emergencies. 

Some of his partners protested, for they 
made the argument that the money could 
be more profitably employed in increasing 
the firm's output. But the head of this 
publishing firm is a very persuasive person 
and he carried his point. The next week 
the firm set aside three hundred dollars as a 
starter on its reserve fund. Arrangements 


were made with a big Wall Street bond and | 
investment house to take over the weekly | 
sum of money and when it had reached | 
a thousand dollars to buy a bond. This | 
process was to be repeated every time | 


enough money was available for a bond. 
It was agreed to reinvest the interest on 
the bonds the same way. The firm found 
that putting aside three hundred dollars a 
week was not such a hardship, that it was 
searcely missed, and at the end of the first 
year of the experiment the partners were 
astonished to find that they had laid the 
nest-egg of a comfortable investment. The 
plan was kept up for several years. In addi- 
tion to the per cent of the payroll extra 
contributions of moneys received from 
unexpected sources were put into bonds for 
the reserve fund. 


Raising Money During the Panic 


What was the result? Along came the 
panic of 1907. Banks drew in the lines 
closely and the oldest depositors were re- 
fused accommodations. Soon after the 
high tide of panic this firm had an oppor- 
tunity to take over a rival business. It 
was the chance of a lifetime. But consider- 
able cash was needed. The head of the 
firm went to his banker and asked fora long 
line of discount on his firm’s paper. The 
banker hemmed and hawed and refused. 
The publisher was quite independent, for 
he said: 

‘Very well, I know where I can get the 
money. We've got $40,000 in gilt-edge 
railroad bonds as a reserve fund and we will 
go to our brokers.”’ He started to go out 
but the bank preside nt stopped him, saying: 

Vhat you say alters the whole busi- 
ness. I didn’t know you had these bonds 
We will be glad to furnish the money.” 

The same kind of incident could happen 
to the smaller business man who needs 
two or three thousand dollars. Such a re- 
serve fund provides business insurance; 
it prevents heads of houses from walking 
the floor in hard times, wondering where 
money can be raised, and it enables the 
business man to be immune from worry in 
such emergencies and to concentrate all 
his mind and powers upon his business. 

It not only gives the house a feeling of 
security that is an aid to business, but it 
accomplishes a larger result, which is best 
summed up in the remark of the publisher 
whose example has been used as an illus- 
tration: 
instead of spending, and this is a virtue as 


‘It has led to systematic saving, | 


valuable for a business house as for an | 


individual.” 


There are many different ways of build- | 


ing up this reserve fund 
was established by another New York 
house, and it may be followed by the aver- 
age business man everywhere. The firm 
ut a certain big bond and investment 
ante on its payroll. Every Saturday its 
cashier made out a check for two hundred 
and fifty dollars in favor of the bankers. 
As soon as a thousand dollars had been 
received by the investment firm it bought 
a bond, registered it in favor of the firm, 
and put it away in a safety-vault box in its 
big safe. Thus the money for the reserve 
fund became a fixed charge on the concern, 
it was never missed, and before many 
years it had produced a good lump of bonds 
with apparently no drain on the business. 

A reserve fund invested in bonds may 
have a variety of very constructive uses. 
Aside from being the basis of credit and 


Here is one that | 
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Safe Investments 


Municipal ai: Corporation Bonds earning 4 
to 6 per cent interest, are sate tnvestments., 

lf you have only a moderate amount of money 
to invest you should choose your investment as 
your banker does, for safety first; then the best 
obtainable income. 

The man whose in 
vestment represents all 


capital, should make 
safe investinents, anc 
never risk his principal, 


Write for 
This Book 


* Bonds and How to Buy 
Them,” written by one of 
the best authorities on in- 
vestments in this country. 
It is full of information of 
the greatest value to every 
one who wants to invest 
FELY. 


money 8 


OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
200 CUYAHOGA BLDG, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Pennsylvania Railroad 
Stock 


We execute orders in 
the above stock in any 
amounts. 


Manual on request. 


Post Brothers & Co. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


41 Wall Street, New York City 














5% Interest Paid 


on six months’ Certificates 
of Deposit. The man who 
deposits at 3% loses two- 
thirds of his income, 
Write for information. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Established 1883 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


One of the oldest and largest banks in the State. 























FI Ss HI N cc How, When, Where 
i What to Take 

Illustrated be 128 pages. Tells how to fly cast; 
how to bait cast; hints on fly fishing, bints on 
bait casting; fshermen's ker 
articles on game fish and tt 










resorts; also copy 
of this month's NATIONAL. 

PORTSMAN, special 
FISHING number; both to 
any address for 10 cents 
stamps or coin 


* National Sportsman, Inc. 
73 Federal St.. Boston, Mass 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON’S 


—_ Service to Investors ——___—_ 
You, as a conservative investor, should y touch with 
Walter L.. Williamson — his 28 years’ active experience in the 
North Dakota Mortgage field is at your service 

Willamson’s North Dakota Farm Mortgages 
cent, the most liberal rate of income 
quate safety 

send today for ‘‘Investment Facts,"' a thirty-two page 
book, brimful of interesting investment information. 13 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, Bex 237, Lisbon, N. D. 








pay 6 per 
onsistent with ace 














MAJESTIC FOUNDATION 
COAL CHUTES 
Made of heavy steel and gray cast 


ron. Last forever. Easy to install 
Always neat. Can'tbe marred. Pro 


tects building from coal lumps and 
walk and lawn 


dust, keeps it off 
Puts ev 
nent 
mu 





ve 

| prices and ph. folder 
Majestic Furnace & Foundry Co. 

178 Main St., Huntington, Indiana 


ATENTS ‘terssroun>’ 
FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Kecords. How te 
Obtain a Patent and What to Invent wit list of inventions 
wanted ani prizes offered tor inventions sent tree. Patents _ 


vertised free VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington, D 
First Mort 


% Good as Gold Kae m Real Est ate 


worth 3to 5 times amot nt loaned we 








mit int j 


he arge 34Yre Expertence. NEVER A DOLLAR 
Lost Amounts § 200 to $5,000. Write for list of offerings. 


ANCHOR TRUST CO. Dept. S-P Wichita, Kan. 


For years we have been payimg our customers the 
highest returns consistent with conservative meth 
ods. First mortgage loans of §200 and up which 
we can recommend after the most thorough personal 
investigation Please ask for Loan list No. 715 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 
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~ Famous For 


Baking 


No Fussy Ornamentation or fancy 
nickel on the plainCabinet Glenwood 
Just the natural black iron finish 
“The Mission Style’ applied to a 
range. A room saver too—like the 
upright piano, Every essential re- 


fined and improved upon, 





“Makes Cooking Easy” 
The — 1d, Square Oven wit 








Straig! sides, very roomy TheCle 
| oven heat indicator,Im proved baki 
| agrees ial Top, Drawout grate 
| an are each worthy of special ment 
\ 
| Every Part is at Hand 
} at the front—Ash-pan, Broiler door, Grate 
| and Cleanout door —alla Kitcher 
| doors do not interfere i st : 
| for either end as well as the back may be 
placed squarely against the wa 
A Gas Range Attachment 
consisting of Oven, Broiler and Three Burner 
Top is made to bolt neatly t« 
a when a comiunat 
| is red 





Clesivod 


| Combination Coal and Gas Range 


Write forhandsome book let of the Plain ( net 








| Glenwood to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass 
= —_ — any 








Moth Proof Red Cedar Chest 





On 15 Days’ Trial Free 


st MOTE, DUST and ner ener, 





iden Red auhe ‘Chest Co. "Dest. 75 Statesville, N.C. 


Free Trial 


For Six Months 








We will ser 
Carbo 
Specia 
dril 

tac 

free trial 
dt iy for 


Mechanics’ Seccial Tool Grinder 


The ONE superb I'erfe t tool 





fitted withage tine ¢ irborundum egrir 
Guaranteed to grind 25 times faster than grind 
st e and Sti faster than emery. A ge ine 





Carborunde Ho me free with every machine. 
Send for FREE Carborundum Booklets 

Tryt peerless gr fr 
of denies Car k tre fler prepaid. | 
LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO 
127 Madison 8t., Dept. 4014, Milwaukee, Wis ss 



















Rl TE: RS wanes 


a abi, SSoee 92. 94 Lake Bt. Chicago 


' . ' 
an anchor to the windward for troublous 


times, the proceeds may be employed in 
many ways. One big New York manu- 
facturer pays his fire-insurance premiums 
out of the interest he gets from his reserve- 
fund bonds. Thus his extra surplus is not 


only well and safely employed, but it aids 
in the protection of his property. Another 
manufacturer usé his reserve fund a 





an accident fund. Instead of paying big 
liability premiums he buys bonds. If an 
injured workman gets a verdict he sel 
a few bonds and pays the damages. Il 
other words, the tax on his resources is not 
felt when it is made this way 

\ man need not necessarily be in business 
to have a reserve fund. It isa good aid to 
systematic saving, and in many cases 
has been the foundation of a fortune. It 
brings to mind a remark once made by 


very successful New York financier, wl 
said: ‘* Every man loses his first thousar 
dollars. After this loss, if he is smart, 
will buy a bond with the second thousa 
He won't lose this and refore, fh et 


tl re, 

courage to go on with his investment 

Many men have found it a great aid to 
fortune to accumulate a small group ot 
bonds, as a sort of nest-egg, and then use 
the interest for various helpful things. One 
man, for example, used his bond interest to 
pay the premium on his life insurance. He 
had ten one-thousand-dollar 5s rome paid 
him $500 a year. Out of this he was able to 
pay a premium of $243.80 on a straig ht life 
insurance policy for $10,000 and have a 
surplus left. If he had died his family) 
would have received $20,000, 

Bonds for Babes and Brides 

The interest from bonds put aside by 
fathers may be used to pay for the educa 
tion of sons, or the outfitting of daughters 
when the time of their marriage arrive 
Most people do not appreciate how money 
earns money. Take the case of a father 
who is only able to buy one one-thousand- 
dollar five-pe r-cent bond. If the bond is 
bought when the child is born, the interest 
from it, deposited regularly in a saving 
bank every interest date, will mount up 
to a surprising sum. ‘Taking the concrets 
ease of a five-per-cent bond, it means that 
the father could deposit $25 every six 
months In a savings-bank that pays 
four per cent on its deposits this interest 
alone would amount to $1299.47 by the 
time the child for whom the bond was 
bought is eighteen years old. In other 
words, there would have been deposited 
$900 in interest from bond coupons, whil 
the interest that these deposits earned 
would be $399.47. With the principal of 
the bond — $1000 —there would be availabk 
a total of $2299 ‘7, which would be a 
very tidy sum for a bride or a young man 
about to start out in life A more mode 
stake could be built up by the purchase of 
a $500 bond, for many good bonds are to 
be had in this de en 

To enable the fund to perform 
its fullest and most helpful service it 
important that the bonds purchas ed 
should be of the highest ty because, a 
already emphasized, they sh La 1 be readily 
marketable Yet bonds of this kind are 
cheaper now than they have been in a good 
while, and they would not only provide 
stable investment but furnish a satisfactory 
yield at the same time 

Merely to point out the type of bond and 
the yield which may be obtained at thi 
time, the following short list is given with 


reserve 


| prices on the day this article is written: 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Trans- 
continental Short Line First 4s, due 1958 
At the present price of 94 the yield would 
be about 4.30 per cent 

Louisville and Nashville Unified 4s, due 
1940. The price is 98, which would make 
the yield about 4.10 per cent 

Southern Pacific Refunding 4s, due in 
1955. The price is 96, which would make 
the yield about 4.20 per cent 

Oregon Short Line Refunding 4s, due 
1929. The price is about 95, which would 
make the yield about 4.35 per cent 

Wisconsin Central First 4s, due 1949 
At the present price of 45 the yie Id would 
be about 4.25 per cent 

Colorado and Southern First 4s, due 
1929 The present price is 97, which 
would make a yield of about 4.25 per cent 

Lake Shore Debenture 4s, due 1931. The 






rice is 95, and the yield therefore would 
be about 4.40 per cent 
New York Central Debenture 4s, due 


a 4. The price is 95, and the yield would 
be about 4.25 per cent 
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Electric Garden Hose 


Will not crack, split, burst or kink 


ee ky 
—eHERE is not—and can- 
not be any other hose like 
*Electric.”’ All important 
processes of its manufac- 


ture are protected by basic patents. 

Phe ordinary method of hose construction 
is ancient and amateurish in comparison. 

A jacket of heavy cotton seine twine is 
mind you, wot wrapped — 
over a tube of pure rubber. Next, a second 
tube of rub ber—same quality—1is put on over 
the cotton jacket. Another mantle of seine 
twine 1s wevew around the second tube. A 
third gated lengthwise—is put 
on over the second cotton jac ket. 





WAVE — WOVE Ny 


tube—corru 
Each of the five alternating sections of rubber and 
of cotton is a complete hose in itself. 

‘The hose is then encased in metal tubes, or mould: 
500 feet long. 
side the hose 


Liquid under high pressure is put in- 
then placed 
eamturnedon. ‘This steam 


-andlockedin. ‘The whole 1 
in asealed oven and live st 
heats the liquid, 


hose against the metal tube. 


causing it to expand and force the 
\ pressure of 500 pounds 
to the square inch is applied. 

The three rubber tubes and the 
re amalgamated or vulcanized by the pressure ; 


two woven cotton 
jackets a 

1 ° ‘ 
converted into a single or unified fabric of mingled 
rubber 


r 


and cotto 


KGIN to understand why“ Electric” 

is different from a hose that con- 

+ | sists of two—or even three— strips 

Hof common rubber glued on a 

| piece of canvas and then wrapped 
a ‘ oa ' 

or “‘lapwelded”’ into a tube that 


a child can tear apart with its fingers. 


Ie 









, 1} 
Before it leaves our factory, every foot of Electric Hose ts tested by a 
water pressure of 400 pounds to the inch Ordinary hydrant pressure 
averages from 3U to 50 pounds ind frequently bursts ordinary hose 
Put Electric Hose in your garden or on your lawn and work tt day 
after dav alongside of anv other hose on earth, and Electric will be vir- 
}] | t they t hroy ‘ 
tually as good as new when the other one is worn out and thrown away. 


sate = tame 






Insist on 


Electric 
No other 
“Just as good 


Heat Hos & Rubber Co. 





Electric Hose is sold by the best dealers everywhere 
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AINT experiments are all right if nc 
mixed with linseed oil is no exper 
is the guaranty of the purity and tl 


. ‘i H 
7 | 

Naat EE a 
wef " ud j it te LE. 


Lapa 


" a 
Imagine A House Without Paint 


fe SPAKE paint from anything to 
. ) 
a —— which it belongs and it is robbed 
[ ¢ of its beauty—its usefulness is 
i b . 
rg § impaired. 
a - . 
fe. i} Experience is better than ex- 
periment. The experience of 
generations has proved that pure white lead 
mixed with pure linseed oil makes the 
standard, reliable, long-wearing, satisfactory 
paint 





When pure white lead and pure linseed oil 
paint is brushed out and dries, it forms a tough, 
elastic film, protecting the painted surface. 

By mixing pure white lead paint fresh for 
each job, certain definite and vitally important 
advantages result. 

It is perfectly apparent that all surfaces re- 
quiring paint are not alike. Some are dense, 
some are porous, some are dry, some tend to 
absorb moisture. Paint made for porous wocd 
will not suit dense wood, and vice versa. Every 
painting job 1s a special job. The nature otf 
the surface, the climate, the season of the year, 
the exposure (whether toward the sun or not), 
all these have a part in determining the propor- 
tions of pure white lead and linseed oil necessary 
to produce paint perfectly adapted to the work 
in hand. Only by knowing these conditions, 
and mixing the paint accordingly, can durable 
and economical painting result. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
(JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., PHILADELPHIA) 





EPAINTING day will come 
surely as taxes, but that fact is 
seldom in the property-owner’s 
mind when he has his house 
painted. Yet that thought 
should be uppermost. The cost 
of the work cannot be figured 

correctly unless repainting day is kept in mind 
“What has the cost of the next job to do with 

the cost of the present one?” you ask. 
Just this—and it is a fact which perhaps a 
majority of property-owners never take into 





their calculations. The choice of materials for 
the present job not only decides whether the 
present expenditure is to do for a short or a 
long time, but that choice also decides whether or 
not there is to be an extra expense later. 

That extra expense is sure to come if a paint 
which scales off is used. 

There is nothing to do with scaling paint but 
to clean it all off somehow. The steel scraper 
or the gasoline torch are the means. The first 
is slow and sometimes ineffective. The torch is 
sure but dangerous. Both are very expensive 
Not at all infrequently the property owner, 
whose building has been painted with a scaling 
paint, must pay twice the cost of putting the 
paint on to get it off again. Now this cost of 
cleaning off the old paint before repainting can 
be done should rightly be considered as a part 
of the original job. 


NATIONA 


An office 
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xt conducted at your expense. Pure white lead 
iment, and the “Dutch Boy Painter” on the keg 
1e reliability of the white lead which it contains. 





























The remedy for scaling paint is not to use The best possible linseed oil should be obtained with white lead paint by the best d rators 
that kind in the first place. Pure white lead no matter if it costs more, and the white lead All gradations of tint are obtainable only when 
and linseed oil paint does not scale used with it should be unadulterated. paint is made to order That is the big advan- 

It is a peculiarity of the white lead paint film The big advantage of white lead as a paint tage of white lead and oil paint Phe finish ts 
to disintegrate slowly and imperceptibly in fine pigment is that it protects the linseed oil as no varied by changing the liquid constituents (ou, 
particles, uniformly, smoothly, evenly. The sur- other pigment does. The attraction or affinity turpentine or varnish), givu dull, glossy of 

face lett tor repainting is ideal. Not a bit of prep- between them is so strong that if you thoroughly enamel finishes 
| aration is required. incorporate finely ground white lead with water Have your painter se white lead with the 
} Sometimes by reason of the excessive use of so that the mixture is like paste, and then pour “Dutch Boy Painter” trade mat and he will 
turpentine, the disintegration takes place too in pure linseed oil and agitate the mass, the give you a latitude of tint and fir A ellasa 
| rapidly and the film is said to chalk. This is no linseed oil will drive out all the water durability, which y ul et in no other way 
fault of the white lead but of its abuse. And The importance of this fact to the paint user 
even then the surface left for repainting is pertect. cannot be overestimated. If the linseed oil will 


drive out water from white lead, what chance 


| has rain or snow or other moisture of penetrat- wre. 
ing a film made of white lead and linseed oil Ms? 
Moreover, pure white lead and linseed oil 
penetrate together the pores of the surtace to be 4’ 


painted and anchor there with minute tentacles 
Such paint practically becomes a part of the 
material painted 

The finish produced by white lead paint is 


Decoration 











characteristically smooth because it fle 
together, leaving no brush-marks os 
i ie 
| Another characteristic of these two materials, ‘ 
A itlo 
pure white lead and linseed oil, is the elasticity ‘ ; 

ua E have emphasized the fact that of the paint film they produce. This allows for . 

.\ = 1 , aaa } ran 
{ = white lead is a superior paint the shrinking and expansion of the surfa 7" 

: ome 
material because when mixed beneath. Hard, inelastic paint films being un- ’ : 
with linseed oil it makes a tough, able to bend or give, crack and scale off ‘ 

é prot ( 
elastic protecting tilm. : 
el c pro g film . wt _ painter ares to send f t I in 
It is an old phrase that the oil I or All T ints and Finishes risen a tio ieee . and 
is the life of the paint his is 
| ; = sind = inside of the house, eit 
true, but notin the sense that it is the more im- PLA OT only is white lead paint best rer 
7 s colored plate 
portant element. The oil is the life of the t for outside painting, but the interior ; 
; } 1 + A Ne Vi I 4 ‘ 
paint in the sense that the weakest link in the decoration of homes, office 
‘ P arrangement ( 
i, chain is the life of the chain. The paint cannot buildings and apartment houses, led S 
: ‘ ed. Som t har 
wear longer than the oil. The white lead is < 9 can hardly be accomplished in a , 
Py 5 Sultabie t I tl 
practically indestructible. It would last forever banter: AS satisfactory manner, according to 
i if the oil would. But when the oil disintegrates, modern ideas, without the beautiful effects °F 
i} the white lead has nothing to hold it togecher obtained with white lead paint. Walls, All tl features will be t if yu Simply 
and tails away. ceilings, woodwork — all are now painted ask tor “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser N 
j 
» 
l 
' 
. { gy 
’ -_ 
| 
| . bus 
€ @ in each of the following cities 
| 
| 
; 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
(NATIONAL LEAD AND OIL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH) 


















HERE are many lamp chimneys 
which are serviceable as lamp chim- 
neys, but which are quite worthless 


for the purpose of driving a nail. It is the 
same way with a fly-rod. You can break 
it by catching it in a screen door, or by 
poking the end against a tree, or by sitting 
down on it; but it is not intended for any 
of these purposes. Properly used it is one 
of the most indestructible of all sporting 
instruments, as well as one of the most 
beautiful and fascinating 

The intent of the fly rod is to get out 
a line to a distant fish and to establish 
permanent connection with the said fish. 
Its theory is not that of lifting weight in 
the air, but of controlling weight in the 
water. If you will put a pound weight on 
the ground and hook your fly into it you 
will find that, though you use all your 
strength, vou cannot lift that weight from 
the ground. Neither can you break your 
rod in trying to lift it The distance 
through which the power is applied is too 
great Thus you can understand how this 
frail- mong ing tool can, all day long, pick up 
a heavy line from the water, carry it back 
of you, ona then forward again. The tip 
alone could not do that, nor could the mid- 
dle joint, nor the butt joint. The weight 
of the line would be hard for the slender 
tip to bear, whereas the sturdy butt joint 
would not show the weight at all. The 
equation of the rod is the mean strength of 
the three joints into the distance over 
which the power is applied. A pullstraight 
down the rod, at an acute angle, will 
break the tip like glass 

There are tastes in fly-rods —indeed, 
firs hions in fly-rods—and stubborn theories 
regarding the m, and into all of these mat- 
ters intrudes the personal equation, that 


most mysterious thing in sport Some 
men like a whippy rod, some a stiffish one 
Some like a soft middle action, while 
9g rs like all action far out toward the 


bp, with a lot of backbone, as it is called. 
Th; last type of rod is the most fashion- 
y, and with it s ability to lay outa 
long and heavy line, to strike quickly and 





to kill rapidly, it may be called the most 
de idly form of the fly rod Mere effic lency 
n killing, however, is not the sole test of 
a fly rod, which primarily is to be used for 

ort and pleasure A rod with too much 
backbone is hard to fish with all day 
because, to make it work properly, it must 
be strung with a heavy line, and to handle 
a stiff rod and heavy line all day long is 
hard on the unaccustomed wrist. 


How Rods are Like Girls 


Ordinarily you do not wish your fly-rod 
for big fish alone You will want to catch 
some trout, perhaps some bass, but the 
most of your fishing will, in all likelihood, 
be done on trout weighing not over a 
pound. Your actual fishing will be done 
at a distance of probably not more than 
forty or forty-five feet between five and 
x times the length of your rod, say. A 
powerful, modern ten-foot rod, weighing 
inces, will fish sixty feet of line, but 
you will get mighty tired of casting sixty 
feet of line before you have been at it long 
What kills trout is good wading and careful 
fishing at medium ranges. Your basket is 
made with a short, straight-laid line, over 
which you have pertect control There- 
fore, the theorv of vour rod should be one 
working to that end 
For an all-round rod ten feet is not a 
bad length as an extreme, and in that 





length pe rhaps ive and three-fourths 
is a setae nent enamels yoy 

1 easier-casting rod, and : that 

you can drop another ounce in 

hight feet is rather short, except 

treams where one wades along 

cs at the alders, brush-heaps and 

Between nine and ten feet is a 

good compromise length. English makers 
sometimes put an ounce or more of weight 


n each foot of the rod’s length We kee p 





tt proportion down to almost one-half of 
th: h 1 a ten-foot, ten-ounce rod 
would be a club; but we trim the fittings 

butt piece and reel seat —down closer than 
the English makers, and we never have a 
big ball on the end of a rod as they do, 


although a few of our anglers like a metal 
spear point screwed in the end of the rod 
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UT-OF-DOORS 


Your Fly-Rod and How to Choose It 


so that it can be easily stuck upright in the | 
ground, when one is fixing his flies. 

You cannot buy a fly-rod by mail order, 
ven have it made to specifications by,a 
good maker, with certainty of success. 
You must take up the rod and try it in 


» after the other, and after 
you have whipped each of thema few times 
and listened to the song of the s 
you may persuade yourself into od liev ing 
, you run across the r’ 
you know it as clearly as you do when you 


» you saw your real best girl 


impulse comes over you which, in articu- 
late vernacular, interprets itself somewhat 


This rod which you know instinctively 
is all right feels easy and light | in your 
' bet soon begins t ao “2 
It does not seem to have a stiff place any- 
You feel that you can control 


carry-through is an pects a: eae in golf, 
billiards, shuffleboard or fly fishing. T 
rod has no soft spot in the middle. 
re back and vibrate. 
or three different sets of nodes in its length. 
i , be called strong 
instinctively know that 
this rod will lay an easy, straight line, 
which is precisely what 
to do, and what not one in a hundred does. 


any good rod ought 
Artistic Triumphs in Split Bamboo 


ounces, te for fishing between 
feet your rod will pa wee. | 
whether tapered or leve 

This weight of line will make the rod get 

which the yee must do before 
it will pite h a line 
so apt to overcast as a more powerful rod 
action farther down toward the 
Good casting can be done with these 
, but with such a tool one 
» will surely over- 
line will jerk back and fall 
This latter is fatal 
strong and gentle 


require an E line, 


ash and lancewood, 


, OSage orange and several other 
ere are only two or three 


greenheart, perhaps bethabara, and 
The split bamboo rod is now 


j It is believed that J 
of this make lead the world, although the 
English makers do not like to admit this 
1e English rods of this 
y, and some of them 
with a steel core or steel ribbing 


beautiful English split-cane rod of five or 
six ounces weight at a cost, duty paid, of | 
An imported green- | 


1 split-bamboo rods 
you will have to pay thirty to thirty-five 


Japanese are expert fly fishermen, 
and they use a natural bamboo cane witha 
very light tip fitted into it 


ll see the cheap rods with more dark spots 
luish color is not usually 


» bought as low as two dollars, 
sawed out of the 
splits out his strips by 
six of these strips, which 
har d- “grasp lear throy ugh to 


your ‘go od maker 
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If you have not yet purchased the Rubdry Cotton 
Sponge Bath Towels, you have yet to experience 
the last added luxury and benefit of the bath. 



















Note Carefully These Points of Improvement 
The Rubdry, as shown by the The Rubdry absorbs water like 
magnifying glasses below, is ablotter, the turkish drag the 
series of cotton sponge S the turk- water back and forth The Rub- 
ish,a series of non-absorb- dry mz Assages the pores, the 
ent twisted thread loops, turkish does not. 


RUBDRY 


PATH 7 Bath 
Tre Cotton Sponge Towel 


Prices: 39c., 53c., 73c., Rapa? Bare SS ,.25 


Guaranteed for 1¥% years. Each towel in an individual carton 
















HE Rubdry adds a new pleasure and benefit to the 
bath never experienced before. It absorbs the 
water instant/y into the soft cotton nubs, leaving always 
a dry surface to rub with. ‘The nubs, or sponges, as you 
can see from illustration, press down around and massage 
the pores, freeing them from moisture and impuri- 
ties, and leaving them in a more sanitary condition 
Ask your dry goods man or haberdasher for Rubdry € otton 
Sponge Towels; but don’t listen to a “just as good” story — 
it isn’t necessary. There's nothing “just as good” as Rubdry 
towels; there’s nothing like them, and we will supply, ex- 
press prepaid, at above prices, every locality where the 


towels are not on sale. Money refunded if 
the towels fail to prove all claims. 















Rubdry Cotton Sponge auton 


Towels DO NOT 
SHED LINT 







































f Non-absorbent, 
f twisted thread 
| loops. They drag 
the water. No 


Series of ab- 
sorbent cotton 

sponges. Ab- 
sorb in- 
stantly, leave 






| wa massaging; 
- codon i shed lint. 








'Nolint. J Rubdry Towel Co. 
y 167 So. Angell Street 
Providence, R. I 














CITY AND COUNTRY 


SHIRTS 








The 
“Croydon 


The bosom is pleated, 
showing group stripes, 
graduated stripes or 
figured stripes, in color 
combinations of unusual : aia. “Gadabe Sime 
novelty and attractiveness. Cluett, Pe: bude & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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| make a great combination for strength rod. There are ten chances to one that it 


and delicacy was done by a good maker. Very possibly A Damaging 











: The conventional form of a fly-rod is in it was an English maker, for our America A 
\ three pieces, but some anglers like the manufacturers still have a few things to . f 

, ord of a former expert, who devised learn Many users of rods, also, do not oO n € Ss Ss | oO n 

j a detachable hand grasp for all his rods bear in mind the truth that no rod should . 

{ This butt piece of such a rod is made with _ be left standing in a corner even whe t When a woman sa “Thank 
| a deep, strong ferrule. The weakness of is cased. The case should be hung up by Heaven I'm through with \ 
ae this plan is in this ferrule, which sometime the end. Whenever possible, suspend your | Spring ho leani * she 

loosens or breaks under str: he ad- entire rod by the tip, let it hang down oe Pia sagt ee = a 
j vantages of this form of rod lie in the fact straight, preferably with a little weight on @ MorUllytng conk 

that one can carry the hand grasp in his the bottom. It renews the youth of any She admits that ft 

valise, or elsewhere, and can put all the rod. No rod should be laid up on two or 





‘ . , = . | ' 1 
—— ae | rest of his rod in a slender metal tube, say three nails. If you are at a clubhouse or she all er : her hou 
, } a piece of bicycle tubing, and have a screw lodge where there is a good wall with half | '©') M0! th by mont 
' a d ‘ cap fitted on the end. This protects the a dozen nails laid out perfectly level, you JUSt twelve times as « 
; , cme tip much better than a wood form or may lay your rod on these with safety have been. 


linen bag. The inventor of this form of Neverstandit up againstanything. Really, What 
t . 


: lie . 
§ -. " rod always had his rods double guided, the best way is to take it down eve ry n gh . ite “7 WW 
Aa and once in a while he would reverse the straighten the joints, wipe them dry, oil | thie thing 
! A rod, so that each side would get an equal the ferrules, put the rod in its case and hang twice a . . 
strain. Theoretically, this is a good plan, it up by the nose ea 
but it is actually not necessary for a rod ee oe 
made by a high-grade maker today and ie ores 


, *t Mending Broken Joints 
used for the average amount of fishing. If 


| Unequaled a rod is hung up by the tip when not i Having given your preference to rods P i 


use the sag will all come out of it. Besid which come with a case for the tips and 


ia the double guides make a rod look rather with a canvas cover which does not look 
qi clumsy and heavy sleazy and sloppy, select a rod witha hand \ 
| It is easy to be seen that you should be grasp, preferably of cork-—which is per t 


privileged to try your rod with line and haps the most practical of all material 
reel before you purchase it. It isnoteven used—large enough so that your thumb ; ( 
necessary to try it over water, although does not come on the metal ring on the 
water is better than grass By actual upper end of the handhold, which, in use, 
experiment you can see whether your rod’ will make the end ef your thumb sore 




















? overcasts, whether it is too weak in the Your maker is very apt to try to save | ” 
H back, whether or not it has perfect control weight in the handhold, and so to give you | wer 
t over the far end of your fly-line. Itshould a rod which you could hardly use at all if | 4 
i pick the line up clean and free, keep it high you put your hand where he wants you to , 
in the air, and lay it straight behind and Formerly, all rods were made with ring | 
in front. Of course there is a certain point guides, but today the snake guide or | lea 
of compromise between easy action and the standing guide is used on the best rods. | { t ire of | 
quick striking of a fish when it rises. The Of course these taper from the butt to the | fro ‘ te b 
sharper the action of a rod the more fish tip, following the taper of the rod. Of | de to a ara 
} it will hook. Per contra, the more crooked course, also, in a well-made rod you will | tiv: 
line you cast the fewer fish you will raise. see that the varnish is without flaw, that Inst , fur , 
the windings are periect, and that there fea ' ' t : 
Well cared for teeth Good Signs and Bad is = any of the joints Pinte ( lated t of mnt w. 2 . 
. : lle you are at the business of buying and le renovat c tsi erpet 
| add to your attractive- In selecting your rod be sure that it i your rod, have the salesman give you a i ‘ , 1 
: be j ' made without any dowel pins —those sharp little stick of good rod cement, a little \ ' . eee | 
‘ ne ss—brush the m care- little wooden pegs whi " you used to sé e shellac, a little varnish, some wrapping silk, | [)untiey 
i | fully every morning and sticking down at the bottom of the ferrule and a quill or two. Granted any proper ton thend , . 
tr ae - ¢. ; and which were always getting broken off use, you cannot break this fly-rod of yours 
; evening with this famous in the other ferrule. These pins are no You never ought to borrow a fly-rod and | that 
; dentifnce it Is delight- longer used by the best makers, although never ought to lend one, but some time or , 
ful to use—its antise tic once they were thought to add rigidity to other you may be foolish enough to lend “- 
a , sepuc, the joint. They make a rod very hard to your fly-rod and then it may be broken, : 
| cleansing power pene- repair in case of a broken joint Another and that by a man who thinks it costs tha 7 in 
| ae : cs old thing in rod making was the little metal $2.39 at the outside. It usually is the 
trates every crevice, pin which was driven through the ferrule father of Irene. You ought to kill him, but : thes 
cleansing and_ beautify- and through the wood to hold it in tight instead you have to be polite. If the tip is : 
‘ th +e th ie ’ That, today, is a sign of cheap and bad _ broken, cut it off, make a long tapering 
ing ne ce 1, preven Ing construction rhe best makers t day use splice, put in a split quill on each de, 
tartar, giving a whole- a fe rrule of medium length, not pinned,and drop a little cement on, lash it with silk, : i i 
_ »a a? — without dowels, but fitted perfectly and then shellac. It will be about a ‘ 
| some, , tagran dreath. Of course you know that before putting strong as new rhe most usual break | 
In it there is neither = your rod together you should oil the fer- a rod is at the foot of the second joint, and , : 
id tast her. rules a little and wipe off the oil, or else rub — this is usually the most important joint of = ' 
acid, soap, potash, Char the ferrule on your nose, your neck or your” the three. A break close up to the ferrulk 





coal, cuttle-bone, pumice hair. In taking the rod apart take off the does not help a rod, but does not ruir 

st ther | | tip first and pull the ferrules apart with a It can easily be repaired. Heat the ferruk 
s one, nor any oO rer 1arc straight oo . Never twist the ferrule, of the broken piece over a lamp until the 
or injurious ingredients to t ast 


because that strains the rod and ruins the cement melts, when you can easily pull out 








% scratch: tee Lee surface of the ferrules The joints are apt the broken plug. Then take a file, not a : 
{ scratch; or wear the en- to be tighter after a day’s fishing, and if knife, and fit the broken end of the joint . 
7 amel of the teeth; or in- you have forgotten to lubricate the ferrules in the ferrule. Don't make it fit too tight 
tate and disease the o : so that they stick very badly, heat the Heat this also with cement, then heat the 
ate and disease the gums. ferrule rapidly —not too much, say with a cement, and while all is hot put on the 
‘ match flame—then give a quick smart pull empty ferrule, as warm as you can well 
J \ ; 25c—All Druggists—50c The ferrules are one of the tests ol te woe it, and then tap the end flush down 
: rod making, and you should examine this into the ferrule When it is cool it will ! haat 
f feature before making your purchase be firm and tight. Almost any one can do 
Your rod must be selected as your initial this job. Almost any one can put windings 
| point of operations, and your line and reel on a rod, too You can't see where the 
| must be fitted to it, not the rod to them; ends of these windings leave off. The ' ' 
| but, in general, the rod should be chosen _ trick is done by winding over the free end t ba 
for good results with average equipment of the thread, which you have left lying i t { ted 
a Thus you may use either a level ora taper parallel with the rod. You have also left | t. Where 
| line. The latter is better for very long- lying along the rod a loop of stronger silk t 
\ range casting, but for actual fishing the When you get done winding tick the 
it level line is more useful. It is better in a unused end of your silk through this loop | $ t mal 
wind, is less apt to rot and break, and isa and pull the whole works back under the 
| constant factor all the time. You would lashings. Then snip off the ends,.and no { o 
better taper your leader than taper your one can see how it happened. Of cour 
line. The latter must be heavy, which is you have to shellae and varnish after that 
M something the beginner finds it difficult The attachment between the angler and J. W. DUNTLEY, President 
Ly to realize \ light line is more diffieult to his favorite rod something permanent 400 Harvester Building Chicago 
ee control or to lay out straight, and the very One may sell a gun, perhap en a dog 
| light line can only be used successfully on but rarely a fly-rod. It is something of the | ss=e Cut ind Mail Coupon at Once aeeus 
} the very light rod. Therefore, get yourrod same sort of thing which catches you when | Duntley Manufacturing Co 
| with enough power to handle a good, heavy you see the really best girl, who, also 400 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 
| enameled line, say size E gentle and strong. Usually it is for life. A eae ee wh 


If in the lot of rods which you are to the expense of all these things desired 
examining you should find one with the of the soul, it is a purely relative matter 





PS canvas cover fastened with glove buttons, Business should come before pleasure, and 
( } and with a loop sewed on at the end of the — the necessaries of life before luxurit rhere- 
| cover, so that the rod can be hung up by fore, if it comes to a choice between paying 


the end in its bag, ask the salesman to the rent and buying a real ty-rod, do not 


| give youa second look at that particular pay the rent 








Spring and Summer 1910\ 
ATALOGUE 


RM MACY & CU. New ve 
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FASHION NEWS 
TRAVELS FAST 


When fashion softly whispers in the 
Salons of Paris, when the first inkling of 
a new fashion design is revealed upon 
the Riviera, when something new and 
beautiful makes every eye eager at the 
brilliant gatherings of smart London 
Society, then MACY’S skilled fashion 
artists are hurrying the news back to 
New York, and MACY’S customers 
in America purchase the same charming 
creations while the first exclamations of 
surprised delightare still heard in Europe. 


Non-Residents 
Although you may be a non-resident of New 
York, till all the perb tac lites of MACY'S 
wi rid | “ le rganization are at your d posal 


through the M ACY ASHION BOOK and 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE, which puts you 
in direct touch with the immense MACY store 
or Breadu av Lisle after aisle of this gigantic 
building reveals the most artistic creations of 
o world of, fashion for WOMEN; correct 

s for MEN; everything for CHILDREN; 








sll ons of dollars’ worth of new goods from 
M ACY’S factories in America and Europe, 
and the choicest products of the best manu- 
facturers in this country and abroad. 

While the Edition Lasts 

We; ie complete copy of this 
beat yi t ited, 450 | ge Fashion Book, ABSO.- 
LUTELY FREE, POSTAGI PREP AID, if y« 

rely send your NAMI i ADDRESS. D att 
delay Don’t be disappointed. Do what thousands of 
other families are d «x; secure this complete 450 page 
BOOK FREE, by merely sending your NAME and 
ADDRESS, Act instantly. Doitnow. Send your 
NAMI ADDRESS 


Act instantly; Address Dept. 608 
R.H. Macy & Co."s Attractions Are Their Low Prices 


ACVS 


Dept.608,R. H.MACY & CO. Broadway,N.Y. 
On Pencil 


hee 


The “U. S.” Automatic 


Pencil Sharpener 
Ia the best Practical Pointer Ever Produced — Try It 
for 10 Days At Our Expense. Our Free Book «x 
" ay z Z the 












. ’ y re 

It costs le & day saves loc 

a day t 

automat- 

fea P stops when pencil is sharp 

Jue tt for 10 days at our ex 
pener 


+} make the 
machine prove itself 
\o® 


c Accept 
this offer today ’ 









Automatic Pencil 
SharpenerCo.,(inc.) 
70 Spring St, NewYork City 
3 Randolph 8t.. Chicago, Ui 


Write 
at Once 





Oddities and 
Novelties 
Another International Language 


ARDLY had Volapiik been decently 

buried when Esperanto was invented 

and recommended toa waiting world 
Successful as the propaganda in behalf of 
Esperanto has been, a new philological sect 
has arisen which Esperanto will not sat- 
isfy, because Zamenhof, the inventor of 
Esperanto, has arbitrarily created words 
instead of finding out what is in reality the 
most international expression. The lan- 
guage whicu is offered as an improvement 
on Esperanto is Ido, said to be nothing but 
a systematic turning to account of every- 
thing that is already international. Here 
are a few examples to show the contrast 
between Esperanto—given first—and Ido: 


bedauri regre tar “regret” 
chiu—omnu—‘‘e every body” 
vosto—kaudo—“‘ tail” 

malsupreniri ie censar—‘‘ descend ”’ 
nepre —absolute—“‘ absolutely ”’ 


Every universal language thus far in- 
vented has swerved from its original form. 
Esperanto has its — od spellings as well 
as English. The preferred form makes use 
of five circumflexed consonants, for which 
reason Idoists maintain that not every 
Esperanto telegram can be correctly trans- 
mitted, nor every Esperanto utterance 
readily set in type. Ido has hardly had 
time enough to develop modifications, but 
that they will eventually come Professor 
Otto Jesperson, perhaps the foremost Idoist 
in this country, practically admits when he 
states that an international language can 
never be perfect, but that it should be 
perfectib le. 

These fluctuations in an artificial tongue, 
which is supposed to be stable, raise a 
doubt as to the feasibility of employing 
such a method of international eommunica- 
tion; and if two languages can exist side 
by side, which seems to be the case with 
Esperanto and Ido, why not four or five? 
If that should come to pass the world would 
be in no better position than now, with 
the necessity of learning English, German, 
French, and many other tongues for com- 
mercial intercourse. Yet there are men like 
the distinguished chemist, Ostwald, who be- 
lieve that ‘‘the international language is no 
longer the matter of more or less noisy en- 
thusiasts, but a serious and technical prob- 
lem, which we are going to solve just as 
well as we are solving the flying problem.”’ 


Whitewashing Coal 


HITEWASHING coal would seem to 

be a labor so brilliantly useless that 
one can imagine only the inmate of a 
lunatic asylum considering it at all seri- 
ously. Yet that apparently crazy scheme 
is carried out by some Western railroads 
The coal is whitewashed not for wsthetic 
reasons, but simply to prevent theft in 
transit. Before a car of coal starts on its 
journey the top layers are sprayed with 
lime-water, which leaves a white coating on 
each lump of black coal after the water 
evaporates. The removal of even a small 
quantity from that whitewashed layer is 
immediately detected, so that the exact 
junction or station at which the theft 
occurred can be noted. 


The Moth and the Flame 


HE moral which the moth’s silly fas- 

cination for flames is supposed to point 
is no longer applicable to the young idea 
For years Professor Jacques Loeb, of the 
University of California, has made a study 
of this peculiar behavior of insects toward 
light ¥rom his investigations it seems 
that the moth is guided to the flame not by 
a reprehensible curiosity, but because it is 
suffering from a kind of paralysis which is 
caused by light and which compels the 
moth to fly to its doom. Heliotropism is 
the awesome technical name for this once 
completely misunderstood proceeding 

Moths are not alone in this inability to 
escape light. Plants grow toward the 
light, as every one knows in these Nature- 
study days. It was a great achievement 
on Loeb's part to prove that animals were 
heliotropic as well as plants. The same 
influence which causes the moth to seek the 
flame leads many animals to swim, crawl 
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Young Men: Consider This 


No two people ever get the same _ results 
from the same materials. 

No two clothes makers are equal. ‘The 
same fabrics are to be had by all. With com- 
pass, square, machines and other accessories, 
all can produce good fitting, perfectly tailored 
garments. It’s simply a mechanical process. 


But, Young Men, there is something more in 


Ederheimer-Stein Clothes 


something the great artist puts into his picture 
that makes it the wonder of ages. It’s person- 
ality, life, spirit. 

Here are clothes of a different sort, with a 
new idea, a higher standard. ‘They are made to 
represent you and your ideals and your tastes; 
made to retlect your individuality. ‘They’ re 
your own clothes, like your thoughts—a part of 
you. Young Men’s clothes by ‘Young Men’s 
makers, the work of specialists; help you look 
young and stay young. 


Write for our booklet, *‘ Young Men’s Clothes,”’ 


and insist on your clothier showing you our goods. 


Ederheimer, Stein & Co. 


Young Men’s Clothes Chicago 
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CHOCOLATE 


‘BvVDS 


There are many imitations 
—but it is only imitation of 
their solid chocolate form. 
None can approach 
WILBUR’S in re- 
finement of quality 
or delicacy of flavor, 
or that lingering delight 
to the palate. 


Aty ecle 3 vesenday nd box prepaid for $1. 
One ple box for 30c, ar + your dealer’s addres 

Wilbur’s Velour Checslate for eating only—a 
perfect balance of sugar and chocolate— 


delicious aroma. Flat cakes 10: 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 


222 Bread Street, Philadelphia 
Makers of WILBUR'S COCOA--famous everywhere 














Every Prospective on 





: Always Pronto evenly. in trent and back 


8 Can be worn the year round 


r 4 
F it Pinel llustrated Book—'‘Fine-Form 
ree Maternity Skirt PREKt y 
riting for it. Te t k 
kers s. Ten Days Pree Trial 
g ir t k if your " y 
i I M 


t, wear it ten 
days anaity ou ‘don’ t ‘and it exactly as represented, 
t t refund every 
cent pa “Other Skirts — If t 
P rf 


! 
same guarantes. Nl tedt k tre 


\ Beyer Williams Co ‘Dept 28 Buffalo N.Y 











CONCORD 


with Ara- Notch 


EVANSTON 
THE NEW wien 


ARROW 


COLLARS 


FOR SUMMER. High enough for looks 
—low enough for comfort and plenty of 
room for the tie to slide in. 


1 each, 2 for 25« 
Cluett, Peabody & (¢ Arrow Cuffs, 


English 
Knock- 


about 


Hat 















Colors “Black Brown, 
bark Green, Gra Mixtare, Dark Blue, ani White 
ent post; eipt of $1.00. Prompt shi; 
State size and. cooler ‘eusioen ‘Satisfaction eae. 
PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York 














or fly toward ligh Sometimes light 
drives an animal away, in which case the 
creature is said to be negatively heliotropic 
Whether they be positively or negatively 
heliot ropic, animals of both classes assume 
positions in which symmetrical points of 
the body are equally illuminated. Follow- 
ing this instinct a crab or an insect blind 
in one eye will move around a light in a 
circle for hours 

Light is not the only agency that thus 
affects animals. A certain fly feeds prefer- 
ably on fermenting fruit, toward which it 
flies in a straight line both in d: iylight and 
in darkness; but when it is deprived of 
one of its organs of smell it circles around 
the — instead of approaching it directly 
Alcohol, ether, lac tic and acetic acids, and 
other compot inds found in fermenting 
juices have a similar effect 

According to Professor Loeb these mys- 
terious influences are chemical in their 
nature. To prove his theory he has modi- 
fied heliotropic reactions by che mical 
means. A fresh-water crab which usually 
avoids light, and is, therefore, negatively 
heliotropic, is drawn to a light like a moth 
when a little acid is added to the water in 
which it lives. Alcohols, alkalis, changes 
in temperature have a like ¢ a on other 
aquatic animals. All this is but a link ina 
whole chain of theories formu late d by the 
modern experimental biologist with the 
ultimate object of proving that all life is 
but a chemical reaction 


The Compact Submarine 
oo of a submarine’s interior 
i 


is fully as bewildering as an examina- 
tion of a watch under a magnifying-glass 
In the first place, there are two sets of 
engines, gasoline and electric, the one for 
driving the boat at the surface, the other 
for sub-surface propulsion. There are also 
storage batteries, an air-compressor, a 
bilge-pump, ballast-tanks, torpedo-tubes, 
fuel-tanks and accommodations for the 
crew 

The boat is sunk by filling the ballast- 
tanks with sea-water and is brought to the 
surface by pumping out the water. By 
regulating the amount of water in the 
tanks the boat can be made to float high or 
low, or to sink entirely. A third ballast- 
tank, called an adjustment tank, can be 
filled with a graduated amount of water, 
in order so to regulate the weight that the 
boat can be made to float at almost any 
desired depth Furthermore, there are 
trimming tanks in the bow and stern, 
which tanks, when filled or emptied, trim 
or incline the boat up or down 

Compressed air is employed for mani- 
fold purposes It drives the torpe does out 
of the launching tubes and clears the 
ballast-tanks When the boat is sub- 
merged it serves to ventilate the hold 
When the air becomes unfit to breathe it is 
forced out against the outer water pres- 
sure by means of a foul-air pump. Com- 
pressed air is also employed, in case the 
yoat should spring aleak, to raise the 
pressure within the boat to equal the outer 
water pressure. Special escape hatches are 
provided for the crew, although it is pos- 
sible to shoot a man out of a torpedo tube 
in time of danger. 

Before the Government accepts a sub- 
marine elaborate tests are carried out to 
ascertain its power of resisting the outside 
water pressure. The boat is dropped from 
a derrick to a depth of two hundred feet, 
where it is subjected to an exterior water 
pressure of ninety pounds to the square 
inch. During the test automatic recording 
instruments are set up in the boat to regis- 
ter any distortions of the shell under this 
heavy pressure. Not until the test has 
been successfully withstood is any one per- 
mitted to enter the boat 


The Cost of a Nickel 


UR five-cent pieces, of course, are 

merely tokens, deriving their purchas- 
ing power from the fiat of the Treasury. The 
metal blanks for them cost only about 
fourteen cents a hundred. When the ex- 
pense of stamping the designs upon them 
is added, they come to something like 
$3510 per million. That is to say, for this 
amount the Government produces $50,000 
worth of ‘‘nickels,’’ making a clear profit 
of $46,499 on the transaction 
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HE manufacturer 
on ment, has the confidence 
| and dealer alike. 
Message | 
No, 3. 
Backing | 
l p the | 
Dealer 
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In maintaining the 


big or littke—in the trade. 


' , 
No special favorites 


—nho premiums to burden the grocel and deceive 
These are features of the Kellogg 
s Toasted Corn 


the public. 
policy that have given Kellogg 
Flakes equal pe ypulanty with 


dealer and consumer and the : 
largest sale of any cereal 


in the world. 


The Gentine has this ‘Signature’ 
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Prevent Short Weights! 


This Grocers’ and Butchers’ Scale Guarantees Accurate Charges 


The average grocer and butcher can b 
deal. He intends that you shall get 






























Free Offer to 


Housekeepers 









“Accurate Weights and 
Measures for Cooking” and 
a Beautiful Hemstitched 
Handkerchief FREE 


o.10 Ground Floor 


Moneyweight Scale Co. “tinsonie'Temoic” Chicago con. 


NOTICE Grocers and Butchers— 


Sclenasn—' 








who has b yuilt his | 


To maintain the populanty of his brand he must 
not only keep up the quality but he must give 
a square deal to both the trade and the public 
highe st qu ality 
price he is giving full value to the consumet 
he must give equ il opportunities to each individ 


no schemes or rebat 
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“THE COMPUTING SCALE CO., Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A.” 
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HE 
silk in 
these cravats 
is pure silk 
and sure 


silk. Its 


' 
lustre clings _ 





its surface foils 
pin-holes — it never 
becomes limp or 
“stringy, because 
it’s woven not to. 


~LQMar(ravali 
whisk freely through 
a double-band col- 
lar and never 
become entan- 
gled with’ the 
back button. 
They solve 
the knotty 
knotting 
problem. 

















@ Every shapeand . 

shade that Fashion nods““Yes!"to. Each cravat 

is doubly reinforced where the Wear falls. 
One Price — Half -a-Dollar 


@ Go to your dealer and “’ g a if he won't 
get LeMar CRAVA ur request, because 
he n “THI WELL ‘CRAVATTED 
MAN.” Booklet B* (Spring Edition) is just 

off the press and should be in your hands. A 
post-card will fetch it 


Levy & Marcus 
729-731 Broadway 
New York 


Torrey’s Oil-Edge 
Finishing Strop 
Dressing 
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J.R. TORREY &Co.,, 
Dept. A Worcester, Mass 














LEAD THE OTHERS 
EQUIP YOUR BOAT WITH A 
THRALL REFINED MOTOR 


‘Ta t 


; 






© THRALL MOTOR CO 


a 9.31 Twenty -first Street, Detroit, Mich. 
‘AUTOMOBI LISTS| 





proves ours. superi or 


“ git W “ 
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| ; | 
| L. E.R da, Salesn er, Rochester, N. ¥ 
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wat MEN DEALERS ‘ poe 2 Oe 
How | Sell Squabs for $6 a Dozen 


new book 


i 





~ $32 : It's 





National Squc 1b Magazine 
pecimes 0 Cen 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO 425 Seuwe St., Melrose, Mass 





DEEDS—NOT 
WORDS 
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“Yes, Abe,” he said, ‘‘ you are in luck 
You got a partner, y’understand, which he 


is a decent, respectable feller. I bet yer 


Mawruss would no more dream of over- 
drawing you than he would fly in the air.”’ 

‘Wait till they gets to be popular, Sol,” 
Abe replied. ‘‘ You could take it from me, 
Sol, Mawruss would be the first one to buy 
one of them airyplanes, just the same like 
he bought that oitermobile yet.”’ 

‘That's all right,’’ Sol said. ‘‘ Mawruss is 
a good, live partner. He sees peopl round 
him-—good, decent, respectable “people, 
mind you—is buying oitermobiles, Abe, 
and so he thinks he could buy one, too 
There ain't no harm in that, Abe, so long 
as he keeps inside his drawing account; but 
30 soon as One partner starts to take more 
money as the other out of the business, 
Abe, then there is right away trouble. But 
certainly, Abe, Mawruss wouldn’t do noth- 
ing like that.” 

‘Sure not,’’ Abe replied, ‘‘ because in the 
first place, Sol, he knows I wouldn’t stand 
for it, and in ‘the second place, Mawruss 
ain't out to do me, y’understand. Just to 
how you, Sol, I got Miss Cohen to fix it up 
for us a statement of our drawing account 
which I got it here in my breast pocket, and 
! ain’t even looked at it at all, so sure I am 
that every thing is all O. K.”’ 

‘“‘T bet yer you overdrew him yet,” Sol 
ob ery ed 

‘*Me, I ain’t such a big spender, Sol, 
Abe replied, as he unfolded the statement 
‘**T don’t even got to look at the statement, 
because I know we drew just the same 
amount. Yes, here it is, Sol. Me, I drew 
six thousand two hundred dollars, and 
Mawruss drew six thousand two hundred 
and—well, what do you think jor a sucker 
like that?”’ 

““‘Why, what’s the matter now, Abe?”’ 
Sol cried 

Abe’s face had grown white and his eyes 
glittered with anger. 

‘That's a loafer for you!”’ he went on 

“That feller actually pocketed fifty-two 
dollars of my money. 

“Fifty-two dollars? What are you 
making such a fuss about fifty-two dollars 
for?’’ Sol exclaimed 

**With you I suppose fifty-two dollars is 
nothing, Sol?’’ Abe retorted. ‘I suppose 
you could pick up fifty-two dollars in the 
treets, Sol? What? Wait till I see that 
robber tomorrow! I'll fix him. I thought 
that feller was above such things, Sol.” 

‘Don't excite yourself, Abe,”’ Sol begar 

“TIT ain't excited, Sol,”’ Abe replied oe 
ain't a bit excited. All I would do is, I will 
go back to the store and draw a check for 
fifty-two dollars. I wouldn't let that beat 
get ahead of me for two cents, Sol. If 1 
would sit down with my eyes closed for 
five minutes, Sol, that loafer would do me 
for my shirt. I must be on the job all the 
time, Sol, otherwise that feller would have 
me on the streets yet.”’ 

For a quarter of an hour longer Abe 
rev viled Morris, until Sol protested 

‘If I thoug * that way about my partner, 
Abe,” he s ‘I'd go right down and see 
Fel dman and have a dissolution yet.’ 

That s what I will do, Sol,” Abe de- 

clared. ‘‘Why should I tie myself up any 
onger with a cutthroat like that? I tell you 
Ww what we'll do, Sol We'll go over to the 
tore and see what else Miss Cohen found it 
yvut. I bet you he brings in a whole lot of 
items on me with the petty cash while I 
was away on the road 

Together the ey left Hammersmith’'s and 
re pal ired at once to Potash & Perlmutter’s 
pl ace of business As they entered the 
showroom Miss Cohen emerged from her 
office with a sheet of paper in her hand 

‘**Mr. Potash,” she said, ‘‘ when you were 
n Chicago last fall you drew on the firm 
for a hundred dollars, and by mistake I 
credited it to you on your expense account, 
It ought to have been charged on? your 
drawing account. So that makes your total 
account sixty-three hundred dollars.” 

Abe stopped short and looked at Sol 

‘What was that you sald, Miss Cohen?” 
he asked 

“TI said that I made a mistake in that 
statement, and you're overdrawn on Mr 
Perlmutter forty-eight dollars,’’ Miss Cohen 
concluded 

‘Then hurry up quick, Miss Cohen,” 
Abe cried, ‘‘and draw a check in my per- 


| sonal checkbook on the Kosciusko Bank to 
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Potash & Perlmutter for forty-eight dollar 
and see that it’s deposited the fret. thing 
tomorrow morning 

He handed Sol a cigar 

‘Yes, Sol,’ he said, ‘‘if Mawruss would 
find it out that 1 am overdrawn on him 
forty-eight dollars he would abuse me like 
a pickpocket. That feller never gives me 
credit for being square at all, Sol “I would 
be afraid for my life if he would get on to 
that forty-eight dollars. Why, the ve ry 
first thing you know, Sol, he would be ‘goi 
around telling eve ry body I was a crook and 
a cutthroat. T hat’ s the kind of feller 
Mawruss is, Sol? I could treat him always 
like a gentleman, Sol, and if the least litth 
thing hap ypens to us 
what he calls me 

At this juncture the green-baize doors 
leading into the hall burst open and Morris 
himself leaped into the showroom. His 
necktie was perched rakishly underneath 
his right ear and his collar was of the 
moisture and consistency of a used wash 
rag His clothes were dripping, for he 

irried no umbrella, and his hair hung in 
damp strands over his forehead. Neverthe- 
less, he was grinning broadly as without a 


+ 


, ‘sucker’ is the least 








word he ran up to Abe and seized his hand 
For two minutes Morris shook it up and 
| n,and then he collapsed into the neare 





Well, Mawruss,”’ Abe cried, ‘“ what's 


the matter? Couldn’t you say nothing 
‘Sall right, Abe,” Morris gaspe 
‘’S all over, too The doctor says instead 


I should be making a nuisance of myself up 
town, 1 would be better off in the store 


here He was there before I could get 
home 
‘Who was there A be i The 
aoctor 
Not the doctor,”’ Morris went on; ‘the 
boy Was there Minnie is doing hin 





‘That's good,”’ Abe murm ired 
‘Y’oughter seen him, Abe. He weighed 
ten pounds,” Morris continued. ‘I bet 
yer he could holler, too — lil 
ady Minnie says also I 
‘get to tell you what we agreed 
‘What we agreed upon ? Abe rv peate d. 
Why, we ain't agreed upon nothing, so 
far what I hear, Mawruss. What d’ye 
mean~— what we agreed upon ?”’ ‘ 
Not you and me, Abe,’’ Morris cried: 
her and me. We agreed that if it was a 
boy we'd call him Abraham P. Perlmutter 
already 
He slapped Abe on the back and lat ighed 
uproariously, while "Abe looked guilty 
‘Abraham Potash Perlmutter,’’ Morri 
reiterated f 








‘That's one fine name, Sol 
It was now Sol’'s turn to take Morris 
hand and he squeezed it hard 
“‘T congratulate for the boy and for the 
name both,”’ he said 
Once more Abe seized his partne r's hand 
and shook it rhyth mics ally up and down 
‘Mawruss,” he said, “‘this is certainly 
something which I didn't expect at all, and 
all I could say is that I got to tell you you 
would never be sorry for it. Just a few 
minutes since in Hammersmith’s I was 
telling Sol I got a partner which it is a 
credit and an honor for a feller to know he 
could always trust such a partner to do 
what is rightand square, and also, Mawruss, 
Miss Cohen,” he broke off suddenly, 
‘you should draw right away another 
chee k in my per rsonal book for a hundred 
doll: ars.” 
‘To whose order?’’ Miss Cohen asked 
‘Make it to the order of Abraham P 
Perlmutter,” he said, ‘‘and we will deposit 
it in a savings-bank, Mawruss, and when 
he comes twenty-one years old, Mawruss, 
we will draw it out with anything else 
what you put in there for him, Mawruss, 
and we will deposit it in our own bank to 
the credit of Potash, Perlmutter & Son.” 
Sol Klinger’s face spread into a grin 
‘You could put me down ten dollars on 
that savings-bank account, too, beys,’’ he 
said, as he reached for his hat ‘I've got 
to be going now. 
‘Don't forget you should tell Klein it’s 
a boy,” Morris called to him 
‘| wouldn't forget,’ Sol replied. ‘‘Klein’ll 
be glad to hear it. You know, Mawruss, 
Klein ain’t such a grouch as most people 
thinks he is. In fact, taking him all around, 
Klein is a pretty decent feller.”’ 
As he turned to leave his eye met Abe’s, 
and both of them smiled guiltily 
“After all, Abe,’’ Sol concluded, ‘it 
ain’t what partners says about each other, 
but how they acts which counts.”’ 
Abe nodded emphatically 
‘An old saying, but a true one,”’ Morris 
declared —‘‘‘ Actions talk louder as words.’’ 
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WHICH WAS 
GEORGE? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


feel--and she said this herself, being, if 
you like, a despairing traveler, but one 
who saw herself in an unsparing light 
that Miles ‘‘ was the kind of man who pre- 
fers his fruit-—ripe.”’ 

Indeed, he quite won the unbeautiful, 
middle ~aged maiden’s heart. ‘He had,’ 
she said, ‘‘the sort of way with him that, 
well—young as he was and foolish in some 
ways, he showed in what he said, and the 
way he said it, that he was of the stuff of 
which personages are made. . No, 
I'd have thought twice about le tting Maud 
get to know Georgie—he might have been 
you couldn’t tell 
But almost the moment I 
set eyes on Miles I knew that Georgie must 
be a worth-while young man, too. 

But then, my dear, I’m a madwoman w hen 
I get on the subject of Miles. And he’s 
always so levely to me; and—well, if I did 


| bore him stiff sometimes, he knows now 


that it was good for him. And when a man 
like Miles forgives he forgets, too.” 
Things that he could not help were hap- 
pening to Miles. He found himself pres- 
ently sitting with Miss Derby under a 


tree, and seeing Miss March, still with her | 


back turned, sitting in the stern of a tiny 


rowboat of which George manned the oars. | 


It was small solace, though he laughed very 


heartily, that George should row placidly 


for some moments without realizing that 
the boat was still fast by a stern line to the 


| float and making no progress whatsoever 


Miss Derby did not wish to be rowed. 
She wished, she said, in case Mr. Stanton 
and Miss March should upset, to be in a 
position to scream. 

Miles laughed. He enjoyed that sort of 
remark, and he withdrew his eyes from Miss 
March's back, but not without suffering. 
It hurt like pulling out a splinter 

“IT think you're a very nice young man, 
said Miss De rby pre sently, “and I shall 
give you as a reason for visiting Geneva. 
I’m sure I didn’t know before whatever 
persuaded me to come. Do you know why 
you came?” 

“I’m making the Grand Tour,” said 
Miles, ‘‘ before settling down in an office 
and suing people for damages. 
to Geneva on business.”’ 

“Can you see the clock yonder?” she 
asked, puckering her eyes. 

‘No,” said Miles, “but if you wish to 
know the time 

“Oh!” she aiid “what a darling, 
fat, old-fashioned watch. I’m glad your 
business in Geneva wasn’t to replace it 
with one more in the prevailing fashion.” 

Miles shook his head decidedly. 

“This old feller,” he said affectionately, 

“loses less than two minutes a week My 
grandfather owned a whaler and he used to 
have this at sea with him. I've carried it 
since I was twelve.” 

**Dear me!”’ she said, 
it or broke it.”’ 

“Never,” said Miles cheerfully. He did 
not add that he had once been held up by 
thugs in a Boston alley and had meekly 
suffered them to take money from him as 


‘‘and never lost 


| the most sensible way out of the difficulty, 


| of the thugs senseless 





but had, when one of them atte mpted to 
take the watch, flown into such a murderous 
passion of fists and fury that he struck two 
before the y could 
even attempt to say Jack Robinson, and 
had chased the third, fully determined to 
murder him, straight into the arms of a 
yoliceman who was just coming out of a 
ta wen establishment where he had 
been to get a glass of beer. Miles did not 
tell her 7. nor did he tell her that there 
remained to him but two times more in 
his life when he should ‘‘cut loose—and 
bust things.” + 

When Miss March and George came 
back from their row they seemed to know 
each other very well. Miles made no 
attempt to separate them. He was at the 
beginning of telling Miss Derby a story 
and he finished it on the walk back 

While the young men were dressing for 
dinner George whistled and sang —espe- 
cially tuina th cold bath. And Miles con- 
fessed aloud hr seeing a silly streak in his 
friend that he had never noticed before 

“If I had — how light-minded you 
could be,” he said, ‘‘I guess I wouldn't be 
traveling with you % 

“*My mind,” said George, and he broke 
off from his wonderful cheerfulness for a 
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moment, “is as heavy as beer, to tell the 
truth, and as sour. What you see is the 
joyous froth — the part that doesn't think 
A little later, while he was brushing his 
hair—almost too painstakingly, as one 
who A acy to be seen 
Miles,”’ he said, ‘‘isn't she, though 
‘Is n't who what?” 
“Isn't she what I said 
“A fool woman? No,” said Miles 
“she's one of the most sensible women | 
ever talked to 
‘““Hum di da dum diddy do dum," sang 
George, staring at the ceiling while he 
buttoned his collar. ‘*Hum di damn! 
dum diddy do dum. . . 1 mean the 
other.”’ 
Miles, thus cornered, would not lic 
“Why, yes,” he said seriously, ** I never 
saw anything to touch her And 
it seems a rotten shame that a pair of 
thoroughbreds like them should have to bat 
about Europe, travelin’ second-class and 
not havin’ a courier to look after them, or 
a maid or anything and goin’ hungry, | 
suppose, so’s to be able to look smart and 
clean.”’ 
George’s rosy countenance darkened 
“Not having money,” he said enig- 
matically, “is the blankedy crankedest 
cross that there is in this world 
He was not heard to whistle or sing a 
note for some time. But presently, turn- 
ing, as youth will, to thoughts more chee 
ful and optimistic than those which had so 
completely dampened his spirits, he began 
again: 
‘Hum di da dum diddy do dum 
After dinner George disappeared He 
came in late, drunk with wakefulne ind 
the joy ot life Mile already in bed 
feigned sleep. But George would not 
stand for that And presently the tw 
were at the open window, looking acro 
the lake at the mountains of snow where 
they gleamed in » moon, and talking 
long thoughts 
‘**You know,” said George, “‘ Il sometime 
think my father's right that a man oug sht 
to work at something established 
‘* Established?” said Miles. ‘Isn't liter 
ature ¢€ stablishe "8 ied 
And he smiled, for some things were very 
clear to him; and tn looked across at the 
mountains, huge and eternal, and smiled 
again 
‘At its best,”’ said George, “‘there isn't 
a steady living to be got out of literatur: 
and it’s all right for an old bach like me 
but suppose a man gave hostages to for- 
tune? Suppose?” 
Mi les laid < i hand on hi friend’ houlde r 
‘There’s a line in Browning,” he said, 
“always meant a lot to me "Member 
when Childe Roland come himself to the 
Dark Tower that had been the death of 
all his comrades and peers, and he saw 
their bones whitenin’ and yet 
The two friends said the words together: 





; And yet 
Dauntless the lughor? fo my lip I set 
And ble uv 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


‘acts About Radium 
i WAS once supposed that radium wa 


in inexhaustible mine of energy, a kind 
of machine-gun which bombarded every 
thing around it with an endless hail of mi 
nute part les The studies of such men as 
Sir William Ramsay, Professor Rutherford 
and Mr Frederick Soddy have shown that, 
instead of emitting energy for millions of 
years, the activity of radium is limited 
Moreover, they have shown that there is a 
whole family of radiums, all the progeny of 
a single parent. ‘Radium A lives fora quar 
ter of an hour and then changes into 
Radium B, which in turn Jives for three- 
quarters of an hour. Radium D,a leadlike 
substance with a metallic luster, is fairly 
long-lived, yet it is half gone in forty yearn 
Besides all these, there are Radium E, and 
Radium E, and Radium F, which last i 
probably identical with polonium, dis- 
covered by Madame Curie 
* Three kinds of rays are shot forth by 
radium and are designated by the Greek 
letters alpha, beta and gamma. The alpha 
rays are emitted by a gas released by 
radium and are material particles; the 
beta rays are also particles, which are ex- 
ceedingly small and are ejected with a 
velocity of thousands of miles a second; 
the gamma rays are not particles at all, but 
mere vibrations of the ether and, therefore, 
akin to sunlight 
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ORCS ESS oe eT 


Any Work in 
Any Wood 


A tool that will work only 
in soft wood and whose edge 
will turn at the first knot on 
hard wood it touches is no kind 





of tool forthe varied usesaround 
the home. Home tools must 
be ready for anything and 
must keep in good condition 


without much attention. 


EEN | KUT} ‘ER 


Quality Tools 


are always ready for any work 





any wood. They are tempered for 
toughness and lasting edges. The 
steel is the highest grade. The 
adjustment is perfect for least effort 
and accurate work. 

To buy tools by the name 
Keen Kutter is to buy 
like an expert, for 
there are no 
better tools 

made. 


The name 

Keen Kutter 

covers tools of all 

kinds for home or shop, 
scissors and shears, ra- 
zors, pocket knives and 
table cutlery. 


All guaranteed perfect 


or money refunds *¢ 1, 


Sold for over 40 years 
under this motto: 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 


If not at your dealer's, 
write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 








Cooking Odors 
and Wash - Day 











READY-TO-RUN 


Ventilating Set 


Trade prices to Electrical Directors, Hardware 
Dealers and Power Companies 








B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Bets may be seen at the following 


BRANCH OFFICES: 50 ¢ t.. N.Y 1: 5N 
St., P 4 iw 1 St., 4 1001 i 
Stl i fi ( t St., ¢ TLLP kB 
Pittsburg; 701W I n& Trost B Was! ingt 
1 OliverSt., Bost 071 Bidge.,.M $25 

eid Bldg., ¢ 1108 « el i 











‘Is Your Water Supply 
Satisfactory? 


If not, let 
our descr iptive 5b rklet of 


The “SANITARY” 


System of Water Supply 
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Home instruction 
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THE COMING OF COOK 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


The ship’s company on board the Roose- 
velt was up and about early on Saturday 
morning, September 18—the day we left 
Jattle Harbor for civilization —and thefirst 
one up and about was Peary himself. He 
trode back and forth on his quarterdeck, 
light of step, light of heart, his face 
wreathed in smiles —for now he was start- 
ing homeward; down there at Sydney wife 
and children were waiting for him. His life- 
work was accomplished —he had reached 
the Pole 

At 9:30 A. M. the Roosevelt slowly 
worked her way through the narrow thread 
of water known as Battle Harbor; and as 
she commenced to move, flags were run up 
on all the fishing fleet there at anchor, at 


| the Grenfell Hospital, and at the wireless 


tation on the hilltop beyond. Here and 
there men and boys in floating dories 
banged salutes with guns and revolvers; 
a group near the wireless let off a tre- 

mendous explosion from an ancient rusted 
mortar said to have lain there since the 
engagement between earliest white set- 
tlers and Eskimo allies on one side, and 
hostile Indians on the other, more than a 
century ago. To all of them the Roosevelt 
respon ded with deep, hoarse roars of fare- 
well from her own salt-incrusted whistle; 
her last being in acknowledgment of an 
old man with long white hair and beard, a 
typical native, perched high up on the 
uttermost rocky crag of Little Caribou 
Island. 

As we swung around this dangerous 
yoint and headed for the Straits of Belle 

sle, this aged fisherman lifted to his 

shoulder a long, heavy, muzzle-loading 
rifle that must have dated from the French 
and Indian War. And when he pulled 
the trigger a roar resulted that rever- 
berated from hill to hill and island to 
island throughout that immediate part of 
Labrador 

Outside, lay a fleet of half a dozen fish- 
ing schooners, but the crews of all had 
massed themselves on the largest and 
trimmest, and as the Roosevelt swept by 
her they let out cheer after cheer. Caps 
were thrown high up in the air, reefers and 
even shirts were snatched off broad shoul- 
ders and waved a message of congratulation, 
admiration and God-speed 

Those men of the North know Peary and 
have known him for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

The last farewell we had—and one quite 
unexpected—was from a school of whales 
that suddenly appeared near the ship when 
off the island of Belle Isle, and played 
around in great circles, their big black 
bodies glistening through the spray they 
spattered high in air. 





The Slow Journey to Sydney 


Shortly after noon the weather changed, 
and by evening we were steaming on 
through thick, heavy weather; the ship, 
almost wholly lightened of cargo, rolling like 
a huge cask through the Straits, and wind- 
swept rain viciou ly whanging through 
the rigging. Once free of the Straits and 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, with plenty 
of sea-room, the Roosevelt slowed down to 
half-speed and crept slowly along all of 
sometimes increasing for a while, 
then dropping back to the snail’s pace 
And = by order of Commander Peary! 
Probably there was no man on all the sea: 
of the Sunday, September 
19, who was so anxious to race along 
under high pressure toward his home port 
for Peary knew that at Sydne ‘y were a 
brave, noble woman and an anxious young 
girland a golden-haired little boy bearing 
his own name, waiting literally with bated 
breath for a cable flash saying that the 
hip was crossing Cabot Strait toward 
Sydney Harbor. And yet the Roosevelt 
slowed down and down and at nine o'clock 
Monday morning came to anchor off 
St. Paul's Island, where she stayed until 
nightfall Captain fartlett and Professor 
Mac Millan went ashore at St. Paul's, with 
two or three brief dispatches to Mrs. Peary 
and others. And the ship lay there swing- 
ing at her cables until Monday evening, 
when she slowly got under way again and 
crept toward Sydney. A few days later 
readers of sensations al ne wspape rs in New 
York saw ~ g, detailed dispatches from 
Sydney, printed in huge type, which told 
how the“ hi ard-hearted, remorseless, money- 
grasping Peary had again showed his true 


sunday, 


“earth that 


character by stopping at St. Paul’s Island 
and staying there all day so he could file a 
lot of newspaper cables and make some 
extra hundreds of dollars.” 

The reason why we came from Battle 
Harbor to St. Paul’s at half-speed, and lay 
to there all of Monday, was this: The good 
people of Sydney had planned a monster 
demonstration in honor of Peary’s return 
from the Pole, and had wired him before 
he left Battle Harbor that it would take 
place on Tuesday. They further asked 
him to bring the Roose velt into Sydney 
Harbor at eleven o'clock of Tue sday, as 
they had arranged to have a great fleet of 
yachts, launches and excursion-boats in 
the harbor entrance at that hour. 

It would have been the easiest thing in 
the world for the Roosevelt to have pushed 
ahead under pressure from Battle Harbor 
and, aided by the heavy following wind, 
to have reached Sydney Harbor on Mon- 
day morning. But Peary told all of his 
officers: 

Gentlemen, our friends at Sydney have 
set the time for their generous reception at 
noon on Tuesday. We can no more upset 
their plans by appearing twenty-four hours 
previous than we could present ourselves 
at a friend’s house on Saturday when 
invited there for a Sunday dinner.” 

And so the ship crawled along, and every 
man aboard of her chafed and fretted 
and complained inwardly —excepting one. 
He was the Commander. 


A Reunion on the Sheelah 


Through a series of unexplained circum- 
stances, however, the people of Sydney had 
had a trying experience. Although the 
committee in charge of the official recep- 
tion had set the date and hour for noon of 
Tuesday, yet rumor had spread through- 
out the city that Peary would arrive on 
Saturday. All business was at once sus- 
pended in factories, mills, stores, offices, 
and thousands of people stre amed to the 
water-front, and hundreds of yachts and 
launches sailed out into the harbor. All 
the afternoon they waited, and did not 
return to their homes until late at night. 
Of course they were disappointed; but 
neither Peary nor the official reception 
committee was to blame. And, stranger 
yet, the same mistake was repeated on 
Monday. 

All business excepting that of banks, 
courts and railroads was suddenly shut 
down; even the schools were hastily closed, 
and the crowds again thronged the har- 
bor-front, the school children massed by 
the hundreds, ready to sing their chorus 
of welcome. On Monday, Mrs. Peary and 
her two children went on board Mr. 
James Ross’ splendid steam yacht Sheelah 
and cruised tar out beyond the harbor, 
hoping to pick up the Roosevelt. It was 
an exceedingly anxious time for those who 
were awaiting the Commander's appear- 
ance. The Sheelah went as far as St. Paul’s 
Island that Monday afternoon, and then 
steamed back toward Sydney. While the 
great white yacht was there the Roosevelt 
lay at anchor in a deep cove. Neither ship 
suspected the other's presence 

Monday evening the Roosevelt made 
for Sydney, and at 7 A Tuesday the 
Sheelah came bearing down upon us. An 
hour later Mrs. Peary and the children 
were in the Commander's cabin. 

It was not until then, when a guest on 
the Sheelah, Colonel Borup, of New York, 
came on board the Roosevelt and told us 
about it, that any of us on the Arctic ship 
had the faintest idea of the controversy 
raging between the partisans of Peary and 
the partisans of Doctor Cook. We knew in 
a general way, from brief bulletins by wire- 
less at Battle Harbor, and from what had 
been said the previous Thursday by news- 
paper correspondents on the Tyrian, that 
some sort of a dise ussion was being carried 
on in the States 3ut that it had reached 
the stage of bitter controversy, that any 
considerable part of the intelligent public 
was actually supporting Doctor Cook’s 
claims-—which we knew were absolutely 
unsupportable to any degree whatever 
was astounding news. We had not even 
suspected such a thing We had not the 
faintest inkling of it until Tuesday morning, 
September 21, when the New York gentle- 
man referred to left the yacht Sheelah and 
came on board the Roosevelt, fifteen or 
twenty miles outside Sydney Harbor. 
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“The Home Beautifier” 








be Ss senger 


25 CENTS FOR 10 CENTS 
A Special Introductory Offer 


We want to introduce into your home 
the latest and most wonderful of all 
products for beautifying, reviving and 
rejuvenating household furniture and 
woodwor 

WOOD-SHINE isthe name of 
this preparation. e¢ believe it to 
be vastly superior to anything of its 
kind you may have known. We 
have been making varnish for over 
40 years and have spent much time and money experi 
menting until at last we have perfected this scientific product 

WOOD-SHINE is so tough and elastic and so free 
from cheapening ingredients of any kind that when used as 
directed it never cracks, peels or shows spots or stains. It 
is more brilliant, smoother and has more real quality than 
any similar preparation It spreads further It is more 
easily applied and more permanent in results. With ordi- 
nary care it remains brilliant and fresh looking for years 

Wwe 5 )D-SHINE will please and surprise any house 
wife who tries it Its charm and economy cannot be de 
scribed in words. One small can will do more to convince 
you of its wonderful merit than any printed advertising we 
can do. This is why we make the special offer below 
Cut out the coupon and find out all about this modern 
home beautiher at once 


OUR 25 CENTS OFFER FOR 10 CENTS 
To Introduce WOOD-SHINE into Your Home 

Send 10c. in stamps or silver, for a 1 5« 
WOOD-SHINE, enough to fin- 
ish any piece of furniture 

opecaty shade wanted I ight 
Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Cherry, Ox-Blood, Green, Wal- 
nut or Clear Varnish 

¥ e inc a with this offer a copy 

e book for children “A 

Day an th ‘Hel, ful Handy Andy,” 
illustrated in full colors by Ike 
Morgan, brimful of interesting and 
instructive matter of how to help 
solve some of the perplexing 
problems of housekeeping 
This useful and beautiful 
book is alone worth more 
than 10 cents. 


F. H. MESSENGER CO. 
Manufacturers (Est. 1865) of 
Varnish and Paint Specialties 

6 Green Street 
Auburn, N.Y. 


pint can of 
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Macbeth Pearl 
Glass is the only 
kind of glass that 
would ever be used 
for lamp-chimneys 
if every maker con- 
sidered his inter- 
ests identical with 
those of the user. 

It is only the 
user’s interests, 
however, that you 
have to consider. 





See that my name, Macbeth, is 
on the lamp-chimneys you buy, 
and they won’t break from heat. 

One quality; to get the correct 
size and shape for any burner, have 
my lamp book. Address 


M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Free. 





Anysopy CAN HATCH CiTICKENS| 
WITH A BUCKEYE g 5 
INCUBATOR ? | 


the Bucheve W 
Buckeye Tacubdater ce, ‘$327 Tnnisfalien Ave., Springfield, 0. 
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POWER 7o~ PUMPING 
and OTHER WORK 


Greatest General Utility Engine on Earth! 


‘These pictures speak in thunder tones of the Farm Pump Engine’s great 
ness. Yet they only begin to tell the scope of its almost wa/ymited uses. It’s the 
latest and _— of all small engines pi, ag for pumping 
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Farm Pump Engine 


Running Spraying Outfit be - 2% 
A pigmy in size, baby’ in age, but a very giant in power! In less than a year from its intr 
duction it has won international fame, n account of its novelty, but because « t 


Water * Supply, Fir ire Protection endl 
Portable Power for Home Owners 





) | 
t | 
° 
i \s a pumping e ne it isa \ Water Pr 
| estates, Pumps 800 to 1,000 gallons per Gli Fire Protection, 1? ya vor e 
j | > } } > 
| But the engine is more than a pumper. It is ony nd | le Power Plant —a genes 
ee for running light mac hine S. In this great field it t es the place of primitive muscle-power. Supy Py 
F = ; onvenient power for all classes of light work Thousands of men are doing the work ng Runnu 
ngine } , , , . 
micunineliall free heavy machines by hand-power or foot-power. Burning up expensive Auman energy instead ot 
This engine saves fAreée men's wages every day it run Get one going on your place and s¢ now 


saves time and money. Send Coupon today for Catalog and Special Bulletin 


Fuller & Johnson 
——_ —— Farm 
aan Fas Brame | ump E. hn 2 i ite 


A Complete Portable Power Plant 
No Belts! No Shafts! No Arms! No Pump Jacks! No apncil Patter Needed! 
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‘ e engine 
It is a sell ntained, Por Power Plant 
Everything tt gasc e mes in the packing x in wh 
1 a r ack 
} ant me a R witt 
CANNOT FREEZE OR OVERHEAT. It has stood the test of the hottest s 
1 attention while run g. Selt-o 


‘a It Works Coupon Brings 









Free Books 
| i We ca 
mth ¢ Eng 
r as t i 
a ( t En 
‘ lw I a Si I \ 
H t ‘ 
k of t ‘ P 
W t ' t ene 
a eule the engine ‘ 
K ° Patented June 15 )* 
. Fuller & Johnson High-Powered, Others applied for. 4." 

na hire prof r Af every “* . ; 

ncy. Aflords a i g great Double-Efficiency Engines Fe” 
ervoit sos mighty-nagiann one Ge om ' Se 

r The} er& u ka Pur Eng hig! . ring. § ° 
: es rade at e in eve re ect ‘ ’ t r Jacke t non - freezing trouble proof . o < S 
. seh ak ted — e engines. Every eng iilt and GUARANTEED ra res 7.» + 
| Farm Pump Engine for Stren Du ity and ¢ b by t TO DEALERS: ¢ F Fa w w 
\ Running Fanning Mill I ers n Mtg. ¢ eo 
| a Write us for Book of Testimonials end also for ons = cial Bulletins on Irrigation, Spray Ou ray Presoure Systems and Diaphragm Pum; tht 4 of e s @ 
PECIAL NOTICE TO CONTK ACTORS One of our e Pump Outfits as shown in the mar and worth of gas a day will sav > iS 
yeu from $5 to $7 every day you operate it on any “kind of a job where you have use for an ordinary B r Diaph m Pum} + = qe 






FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO., 806 Clark Street, MADISON, WIS. 7 e o 


Engine Pumping and Running Washer and Cream Separator Running Suction Pump 
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Continued from Page 24 


“Of course it’s worth more than the 
other set.”’ 
‘Oh, of course 
The price set on it was four flat.” 
‘That's a good de al of money,” said the 
Tennessee Shad. ‘Specially when you've 
got to fit yourself out 
“Well, the other's 
hity said Macnooder. 
“Stover’s sort of set his heart on this,” 
said the Tennessee Shad. ‘‘ Haven't you, 
Sport : 
Stover confessed that he had 
““Come on; make him a better price, 
Woe 
‘I'd have to consult my client.” 
‘Well, consult your old client.” 
Macnooder appeared 
Stand firm now said the Tennessee 
Shad, “‘you can beat him down. Doc 
ants to make his commish. I'll tell you 
at I'd do if I were you : 
‘*What?’ 
“If 1 were looking for a real trophy I'd 
make him a bid on this. This is the best 
in the whole cabvodle Come over 
er Say, just cast your eyes on this!’’ 
Stover gazed in awe. On the wall, sus- 
pended on the red and black flag of the 
‘hool, were a pair of battered and torn 
otball shoes, while underneath was a 
photograph of Flash Condit and the score 
Princeton 'Varsity, 8; Lawrenceville, 4 
Gee!” said Stover. ‘ He wouldn't sell 
Those 
He might,"’ said the Tennessee Shad 
Between you and me and the lamppost 
Loe is devilishly hard up. Offer him a 
upl of dollars and see 
Ihe shoes that made the touchdown,” 
aid Dink reverentially The Tennessee 
Shad did not contradict him 
Hi: lf an hour later Dink Stover sallied 
rth with the ecstasy of a collector who has 


cheaper at two- 


i overed an Old Master. Klondike 
Jackson, who shook up the beds at the 
Dickinson, preceded him, drawing in an 
expr wagon the lamp,. the padlocked 


ene can and the souvenir set, slightly 
luced. Wrapped in tissue-paper, tucked 
uider Stover's arm, were the precious 
hoes, which he had purchased on the dis- 
net understanding that Macnooder should 
ve the right to redeem them at any time 
efore the end of the term, on the payment 
of costs and fifty-per-cent interest. In 
Stover's pocket was a new fountain pen, a 
ox of elastic a pair of garters and 
patent nail clipper. Only the limits of 
his exchequer had prohibited his availing 
himself of the opportunity to purchase, at a 
tremendous Sargain, a pair of snowshoes, 
tobogganing cap and a pair of corduroy 
trousers slight ly potted 
Luckily for Dink, marching warily be- 
hind the vanguard, the three o'clock rec- 
itution had begun, and but a scattering of 
boys were abroad to witness his progress 
He arrived thus,. virtually unnoticed, at 
Green and, with the help of Klondike 





iTrranged hi om ‘ ions so as to make the 
greatest display 
He wa tanding in the middle of the 
floor, clutching the histeric shoes and 
arching the walls for the proper place of 
honor, when Butsey White blew in 
Where in thunder have you been?" he 
exclaimed, and then stopped at the sight 


of the twisted lamp. He looked at Dink, 


gave a grunt and examined the new pur- 
chase 

Broken-winded, spavined, has the rick- 
ets bet it leaks and won't burn. Where 


All at once he perceived the kerosene 


can, With its attached padlock 
What's this thing he said, in genu- 
ine surprise, p ng it up with two fingers 
regarding it with a look of blank in- 
lhat Une ety can ’ said Stover, 
lding to a vague feeling of uneasiness 
Wha h 
‘That's ; padioct 
‘What for 
‘Why, for the keros« 
What } er 
Che kerosene for the lamp 
Whi r ompoop, we don't fur- 
mish the Kerosene 
We don't aid Stover faintly, with a 
horrible sinking feeling ‘Don't furnish 
the Kerosene 
Who got hold of you ?”* said Butsey too 
tnnundad y 





“And the Tennessee Shad, I'll bet my 
pants on it, ’ said Butsey. 
Tes, sir.’ 
“What else did they unload on you?"’ 
“Why —why, I bought a souvenir set.” 

‘“*A what?” 

**A souvenir toilet set.” 

Butsey wheeled to the washstand, uttered 
a shriek and fell in convulsions on the bed 
Stover stood stockstill, gazing in horror 
from the variegated crockery to Butsey, 
who was thrashing to and fro in hysterical 
flops, holding both the pillows where they 
would most ease the agony. Then, witha 
sudden deft movement, Dink dropped the 
historic shoes, sent them under the bed 
with a savage kick and, rushing to the win- 
dow, threw the safety can into the tall 
grass of the fields beyond. Then he re- 
turned solemnly, sat down on the edge of 
the bed, took his head in his hands and 
began to do some rapid thinking. Butsey 
White, prone on the bed, buried his head 
in the covers. 

““Mr. White,” said Dink solemnly 

“Take it away —take it away,’’ Butsey 
said. 

Dink rose and cast a towel over the set 
of seven colors, and then resumed his seat 

“Tt’s all right; I’ve hidden it,”’ he said 

**Say!”’ Butsey turned on Stover. 

“Go ahead! Soak it to me!” 

=_ thought you were old enough to go 
out alone 

‘They lied to me, ‘ 

“Say that again.’ ; 

‘They lied,” repeated Dink, but with a 
more uncertain note. 

‘This from you!” said Butsey, 

A great ethical light burst over Dink 
He scratched his head and then looked at 
But sey, grinning a shee pish grin 

, I guess it was ¢ oming to me — but 
they are wonders!” he said. “I'll take my 
medicine, but I'll get back at them, by 
jiminy! You see if I don't.” 

“For the love of Mike, give us the 


' replied Stover 


story! 

ae ou'll keep it twenty-four hours?” 

‘So he Ip me —- 

“I’m a sucker, all right,” said Dink 
ruthfully. Then he stopped and blurted 
out: ‘Say, White, I guess it was about 
what I needed. I guess I’m not such a 
little wonder-worker, after all. I've been 
fresh —rotten fresh. But, say, from now on 
I'm holding my ear to the ground; and 
when it comes to humbly picking up a few 
crumbs of knowledge you'll find me ready 


I'm reformed. Now, here’s the tale 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


An Appeal 


O Government of our fair land, 
Which wisely jrames our post at Tan 
Before thy gates an earnest ban 
The grew ic Poets, stand 
To plead an went caus s 


The poets oj the magazines 
P yew heed, in framing thy de sign! 
Observe the patches in our jeans, 
Protect our all too slender means, 
Our thirty cents per line 


Ten thousand of us in array 

March bravely neath Euterpe's banner 
One thousand from the U.S. A 
From Golden Gate to Casco Ba / 

The rest from Indianner 


{n emble m oj thy powe r he n ign 
We see, and pause before we l 
On each adhesive stamp of thine, 
Behind its 
; 


Thou placesi a big stick 


innocent dé sign, 


{nd wouldst thou make th y incom 
In ways convenient or methodical, 

By raising rates on our creator, 

That Moral Force. that | Mind In dator, 
The mighty Period cal? 


As in the business of the Great, 

It always is the smallest cuss 
Who pays inc reased taration rate, 
So we can see the hand of Fate 

This will come out of us. 


Thy task is noble and immense! 

O watchdogs of our Treasury 
Chop through the forests of expense 
Railways, and rural routes, and rents 

But, Woodmen, spare our tree 


Burges Jo 


’ 
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OU Get Out of 


Clothes Exactly 
What is 
Put Into 
| Them — 


—And you get 
the most out of 
that suit or over- 
coat which hasthe 
most put into it. 

In style, Stein- 
Bloch Smart 
Clothes repre- 
sent, not the mind 
of one man, but 
the combined 
ideas of the most 
stylishly dressed 
menin the world, 
the men of the 
promenades —of 
the hotel cor- 
ridors or ball 
TrOOMS fie Paris, 
of New York, of the great fashionable resorts. 


froma Photograph 


The best features—the bits of character 
which make style—are gathered and tailored 
into Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes. Into these 
style touches goes workmanship by the 
highest-paid tailors in America—and tested 
all-wool fabrics from the best looms. 

These are the things Stein-Bloch put 7‘ 
their Smart Clothes; the satisfaction of being 
correctly dressed, the knowledge that even the 
patrons of the most exclusive custom tailor in 
your town are wo better dressed—is what you 
get out of Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes. 


Phe new models for Spring and Summer 
ire ready at your Stein-Bloch clothier’s. Go 
and try them on. 

Write for ‘‘Smartness,’’ and profit by the 
stvle photographs it contains—and when you 
buy insist upon seeing this label, which means 
55 years of Knowing How. 


| Perr) 
FE: gd 
| Sxrrrrrvovrororrwd | 








THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Tailors for Men 


CHICAGO 
1422 Republic Building 


OFFICES AND SHOPS 
Rochester, N.Y 


NEW YORK: 
Fifth Avenue Building 


April 16,1910 
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The 
Lather’s 
The 
Thing 


Lather 
That’s 
Lasting 


Johnson’s 
Shaving Cream Soap 


Is not to be compared with alkali shaving 
soaps in either ‘ ike stic k or powdered 
forms. It is made of pure ingredients 
from nature's own unadulterated lather- 
making products, and is a condensed 
property that in tantly brushes into a rich, 
creamy, lasting lather. 


Softens the Hardest Beard 
Soothes the Tenderest Skin 


EVERY DRUGGIST 
SELLS IT 










A FULL SIZE TUBE— 
150 SHAVES—25 CENTS 


A Twenty Shave Trial Tube 
Sent by Us for 2 cents 















ONE TRIAL 
IS CONVINCING 


1°] frow 


Dept. 2C, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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YOUR WIFE 
a bottle of perfume 

















me 


diffuses the 
odor of a: 
thousand 


blossoms 
It lasts — 


$1.50 a Bottle—at Drugyists or Mail 
Sead check, stamps, money order or currency 


SAMPLES FREE 


PAUL RIEGER, 182 First St., San Francisco 
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PAUL RIEGER & CO . 182 F iret St., San Francisco 
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sent to astronomical societies, to the lead- 
ing scientific periodicals and to the more 
conservative newsvapers, 

At first the prediction of the earth’s 
doom is received with popular incredulity, 
engendered by years of newspaper misrep- 
resentation. ‘The world’s end has been too 
frequently and too frightfully foretold on 
flamboyant double-page Sunday editions 
When the truth is at last accepted, after 
days of insistent repetition of the original 
announcement, a wave of terror runs 
through the world. There is no escape. 
International committees of astronomers 
neet daily to mark the motion of the comet. 
sulletins are published announcing the 
steadily dwindling distance between the 
world and the huge projectile in the sky. 
The great tail, arching the heavens as the 
comet approaches, seems like a mighty 
fiery sword held in an unseen Titanic hand 
and relentlessly sweeping down. 

As the comet draws nearer and nearer 
nizht changes into an awful nocturnal day. 
Even at noon the comet outshines the sun. 
There is no twilight. The sun sets, but the 
comet glows in the sky, another more 
brilliant luminary, marvelously yet fear- 
fully arrayed in a fiery plume that over- 
spreads the sky. The moon is ¢ ompletely 
lost and the stars are drowned out in this 
dazzling glare. Warned by the astrono- 
mers, mankind takes refuge in subterranean 
retreats to await its fate. Long before the 
actual collision, long before the earth is 
reduced to a maelstrom of lava, gas, steam 
and planetary débris, mankind : annihi- 
lated with merciful swiftness by heat and 
suffocation. A candle flame blown out by 
a gust of wind is no more quickly extin- 
guished 

When A comet encounters the upper 
layers of the atmo sp yhere there is a blinding 
flash, ple to friction between the air and 
the comet. A few seconds later the crash 
comes. From the earth molten rock and 
flame, pent up for geologic ages, burst forth 
geyser-like. The globe is converted into a 
sigantie voleano, in the eruption of which 
oceans are spilled and continents are torn 
asunder to vanish like wax in a furnace 
When it is all over, the earth swims through 
space a blackened planetary cinder, deso- 
late and dead. 


THE DRIFT OF THE 
GOLDEN DOG 
Concluded from Page 12) 


was not seriously hurt, only minced with 
a hash-chopper. 

Drif lost his taste for fighting; he 
wanted peace and plenty of it. Zack dis- 
covered this the next morning when a 
setter pup wobbled past their fence. Drif 
moved closer to Zack without a growl 

Two days later a middle-sized dog 
strolled into their gate, and Drif retreated 
to the gallery. Zack blamed this on the 
carcity of the victuals that Selina toted: 
‘It warn't enough fer three people. 

For a week the three of them hung on the 
edge of a rupture—then the crisis 

Selina sat in her chair sopping the last 
gravy out of her pan; Zack rested on the 
steps and Drif lay within the gate at his 
feet. He never ventured outside looking 
for trouble A flop-eared hound had 
blundered into their back yard. Zack 
cared him with a yell, and he bolted 
toward the front gate Drif got the lead 
and held it, headed for the river, and 
didn't come back. 

‘Huh!” said Selina in disgust; ‘he’s 
e to de shingle shed.”’ 
ack reached for his hat. ‘‘ Whar you 
vine Selina demanded 

To fetch ’im home 


‘Hol’ on, Zack; ‘tain’t no use beatin’ 





oum de bush —you can t kee p dat dog in 
dis house My white folks is grumblin’ 
about de grub 


rhere were certain known quantities in 
( Jk Reliable’s mathematics White folks’ 
ib was one. He tur a t 
in d followed the path to the shin gle — 
There was Drif, crouching between Du 
and Jocaster 
What's de matter wid dis dog?’’ in- 
quired Dunc 
Drif is nae po’ly.” The animal 
crawled over ar cked Zack’s hand 
‘Dune, is you- +» got any more orders 
te r ingles / , 
‘P lenty of ‘em.”’ 
Be fore Zack sat. down at the ‘‘hoss”’ he 
took off his red tie and threw it into the river. 
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es pap Steel-Bound 
32-in. Trunk, $12°°2 


“The Strongest Trunk in the World” 


The wear comes on the edges and corners. For this reason, sample and 
theatrical trunks are usually bound with iron attached by nails or rivets. 
‘ , / ee , “Tr ° 
“Atlas’”’ binding (used on all ““Atlas’’ Trunks) is cold rolled steel fastened by 
clips, clinched on the inside (see detail drawing). This gives a binding that cannot 
‘ f 
break or drop off, as there are no rivets to be “sheared off’’ by wear or abuse. 





** Trunks are made of strips of basswood —placed ‘‘cross-g rain,”” cemented together 














nder enormous pressure; backed with heavy fibre inside; covered with heavy canvas outside— 
waterproofed, This m ike: atough, wear resisting, and protective covering al 1 prevents chipping 
ind splintering of the wood. ‘Trays are roomy and light. All metal, in- 

cluding bolts and Excelsior lock, is heavily plated. 

Its light, tough, sturdy construction means a saving in exce baggage 
charges. It’s a trunk that looks the real traveler. For service, durability 
and long life, an ‘‘Atlas’’ cannot be equaled. 

If your dealer cann lot supply you, we will be glad to send our illustrated 
catalog, givil g comp! lete information of the various sizes and styles. 

THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO. 
Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















The digestive juices of the stomach 











start from the mouth. 
‘To have them properly perform their duty of 
digesting the food you eat, they should be free 
from all germs,—antiseptically clean. By 
brushing your teeth morning and night with 
Sanitol Tooth Powder or Sanitol Tooth Paste, 
the teeth and mouth are purged of impurities. 
The benefit is immediate and lasts for hours. 
It’s a matter of your health. Get Sanitol today. 
25c wherever toilet articles are sold 


. \ereve ] °c ] 
— Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co St. Le 











SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 










Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture of single product in large 
quantities, combined with our modern methods of selling direct tothe user, en 
ablesus tooffer asuperior article at aconsiderable saving in costto the purchaser 
ON APPROVAL PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID $190 AND UP 
Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25, w we strate the different grades fr 
y ~ ant the ft e y 


polished Solid Mahogany s for the more ela 


THE C.J LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, Little Palls, N.Y 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Ofice—- 372 Broadway 


JA PANESE AIR FERN 


- " 
- ' Wer hem sharper t < per doz 
Sent ‘prepaid wy - 1y inted ‘ : ake ’ ew . 


FM er. Be CO., 5216 Prairie Avenue, Cc ‘HICAGO CHEMICAL STEEL CO., 56 Fifth Ave., rr 











SAFETY RAZOR or vibe EACH 


Stor recA ’ 
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a= +CO LUMBLA: 
~ MULTIPLE BATEFRIES - 


=~ > 


FOR AUTOMOBILES, MOTOR BOATS AND GAS ENGINES GENERALLY 


Columbia Multiples do the work of storage battery or magneto—and auxiliary as well 


—with less expense, better service, and no repairs. 


sources—one for starting, a 


Columbia Multiple will do the work of all three? 


W hy, then, use three electrical 
a second for running, and a third for auxiliary —when a single 


Not only does the Columbia Multiple Battery give you a single complete source 
of ignition, but it entirely relieves you from the dread of ignition troubles 


The Columbia Multiple 


Is an Indestructible Unit 


It will run perfectly after being totally submerged 
in your power boat. You can drop it from a height 
of six feet without impairing its efhciency. Total de- 
struction is the only way to injure it. Only its ulti- 
mate exhaustion can lessen its efficiency, and not 
until after several thousand miles of running. 

It never needs repair, for it has nothing to get 
out of order; while if a storage batt ry is broken or 
sulphaied, it is beyond redemption. If a magneto 
should go wrong, no layman can repair it. It must 
go back to the garage or the factory. 


The Columbia Multiple 
Needs No Attention Whatever 


It does not deteriorate when not in use. 13,500 
miles have actually been registered by a car run- 
ning on the Multiple Battery alone, without any 
attention or trouble of any sort. 

It does not require frequent and expensive re- 
charging, like a stor age battery ; nor has it any deli- 
cate connections to be kept oiled, cleaned and free 
from dust or moisture, as with the magneto. 

You can put it in your car and forget it. 


The Columbia Multiple 
Best for All Purposes 


The Columbia Multiple Battery is equally serv- 
ic eable for automobiles and motor-boats, as well 
as for gas-engines used for many other purposes. 

It is not only the best and most economical source 
of complete supply; but is also superior for primary 
sparking or for auxiliary service. 


The Columbia Multiple 
Simplifies the Ignition System 

It has no multiplicity of mechanical parts to in- 
crease sources of trouble indefinitely. 

It makes it unnecessary to have one source for start- 
ing, one for running and a third for auxiliary. 

It reduces external wiring to a minimum. Short- 
circuiting from many internal or external mechanical 
causes 18 W holly eliminated. 

It eliminates the delicate magneto gears which 
may slip and wreck your engine by back-firing 

In a word, it does away with 90% of all possible 
causes of ignition trouble, 


The Columbia Multiple 


Gives Warning of Exhaustion 


After thousands of miles of perfect running, the 
Columbia Multiple warns you 100 to 200 miles 
ahead of approaching exhaustion. 

When other ignition sources fail they give no notice 
of it. You are left stalled on the road, or depende nt 
on an auxiliary which may or may not be reliable. 

Anyone who has ever had that experience can 
appreciate the advantage of a reliable source of 
ignition like the Columbia Multiple. 
absolute freedom from worry on the road. 


It means 


To Auto and Motor Boat Supply Dealers: Write for dealers’ 


price and complete information cover ng the advantayes of 


Columbia Multi es, as demonstrated by the past year s con- 
vincing and exhaustive test 


NATIONAL CARBON CO. 


Largest Battery Manufacturers in the World 


2007 W. 117th St. Cleveland 


RELIABLE IGNITION 


The Columbia Multiple 
Booklet Sent Free 

Send us the name of your de aler and we will 
mail free a descriptive booklet, containing valuable 
information for every owner of automobile and 
power boat It gives the history of automobile and 
motor-boat ignition and shows how the Columbia 
Multiple is the vindication of the original and best 
source of electrical supply. Diagrams will be fur- 
showing Multiple Series method of 
wiring for those whose battery boxes will not permit 
the use of Columbia Multiple Battery complete 


The Columbia Multiple 
Costs You but $5.00 or $6.00 


The most astonishing feature of Columbia Multip|: 
Service 1s that all its great adv antages cost so little 


nished free, 


Divide the cost of a single Columbia by the number 
of miles of good service it renders, and where can you 
find anything to approach it ? Then add the freedom 
from ignitiontroubles; the steady, reliable service thatit 
givesyou; andtheeconomy ofit ay pearsallthe greater 

It is made by the largest battery manufacturer 
in the world, and every state ment in this advertise 
ment was proven true by exhaustive tests before 
the Columbia Multiple was put on the market 


Where You Can Obtain 
The Columbia Multiple 


Columbia Multiple Batteries are sold by leading 
iutomobile and electrical supply house and 


garages everywhe re Price $5.00 ($6.00 west ol 
the Mississippi River) lf your dealer doesn't 
h indle, write us direc t, giving his name We’ 


make it our business to see you are pphed 
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Every Oldsmobile owner 
respects the good judgement 
of every other Oldsmobile owner. 
Many are graduates 1n the school of 
motoring experience —and have gone through 
the same processes of experiment which led them to 
the purchase of an Oldsmobile. . . . No manufacturer 
in the world can command this kind of recognition vear after 
year, except in one way :—by producing, year after year, an exceptionally good motor car. 





The ‘‘Special ’’ The ‘‘Limited ’’ 
4-cylinder, 40 H. P., 36-in. tires 6-cylinder, 60 H. P., 42-in. tires 





‘Touring, Close-coupled, Limousine and Roadster bodies. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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ff Ever Have Tired Feet? 
{ g Note that Rubber Cashion! 


Foster's Arch Support 
and Heel Cushion 


wri te today 


Tred-Air ‘Heel Cushions 


inside 


(eye 
4 ni Sent 
4 one Postpaidfor 
Ns coil 25 cents 
it Btate Size 
of Shoe | 
A FOSTER RUBBER 00. 
170 B Summer St. 
Boston, 











Heat 
Your Home 
at Lowest Cost 


JEWEL 


Warm Air 


FURNACES 


€ ¢ Ball- bearing 
Grates,—« th Sec 
tional Fire-pot tint ‘ t 
ar K nie t ‘ t 
t Write 


1322-1400 Jefferson Ave. 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


BIG ape pert SAVER’ 


to one third more gasol line _— you should 
SAV 


Motsinger AUTO- SPARKER 
| | NO BATTERIES NEEDED TO START 
A White “Hot — ark Sur a L.fethne 
it “4 while running st were < 

Auto , , 1 are giving Al service w 
rey n¢ = 





Ask for 

¢ r f par lars 
Live Dealers Wanted 

Motsinger Device Mig. Co. 
x 463 Pendleton, Ind. 
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Stationary Gas Engine 


SAFEGUARDING 
SECURITIES 


(Concluded from Page 15 


that they wer receiving in idequats 
satisfactory a ap Vice from tne 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls Electrie Light 
Company. After further investigation the 
Commission refused to permit the 

company to enter the heid, on the ground 
that there was not any} 


nd chea 





i 
petition; that, if « I n 
established, it would only benefit the 
sumer for a short time, because the ine 
table merger would take place. Then tl 
would be two plant instead of one, and 
one would be idle and, therefore, p 
ductive It would entail some har Llp 


the stock and bond holders 
Bath, New mL. x, present the 
where an appl 
service company caused the old compan) 
to n ake such improvements in servi 
to make a new one unnecessary 
Various helpful procedures have beer 
taken in steam railroad cases. The Centra 
New England Railway Company, which 
controlled by the New York, New Have 
and Hartford Railroad, sought perm 
to issue four-per-cent bonds amour 
to $9,533,000. Among the company 





debte ine ss was $7,250,000 in general mort- 


gaye it yme bonds, of which the New Yor} 
New levee and Hartford road owned 
$6,329,123.29, and outside investors owned 
the rest | hi ese bonds had not paid any 
interest since their issue ten years before 

lt was proposed, under the terms of 
the proposed issue, to exchange the new 


interest-bearing p bonds: for the old income 
bonds, but with thi teresting provis 
that only such income bor \ 


held by the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad were eligible for the ex 
The outside investors who held 





Cn 

similar bonds were frozen out. It was a 
beautiful piece of discrimination and th 
Commission put its foot down on it hard 


The Hallmark of Character 


The Buffalo, Rochester and Eastern Rail- 
road, a new corporat anal ae aoe 


mission to issue bond to build a road 
from Buffalo to Tr y The Commi 
engineers went carefully over the 

and sounded the sentiment of travelers and 
shippers The app lication was refused, 
because the Commission believed that the 
existing facilities wer ade juate; that the 
new company did not have sufficient a 


sets to cope with the difficult condition 
of construction; and that there was a la 
of prope r eastern connectior The sig 
cance of this refusal was that it safe 
guarded the investor rv 
enough money in the beginning 

always be increasing demands for frest 
capital, and this is a hardship on the con 








pany called on to raise it, frequently cau 
ing a suspension of wor uel 
loss to the people who had originally pu 
inds into the enterprise And in many 
other similar cases the Commission ha 
safeguarded the peopk 
When you try to sum up the benefit 
this censorship you find evidences whe 
| ever youturn. The best bond and inv 


ment houses will tell you that securiti 
approve d by the Publie-Service Cor 
sions havea market antage ov 

a simular type not approved, because 


stamp of the Commissions is the hallmark 
f character and carries the irance that 
here is an ipl 


security) behi om Gh l 
the first an d foremost requirement of 


investment von ducing it to the simplest 
ana most con te terms, It mea ! 
John Jones, no matter where he lives in the 
state, can go peacefully to bed at night 
knowing that the thousand dollar 
sweated savings that he has put 


approved bond is secured by a thousand 
dollars’ worth of actual property it 


company whose name 


The ¢ apit aliz errors of the past 
n only be unc ve yn as ap} cations for 
issues shed the light of investigation or 


them and call for curtailms 
But this much can be said for t 
that, henceforth, there can be 


out of fictitious securities; that, from th 


time on, the avarice of the spec ilative 
promoter is curbs d; that the day 
shoestring ¢ apit alization of prospects al i 
promises is gone. Tt is the beginning of a 
financial upbuilding that Is the Inve 


hope of tomorrow. 
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Knowledge of Style 


OU employ your lawyer because 

you believe in his legal ability and 
his counsels—your physician because 
of confidence in his knowledge and his 
skill in making use of it. 
stance it is a matter of /u///. 
} instance do you tell the gentleman 
| how to proceed. 


In each in- 
[In neither 





That’s his business. 


On the same basis you should select yout 
clothier—because of his knowledge of style, 
material and workmanship and his exceptional 
skill in combining the three. 

to be then 


perform d the 


W.S. Peek & Co. understand this 
particular mission and have 
trust with such exactness that they dress then 
patrons beyond reproach. 





An artistic and attractive calendar, that con 
rl ) ect ] oO 
| oget! \ 1 the o! Ol 


W. S. Peck & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| Makers of Fashionable Clothes 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 
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Tan Russia Calf, High Heel ~ 

we “Varsity” Cut Oxford £ 
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Extreme 


Trim Sole— 





a “real shoe” 


Do You Know * '""",'° 





mi¢ every day 
m the date of their purchase, witl 
ey t break them The 
Pcodheian Shoe is a ‘‘ guality”’ € 
t t in WwW Ww t 
$ e man wi \ 
Le ; ; 
(8) t The S er 
‘ \ every taste 


Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 
Shoe or send $5.25 to cover cost 
of shoes and express charges, and 
we will have our nearest dealer 
fill your order 


M ts bd ) y ( 


The Florsheim Shoe Gineen 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Zevisueenuauacarsnsrenvacsuanaraeessseseate eal 


Gusuennumncnansnmnnsen cs 


ee ee 


IWAN weccaucen 


TWO DAYS 





BUYS ITSELF IN 





IWAN BROS., Dept. 105, South Bend, Ind. 








Genuine Panama $4 


$10.00 value 


sent expre 


South Americé an 


id for $4.00 


a a genuine 
Panama 





ss prep: 


save you two profits 





Dept. A, Houston, Texas 
We Will Sell You at Wholesale 
Agents’ Price, one 
} American Motorcycle 


Awe an Bicycles 





American Motorcycle Co. 
e 1342 Wells St Chicago » A. 


Safety Razor Blades 
Made Sharper Than New 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


The Weakness of Prophecy 


PINK HOLLIS used to sit in school, 
defiant of the master’s rule, and waste 
the glorious hours of youth with deeds 


of Beadle and Old Sleuth; inside his big 
geography he’d apnea the pages out and 
cover pa where Sleuth would 
stand, a smoking pis tol in each hand, while 
robbers, ¢ without its, thugs and thieves were 
falling like the autumn leaves; Spink 
Hollis used to was ste his time unraveling 
the links of crime with Sleuth and Beadle 
till he knew the best detectives in the crew 
as well as he knew A, B, C, and somewhat 
better, it may be. ’Twas freely said by for 
and friend that Spink would come to some 
bad end; but strange to say the stuff he 
read stood him thereafter in good stead; 
for he became a man of means and muck- 
raked for the magazines in that clear style 
that made Old Sleuth so fascinating in his 
youth. Now had he been devoted to 
geography like me and you he might, like 
us, be quite obscure, a plodding clerk, hard- 
worked and poor, ¥ vhere now his caustic 
pen is stirred to protest at five cents a 
word! 


see the 


NNUB ELLIS used to fill his cuffs with 
W) figures, dates and other stuffs, that he 
should then have had instead, not on his 
cuffs, but in his head; without a qualm of 
conscience he would look down at his cuffs 
wore his knowle d¢ ge, you per- 
ceive, and not his heart, upon his sleeve; 
when other boys were quaking in their 


hoes Snub Ellis’ hs ardened grin proved 


to see: he 








how shrewd foresight now and then is 
valued by the v men; his cuffs in 
letters bold and free bore salient facts of 
history, arithmetic and other things that 

e memory ti ike wing gs; thus fortified 


ie slips that may arise 'twixt cups 
f ed the master’s bonum est 
in rank above the rest; it was 
‘foe and friend that Snub would 
n » bad end; but strange to say 
in years to be Snub quite disproved the 
\ in high fin ancial tricks he shone 
with genius that was quite his own, and 





picked a railroad up or two while other men 
had work to do. Now had he grubbed and 
laved like us with ardor meritorious he 
might have bee n, like us, obscure, above 
repr ach and mn ly poor, but as it is 
he proudly stands—Napoleon of High 
} 


~~ RUB JENKINS used to pull the wings 
s) from bugs and flies and other things, 
dehorn g on the fly and ampu- 
I quite disregardful of 
» transfixed butterflies 

watched the 


, 
rasshoppers 



















cr squirms 
n tive worms. ‘rub was 
it rn of mir at a uugh he 
tilled ot three and tables 
dense his love for pr robing was immer 
in spring when days grew warm and brig rht 
he held t e ligh and pulled 
tl wing me, to learn how 
might the It was agreed by 
foe and f ub would come to 
me bad I ire he became 
a Pre and fame; from 
Washing 1 back he put upon 
t it ‘ r iI al | rac tne WiC? ed tr st and 
i ct th ilefactors left and right; 
grand juries sat to do } ll and scores of 
them are tting still Now had he worked 
\ and me to learn the precious rule 
he might be measuring, you know, 
ird iengt! of silk and calico, but as it is 
ir i wn, Make € il tremble 
ts thror goes to prove the fact 
right well that none of us can ever tell! 
i, 1. a 
From Little Rhody 
[D' RING the Civil War the Union forces 
were camped on one side of a rive 
in Virginia, and the Confederates on the 
othe The f vere friend and 
tte rt i ind alked across 





i ir regime asked a North- 
ern sold the Confederate picket oppo- 
te him 

Mine +} } nth North Carol na 
What's yours 
Mins Oh, mine is the Three Hundred 


Island 


fifth Rhode 
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Union Pacific Country ~ 


This fast, direct, electric-lighted, three day 
Pacific Northwest leaves Chicago every day. 

Dining car meals and ‘service “Best in the World.” 

In” addition to Pullman equipment this train carries a 
Tourist Car Ghicago to Seattle. 
track is profected by Electric 
with dustles¥{Sherman gravel. 

Low Round Trip ‘Summer Tourist Rates in effect 
September 30, inclusive, 1910. 

cE. L, LOMAX/G. P. A., Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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Truss Bridge Bicycle 


dback so quickly. Yetowingt 
the rebound of the spring 
ut, there Is no annoying | 


| 
acteristic of the usua spring fork lhe Spring 


reduces Wear ontires, f1 gnc nus to 


The tru keeps the fran trong a 
‘ Ne rigidand prevents all the acetate cio 


P t t I ran 
bea i nak I the 
The Iver J e strongest 
53 the € the 1OT C live iT ca t vhee 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Me: Mew Soran Ly 
of the IVER J OHNSON 


takes up all the vibrations and shocks which tire the arms 
othe method by which 
is controlled, when you strike 
youncing up and down char- 
Fork 


aminimum, 
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THE EMBOSSING CO., Albany, N.Y. 
Manute ers of ** Toys that Tea East Boston 





Buy the Original! 
Zimmermann 


AUTOHARP 


THE PHONOHARP CO. 
Mass. 
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TheTailor-Dressed Man Stands Orutt 
From [he Crowd 


Deep down in your heart, you have always coveted tailor-made 
clothes—every man has. Some men may perhaps have 


Si 











smothered Pride and accepted a factory-made sub- enormous output, its national field, is bringing the 
stitute because of fancied economy. But the envy best hand tailoring within the purse-reach of all. 
of the man with a good tailor lies inrooted in the $20, $25 or $30 brings you the utmost in a hand 
soul of every untailored clothes wearer. tailored Spring suit or overcoat. 
That envy need no longer remain ungratified in All Pure Wool and a legal guarantee attached 
you. Here is a tailoring service that because of its warranting your satisfaction or your money back. 
The Conve nN nt rich cloth creations that the master Your deal r, sch led for years in But whet ! i the local 
M ade-to- Vleasure System looms of all America have pi duced neu Careful mera we tak takes the Royal dealer sul hat \ 
this Spring—a greater collection than measures, and takes them by ar found th ht st 1} 
Just stop and think what this long you could find in the smartest shops fallible system that gives us a virtual 
distance tailoring service means t on Broadway, New York. Full Halt blue print of your bo 18 specif “casl Royal nat re| 
you, and your wardrobe. \ Thousand Strong—and every pat- body dimens 
















' “. r , } p r ) ] 
into the store tern guaranteed \ll Pure Wool \nd here in our famous New York 
of a dealer in Yet that is only the mere begin or Chicago Tailor Studios we build 





y ou ste p 


own ning of the Royal Service to you, your garment . 

] x . : , } ‘eae . ” 
town and You pick out of this sumptuous co those 16 dimet ih 
the wealth lection exactly the pattern that \nd you 7° 


fthe wl delights your taste and hts your the deliveries. | 
wooien personality. Then you dictate ul nt in every il sean 
own stvi 
ynstruction of the suit or overcoat ast respect 
ded by our album of beautiful fash so, and you need not keep it ur 
ym ideas, contributed by America’s money-back guarantee is yout 


atest designers. ance policy 


a1 Tailors 
Piriinphes cnnaiitien New York 





































ROBERT REIS &CcoO. 
. DEPTS, NEW YORK 















‘| Nhere are no idle rich in this 


country today—no leisure class. 


It is asked of every man—what 1s 
he doing? Life hasa meaning. Men 
are up and dressed betimes—and 
shaved. 

The Gillette Safety Razor 1s a 
symbol of the age—it is the most 
democratic thing in the world. The 
rich man is not shaved in bed by 
his valet as he was a generation.ago. 
He uses a Gillette and he shaves 
himself —in three minutes. 















The Whole World Contributes 


the Fabrics from which is made 


Reis Summer Underwear 


for Men 


igures differ and tastes differ. Reis Underwear is 
made to fit every figure and every personal preference. 
, Flat or Mesh we wes in Shirts and Drawers; Union 


Suits, Long eer t Sieeves, Athletic leeveless) and 


Coat Shirt Reg tout or Knee Drawers 


‘cavaeichisi GUARANTEED - 
hones: the above label 
lealer cant ipply y« us name and your addres 


er Underwear Bo. »k es at is well worth having os ful of 
nt ! factory Underwear 





THE REIS LABEL 
Guarantees every garment 
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PUB ahs te 20 ji 


Get up—get busy—¢et a Gillette. 
Don’t be an effeminate dawdler 
and let another man shave you. 
There is more boost in a Gillette 
shave at 6.30 than there is in a 
cocktail at nine. 

Buy a Gillette and take a brace. 
It costs $5.00 but it lasts a lifetime. 

Write and we’ll send you a pam- 
aan A. 


gpg peng totam 


HTT 
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ET TE R than 


in the world for all uses 
—agrees with everybody. 


aI"O 


CORN SYRUP : 

Eat it on Use it for ~ 
Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread er ~ 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 19" -_ 
Waffles Candy 4 


% Send your name on a 
post card for Karo Cook 
Book — fifty pages includ- 
ing thirty perfect recipes 
for home candy-making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 
Dept.R, P.O. Box 161, NewYork 






honey on hot 
biscuit—delicious on buckwheat 
cakes. The best and purest syrup 























































The Practical Painter 
Knows Good Paint 


It is his business t w. He can ill afford to use 
imitation paints which contain substitutes for pure white 
lead, and assume the responsibility for cracking and 


peeling that is sure to result 
That is why good painters—the men who do the 
best work—use and recommen 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


The Lead With the Spread" 


Painters know that for durability and long continued 
protection, for beauty of finish, Carter White Lead has 
no equal 

Carter Lead mixed and applied by a good painter 
k exactly suit the particular needs of your buildings 
will assure perfect results— without cracking or scaling 
The extreme wh. teness of Carter prod ices brighter, 
more lasting colors, than other leads—remember this i 
particular 





By the pound, Carter costs a trifle more than other 
white leads Figured by yards of surface covered 
and years of wear, however, it is the most economical 
paint you can buy All reliable dealers sell Carter 
first-class painters use it 

Send toda tor our valuable tree book, “Pure Paint 
<— give the tests by whic ou can know , wo i 

aint —tells w to choose a harmonious color n 





\ ith the book comes a set of color plates showing how 
real houses look when properly painted—ideas for paint 
ing your home 


Carter White Lead Co. 


12080 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


Factories: Chicago—Omaha 


Ay To Be Sure It's Pure, * 
Look for CARTER on the’ Ker” 
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mit Guarantee s Perfect Goods 1 





Base Balls, - Sete $1.25 Fielder Gloves, 25c to $3.50 
Base Ball Uniforms, $1.75to 15.00 CatcherMitts, 25cto 7.00 
Basemen Mitts, . $1.00t0 4.00 Base Ball Bats, 10cto 1.00 


CARDS FREE of your esicr selling Mase Bail Goods. Ask 
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1434 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0 
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COUNTERFEIT 
Continued from Page 22 


briskly and marched up to the bar, noting, 
out of the tail of his eye, a rather dis 
concerted movement on the part of the 
bookkee per 

“Oh, good-evening, “rank. Been p lay- 
ing a little pool?” he said genially. Thus 
young Cox was reassured, and ¢ xperience d 
that pleasurable emotion which is natural 
to a man who is, before others, greeted by 
his employer in a friendly manner 

Still smiling, Abraham waved a hospi 
table hand at the bar “Will you jom 
me here?" he inquired, and as young 
( x stepped forward he added jovially 
‘ Wh at ll you have 

As a matter of fact, Frank's occasional 
potations were limited to beer; but he was 
thrown out of his reckoning, so to speak 
by this discovery of Abraham in the unex 
pects d réle of a good fellow: moreover, h« 
was not above a ‘silly, youthful temptatior 
to show off. So he said, in a sportily 
negligent manner: ‘I'll take a little rye 

Abraham made no comment, but said 
to the bartender I will have a glass of 
lemonade There was something about 
his cold, watery way of saying it that raised 
a belated doubt in Frank’s mind. After 
they had drank in silence, Abraham ob- 





served with icant gravity: ‘I'm 
going down the street Will you walk 
along ? Frank's misgivings increased 


They walked a little way in silence 
Then Abraham backed the young book- 
kee per into a dark doorway and ope ned 
his mind He was grieved, astounded, 
horrified ; he himself had entered that 
Vicious resort in pursuance of his duties as 
vice-president of the bank, to which the 
proprietor of the Edelweiss was indebted 
there he had discovered one of the bank’s 
employees in full tilt down the broad 
highway to destruction —to wit, drinking 
whisky ata pubhe bar What depende nce 
could ‘the bank put upon a young man so 
far gone toward ruin? Could any prudent 
person expect it to retain such a young 
man in its employ? And while Frank him 
self became an outcast, what would be 
come of his poor mother and sister? In 
fine, Abraham frightened the young man 
half out of his wits, and left him to the 
most wretched forebodings that he was 
about to lose his place, thereby reducing 
his dear dependents to absolute want. The 
rest was comparatively easy. Having the 
unhappy young bookkeeper cowering under 
his thumb, Abraham soon made him a spy 
upon his fellow-employees 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mulholland returned 
from his vacation to find his position in the 
bank painfully undermined. Previously, 
his recommendations to the board of direct- 
ors had been accepted as a matter of course 
Now, more than once, they were voted 
down always with the greatest show of 





respect to himself personally. Thereto- 
re, he had been the mair spring of the 
inatstutson Now, Abraham frequently 


nade important moves without troubling 
the aged president for his consent 

Besides the } resident and vice pre sident, 
the staff of the ¢ ink comprised Mr. Parker, 
the cashier; young Cox; Martindale, the 
head bookkeeper, and Milton Crane 
Milt’s position was anomalous. As he him- 
self confessed, he had only an indifferent 
head for business. His arithmetic was 
almost as faulty as his penmanship. Be 
cause everybody liked Milt and on account 
of the prestige of his name, he could make 
himself useful as a sort of general utility 
man. His gentle, patient, uncontenticus 
unbusinesslike, sympathetic way enabled 
him to smooth down an exasperated patron 
or to collect a bad debt where another man 
would have got only bad language His 
place in the bank, however, was partly a 
mere sinecure, procured by his father’s 
influence Milton's father, of course, had 
no influence with Abraham's administra- 
tion; and Abraham was not the man to 
see the institution in which he or his wife 

was the chief stockholder throw away a 
thousand dollars a year 

More than all, Milt was the Banquo’s 
ghost at Abraham's feast. ‘The time 
has been that when the brains were out 
the man would die, and there an end.” 
Abraham had knocked Milt’s brains galley- 
west, and by all the rules of the game Milt 
should have disappeared. Yet here he was 
pottering around in his amiable, purblind 
way under Abraham's very nose. Natu- 
rally Abraham hated him for it; yet it 
would obviously be indecent for Abraham 
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ACME QUALITY 


Painting Guide Book 
Tells You 


What finish to use —how to prepare the 


surface how to apply and any other 
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painting information you may desire 
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If it's a surface to be painted, enameled, stained 
varnished or finished in any way, there's an Acme 
Quality Kind to fit the purpose 
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Acme White Lead and Color Works i 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 


Sanne 
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Look for this 
Trade Mark 


Every Acme Quality ‘ 
Store Shows It 
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4V EN Sister Bess can 

_4 make good desserts—cus- 
tards, creams, puddings—if she 
FOCS by the book and uses 


Kingsfords Corn Starch 


€s 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 
,ATIONAL STARCH CO., 
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/ Razor 


“* The Safety Razor with 
the Barber Stroke” 
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A Shower \ The s 
Bath in Detroit 

| Every Portable 
Home 
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A FLOOD OF LIGHT 
“ FROM KEROSENE (Coa! Oil) 


K rates gas that gives a light 
y gas, g relect 


‘AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 


you can oun a lamp ro 
« THE MANTLE 
LAMP CO. of America, Desk 218 « 
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| to take direct steps against his brother-in- 
| law. So he stepped ‘oblique ly. 

Partly to reduce the authority of Cashier 
Parker, who was a protégé of President 
Mulholland, and partly for another reason, 
Abraham caused Martindale, the head 
bookkeeper, to be made assistant cashier. 
Then he promoted brother-in-law Milton 
to be head bookkeeper in Martindale’s 
place. It was a tine advance for Milt, the 
salary being twelve hundred a year and 
the post much more responsible than his 
former one. Only poor Milt was about as 
competent to be head bookkeeper as he was 
to be a translator of Arabic. 

The vice-president took a fatherly inter- 
est in his subordinates. To encourage 
them he devised a system of rewards for 
excellence—balanced by a _ system of 
mulcts for errors. Then he set young Cox 
to checking up Milton’s errors. At the end 
of the first month after this system was put 
into effect, Milt discovered that instead of 
drawing any salary he owed the bank eight 
dollars and a quarter. He then resigned. 

This happened a year and a half after 
Mr. Crane’s death. Long before that 
Lavina was utterly subjugated. She was 
really very miserable over Milt; but no 
doubt Abey was right about that, since 
he was always right about everything. 

Milton himself accepted it helplessly. It 
was no use kicking, he told Josie, for if Abe 
didn’t get him in one way he would in 
another. They settled down to their in- 
heritance of a thousand dollars a year. It 
might prove a blessing, for Milt could now 
devote himse!f single-mindedly to the ma- 
chine for picking apples. He knew there 
was a fortune in it if only he could get it to 
work. At worst, they clung to the delusive 
hope that Lavina would help them put the 
children through college. 

President Mulholland, too, was quite 
miserable about Milton. But every one 
noticed that the aged president was failing. 
He had nightmares in which the young 
vice-president sat on his chest, smiling at 
him, and asked him a million questions at 
once. He went to the bank much less regu- 
larly than of old--and so had some peace. 
Toward New Year's Mr. Terhune ~ a 
talk with him. The director seemed a bit 
embarrassed, blushed a little, and carried, 


altogether, a more or less hangdog air. He | 


suggested, however, that New Year's was 
a fine time to square up accounts and make 
new starts, and that seventy-one was, after 
all, a ripe old age. The president took the 


hint, sighed, and wrote out his resignation | 


helplessly, like Milt; knowing that if 
Abraham didn’t get him in one way he 
would in another. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that Abraham would succeed to 
the presidency. By that time Cashier 
Parker was on tenter-hooks and not a man 
in the bank durst say his soul was his own. 

Absolutely to control the second largest 
fortune in town, and the town’s chief busi- 
ness institution—all at the age of nine-and- 
twenty, when one had been little better 
than a waif and beggar at fourteen! Such 
was Abraham’s brilliant achievement. His 
horizon was not wide. Even in Prosperity 
which contained near five thousand souls, 
he had rivals and enemies. But within the 
circle which his ambition had drawn he 
looked out, like Alexander, upon a con- 
quered world. He really considered him- 
self a very remarkable man. 

Proud in the consciousness of notable 
achievements, his muscular person encased 
in a fine black frock coat, his shoulders 
thrown back, his chin up, he marched to 
church, while Lavina meekly ambled at 
his side carry ing the hymnbook 

The minister preached about Judas. He 
said, in effect, that villainy was the most 
\ ap thing in the world: that 
nearly all men wished to be kind and true 
that was the condition upon which a man 
circulated among men. However, if any 
tolerat bly } lausible counterfeit came along 
he would have no trouble at all in passing 
himself off as a genuine coin. If he wished 
to overreach by lying, betraying, torment- 
ing, by taking the good faith of other men 
and giving back his own bad faith, by 
matching their kindness with heartlessness, 
it would be perfectly easy for him to do so, 
There was no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose this required exceptional ability; it 
was really about as easy as taking ¢ andy 
from children; almost any false, mean, 
cruel dog could do it, even though ‘he were 
essentially quite e sti upid 

Strolling home after church, Abraham 
was thoughtful in a quite unwonted way. 
He was wondering if, by any possibility, 
what the minister had said could be true. 
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F the roofing of your building 

wears out within ten years, have 

you any way of renewing it 
without cost to yourself ? 












This isa question of importance 
in selecting your roofing. 











Congo 2 or 3 ply is absolutely 
guaranteed for ten years. 







No worry with Congo. You are 
protected by our guarantee which is 
backed up bya Bon id .- on National 
Surety Com; any of r York, a 
Two Million Dollar concern of the 


highest financial standing. 







The Bond means thatif we should 
gooutol business, the National Sure- 
ty Company would have to make 
goodour guarantces. However, the 
National Surety Company does not 
make such agreements blindly. 
They well knew our responsibility 
and good standing beforehand. 
And we pay them a big premium 





































‘NEVER-LEAK” 


ls Your Roof Guaranteed? 


We do not make guarantees 
blindly either. It is because we 
know Congo will last longer than 
ten years that we are willing to 
guarantee it for that tim: 

Congo Roofing is made to with- 
stand all kinds of weather—storms, 
heat and cold. It is waterproof, 
acid-proof, alkali-proof, rot-proof 
and wear-proof. 

With Congo on your roofs you 
can rest easy. 

t is elastic and pliable and can be 
easily laid by anyone. You can lay 
it right on over your old roofs and 
be sur 
protec tion. 

Send for free sample and booklet 
to-day. You will find it worth while. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


572 West End Trust Bldg Philadelphia, Pa 


Chicago Sen Francisco 




















Congo covers all these buildings.—American Mining & Mil 


ing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


of fen years of perfect roof 
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@_ Write for ‘Land of Geysers "’ book- 
with full particu 
lars of fares and train service. Address 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Fourth Annual Rose Festival, Portland, 
e 6-11, Igto. 
ivk ford ive bookle 


Not the least of the many attractions of “Won- 
* derland” are the Bears, Bison, Elk, Deer and 
: Antelope which roam this magnificent domain 
@ Nature seems to have taken delight in assem- 
bling everything she could to quicken the pulse, 
kindle the eye and awe the mind of man 
@you should see the 
peaks, noble cataracts, bubbling hot springs, spout- 
ing geysers,and weird formations of rock and lava. 
@.You should enjoy a stay at the fine hotels, striking 
in architecture and pleasing in service 
a trip over the “Scenic Highway 
through the Land of Fortune 


Northern Pacific Ry 


@ Operating through Pullman Sleeping Cars, without 
direct to the Park boundary at 


Gardiner Gateway 
the official entrance, daily during the open season: 
June 15 to September 15, rgro. 


@. Summer Tourist Fares to the North 
Pacific Coast effective daily, June 1 to 


giant canyons, towering 


You should 
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EN who never could ; 
smoke a pipe will 


smoke one NOW! 


Men, here’s tobacco that changes notions you may 
have against pipe smoking—*‘stung’’ tongues, unpleas- 
ant taste, keeping tobacco lit and like worries. 


































Prince Albert is a revelation—a fresh deal all round. 
It simply can’s bite the tongue; it leaves no unpleasant 
taste; it is avg burning and holds its fire c/ose. It tops 
every criticism ever made on pipe tobacco. 


. . ; } 
“19 of 7 » # ” » gfe yfre wes 7? Z / j 
mve it a chance to p ve Ws Guality. hi VOH ANAVCH TI SMORCA 


e +7 . ; 
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Prince Albert is made by a special process—pat- 
ented and controlled exclusively by its manufacturers. 
No other tobacco in the world is made like Prince 
Albert, or can be. We had the nerve to spend a 
fortune to perfect Prince Albert tobacco. It took 
three years’ hard work. Weare spending another 
fortune to tell you about it. 


Have you the nerve to go into the first 
tobacco store you reach and invest ten cents 
in a liberal tin? 


Send eight cents for our special introductory 
tin if your favorite tobacconist does not have 
Prince Albert. Send his name, too, and 
we'll see he is supplied, so that hereafter you 
can buy from him direct. This offer applies 
only in the United States and is just to get 
Prince Albert into your hands quickly. 
Send 8 cents to-day! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Winston-Salem, 


mC. 














Fill Out and Mail 
This Coupon NOW 


R. J. Reynolds Tobace« 
W instoa-Belem, N 


Enclosed find &c ! 
send me your mt 
“Prince Albert 
Name 


Addres< 
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Model 4-50—50 H. P., Four-Cylinder, Seven-Passenger Touring Car—$4,200 (F. O. B. Kokomo, Ind.) 


The First Car Built n America 
is Still America’s First Car 


Every man who buys an Apperson 
knows that he is dealing with 
something more than a tactory- 
full of machinery. 


He feels absolutely safe in his pur- 
chase, because he sees in the back- 
ground the two men who built the 
first American automobile, guar- 
anteeing the integrity of his car. 


> 


He knows that for seventeen years 
the Apperson Bros. Company has 
not deviated a hair’s breadth from 
the high ideal that built the first 
car and competed in the first speed 
contest ever held in this country 


He knows that each and every one of 
the fifty Apperson models pro- 
duced in that period has steadily 
improved upon its predecessor, 


co 


He knows that in spite of the enor- 
mous extent of the Apperson busi- 
ness—a six-fold growth in the 
past three years—every Apperson 
car still engages the expert skill 
and experience of the Apperson 
Brothers. 


He recognizes in them authority of 
the first calibre im automobile con- 
struction; men-who have never 
stooped to inferior practice in 
motor car manufacture: men 
whose word and whose product 
have always been good. 


He knows that when they say that 
the Apperson car of lowest price 
is precisely as good as the Apper- 
son car of highest price—save for 
the difference in horse-power, car- 
rying capacity and size—that he 
can depend implicitly upon the 
truth of that statement. 

He knows that when they tell him 
that the Apperson Jack Rabbit is 
good for 75 miles an hour that it 
will produce 75 miles an hour— 
and that it is exactly what they 
say it is—the fastest stock car of 
its rating in America. 

Moreover he can learn, if he will, that 
the record of 17 years proves con 
clusively that the Apperson will 
travel further and longer and 
harder without general overhaul- 
ing than any other car in the coun- 
try - that many an Apperson shows 
a proud record of 80,000 to 100,000 
miles and still maintains perfect 
condition. 

Iyxperts in steel selection and Steel 
treatment; pioneers in the best 
structural practice; originators of 
a number of features vital to com- 
fort, such asthe Apperson patented 
double system of ignition; Apper- 
son Brothers manufacture’ the 
Apperson cars in a sense that en- 
titles them to be called a hand- 
made product. 
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Model 4-30—30 H. P., Four-Cylinder, Five-Passenger 
Touring Car—$2,000 (F. O. B. Kokomo, Ind.) 





Model 4-40—40 H. P., Four-Cylinder, Seven-Passenger 
Touring Car —$3,000 (F. O. B. Kokomo, Ind.) 





“Jack Rabbit” Roadster—(Good for seventy-five miles an 
hour)—Four-Cylinder— $4,250 (F. O. B. Kokomo, Ind.) 


Ask yourself these questions: 


‘“‘Where will I find a car at $2,000 
which will compare with the Apper- 
son Model 4-30? (112 in. wheel base; 
5 passenger; double ignition; 3 speeds 
ahead and reverse; 34x4 in. tires. )”’ 

‘Where will I tind a car at $3,000 
that will compare with the Apperson 
four-fortv? (40h. p., 434 in. bore, 5 in. 
stroke; 3 speeds forward and reverse; 
122 in. wheel base; double ignition; 7 
passenger. )”’ 

‘‘Where will I find a car’at $4,200 
that will compare with the Apperson 
four-fifty? (Exquisitely finished, 50 
h. p. motor; 5'% in. bore, 5 in. stroke; 
128 in. wheel base; 36x4'% and 3b6x4 
in. wheels; 7 passenger. )”’ 

Nine models in the 1910 Famous 
Apperson Family—every model 
scrupulously conscientious in con- 
struction and extraordinary in value. 


Write today for free book minutely describing Apperson car, construction and achievements 


APPERSON BROTHERS AUTOMOBILE CO., Kokomo, Indiana 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 



















The Kick in Kansas and Nebraska 


Concluded from Page 9 








with considerable cert rinty that it 
give Taft some sort of : functory in- 
dorsement and condemn ichism and 
Cannonism to the limit, is much of 
the limit as can be put t iinst tl 
protests of the standp: who, by 
the same token, will ) t ove 
except, probably, in th Vay 0 
languag 
I Republi an candidates for 
SIX districts, of course It 
certain whether Representative 
Hinshaw, of the Fourth District, will ru 
again, but Norris, of the Fifth, and Kinkaid 
of the Sixth, will rur Norris is one of the 


urgent leaders in the House, althoug! 
he voted for the tariff bill and for Cannon 
as Speaker this last time Che most 
teresting fight will bv in the First District, 
now represented by a Democrat, 
normally Republican. One of the ec: 
dates here is William Hayward, of Nel 
City, who is Secretary of the Republic 
National Committee, and thus may be 
uppe ed to be of the rfrular organiza- 
tion. However, Hayward has announced 
himself as a candidate and has pledged 
himself, if elected, to vote against Cannon 














1 what Cann represents. This is 
bringing the re volt pretty close home 
Hayward is a clean-cut, able young fellow, 
the son of General Hayward, who was one 





of the strongest Republic ans in Nel 
Young Hayward has } litic 


he was has been chair 


been in pe 








State C ”, IS a good spe ind a 
brilliant He is a very efficient 
ecretar f the national organizatic 

Sena will be a candidat 





reélectior will have opposition 
insurgent 1 q 


to run Judg 
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J 
at 
-—F- 





and the canvass has begun 
forced to make his protest 
ni and Aldric | 
ind it | 





against Cant 
all the rest of tl 
have no hesitan *y 
the temper ot hi tate 

Bryan carried Nebraska in 1908 by a 
little more than four thousand plurality, 
and the Republicans lost three members of 
the House It is thought that Re presenta- 
tive Hitchcock, of Omaha, and Richard I 


m 





is | 








Metcalfe, of Lineolr Vno Is ana late 
editor of Mr. Bryan’s Commoner, will | 

candidates for the Democratic indorsement 
for Senator in the primarie There may 


i otne rs Mr Hitcheoc n is edl or ol The 
World-Herald, the big Democratic news 
paper of the state At present there is i 
the legislature a Democrat majority, or 


joint ballot, of forty-five 
What Will Bryan Do? 


As always, the important question 

What Mr. Bryan do Those wi 
know Bryan best are tn little doubt a 
his course They iy he will return 
te a fight on the liquor question 
Mr. Bryan ha il 








precipita i 
That is probable a 
ready stated his 








Bryan decid lor r the [ State 
Senate himself, the fight-in braska next 
fall will be over the goverr hip and the 
platform all other issue vill be dwarfed 
t the liquor que i 

There are two Democratic candidate 
for Governor already ann One i 





the present Governor, A. C 
and the other is James C 
Democratic Mayor of On 
who is very strong througho 
has announced his piatforn He is in 
favor of the present system ol 
and the present liquor 
drastic, closing the salo 
at night, for example 
believe In county option, W 
local option in that the vot 
no license shall be taken by counties in- 
stead of by units or localitic Shallen- 
berger is supposed to be for county optior 
He ran once for Governor on two plat- 
forms, one of which was Populist and 
which indorsed « ounty option 

The two great parties have fought shy 
of bringing the liquor question into state 
politics They have si lestepped it How- 
ever, they will have no opportunity for 
sidestepping further, for when Mr. Bryan 
left for his South American trip he left 
written and in cold storage an editorial 
strongly indorsing county option He 
ve this editorial into the } 


other, who is business m: 





























paper, The Commoner, and sail 








sunny south. About the mi of Feb 
ruary the brother, either getting f 


structions from Bryan 
time was ripe, printed the 
Commoner! hat put 
into the ficht 

lhe supposition is th: 


turn to Nebraska in ti 
platform convention tha 
fore the primaries, and 
a county-option plant 

atforn He is very str 


id may win, although 





nds will endeavor to defeat 
position of Bryan has broug 


a split between hin 





1 himself and DahIlman, who 
1as been one of Bryan's closest friends and 
advisers for seventeen years. Dahlman 
will not stand for Bryan’s county-optior 
ideas, and they have parted, Dahlman to 
run f vernor on the present law, which 
provides for local option, and Bryan to 
make a fight for county option. If Bryan 
does get his county-option plank into the 
platform it is likely Shallenberger will em 
brace it The Re publicans are face to face 
with the problem 
way they would ignore the liquor question, 
as they always have, but it is likely Bryan 
will force them into the open 








Bottled for Seventeen Years 


Mr. Bryan's plan is reasonably apparent 
County option, and, indeed, prohibition, 
re his personal convictions, for he is a 





teetotaler In the past he has not forced 
these pe rsonal convictions to the front 
Indeed, he has advocated the present local- 
option system. But he needs an issue to 
eep him before the people. He is a young 


man yet and still has hopes of being Presi- 
He failed with free silver and failed 
with imperialism as his paramount 
le He failed the third time on every 
other issue he could think of. Thus, if he 
wins at the platform convention and 


I rk 





county-option plank into 
form he will be in shape to g 
to make a national issue of 


he be if he loses, for that matter 





a far-seeing person. He looks ¢ Wa 
ahead Whether he wins or loses in his 
fight in Nebraska this summer, it is pennie 
to double eagles that he will go to the next 


Democratic National C 





make a fight for a prohibit n the 
Democratic national plat IS CC 
need that the present pro sent 
ment Is genuine and la ting, i inten 
to take advantage of it He ha no hope ol 
being nominated by the next Democratic 
National Convention, but if he can get in 
the position of fostering and advocating a 


great moral issue he figures that he will 
ave a chance at the convention in 1916 
for he can be depended on to keep that 
ue foremost He has been bottled up 
mn this question for seventeen years 
Perhaps Bryan may decide to run for 
Senator if the prospects look good. If he 
he will have no difficulty in getting 


the Democratic indorsement at the prima 





ri Certainly Metealfe would not op 
pose him and it likely Hitchcock would 
not Then, witt xX years in the Senate, 

| nating about the time of the Demo- 





on in 1916. he 


tic National Conventi in 
ild be constantly in the limelight and 


ready to take another nomination, or to 








get it, rather. Those persons who think 
Mr. Bryan does not play polities with uiti 
mate results in view do not know the mar 
Also, being a shrewd business man, he ha 

ade juate conception of the vi lue of 
advertisir 

If Bryan wins and Dahlman loses in the 
platform fight Dahlman will go before th 
peopk on his local-option platiorm, or, 
broadiy speaking, a platform olf perso il 
liberty The Re publican candidate may 


a 


be former Governor Sheldor 


is over the 





campal 


nave al orbed the 





iation, combined with the aversion 
to Cannonism and Aldrichism, unk the 





Republicans make some sort of a straight- 
sut declaration on the liquor question, 

ves the Democrats the advantage. What- 
ever happens, the Republican regulars can 
put it down now that they will not get much 


comfort in Nebraska on next election da) 
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If they could have their 
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The Geciltan Prano 
—That Anyone Can Play~ 


Wont you allow us to demon 
} 1 } 1 
strate to you the exc,usive ana 
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DETROIT, MIC EH. 


| The More Business | 
You ‘Do by Zeer — 


Phe more you to weigh quality and pric | 

When ordering stationery. | 
You'll be sure of Azeh gua/ity if you specify 

Construction Bond: its unusual strength, bon 
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Impressive Stationery at 4 Aa Price 
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NOT in any MILK TRUST 


HORLICK’S 


Rich milk and malted grain extract in powde 


Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


A quick lunch a edith 


Others are Imitations —Ask for Horlick’s — Everywh 


PATENTS Tat Protect and Pay 3000 GUMMED LABELS, $] 00 
Rates Re e. Highest Ret i e 


WATSON E COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTON, D ¢ I t I I 
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YOU WANT ABOAT. 
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| OUR NEW CATALOG No. 24- it's free 
| The exceedingly low prices will amaze you. 
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' 204 Ship Street 
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Goes That 


RIP! cer Or Tie 


r WITH A 


“LA CROSSE” 
_ Tie Slide 
OH! HOW EASY 








The remarkable ease with which your tie will slide 
in collar, WILL AMAZE vou. No pone or un. 


necessary pulling. No more . more 
' ed tic F ' y collar, ea 
ay a tried . 
As t f r send 25¢ for 3 sample slides. 
Agents ted ¢ where Li 


LA CROSSE TIE SLIDE CO. = Sage 





Make Money 
Easy 
AGENTS wanted 


ur pagal Rule Knives » 
Bome scents 





earn § 5 “ 


Experi amy: We ck sale you HOW 





Golder Rule Cutlery Co., 362 Wendell St., Dept. 62, Chicago. 
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AGENTS Are Coining MONEY * 


o> WASHINGTON HATCHET, 
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THOMAS MFG 00 , 2268 Wayne 8t., Dayton, Ohio 
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‘THE FARMER AND 


HIS BANK 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


redeposited the money in the bank. So the 
banker had saved his deposit and had done 
the customer a good turn. 

With the multiplicity of banks the 
managers of the small institutions are com- 
pelled to strive keenly to retain the total 
of their deposits. Every land change 
brings a new customer into the community, 
and he must be met, if possible, and his 
account secured. On the first of March in 
each year, when the farms change hands 
as apartments in cities do on the first of 
May~—the banks are at the high tide of 
deposits. Into them pour the purchase 
money of the newcomers, and this money 
then is checked out to the sellers of land 
who are moving to more attractive fields. 

The bank that can retain the old cus- 
tomers and gain a large portion of the new 
is fortunate —and here is where the farmer 
shareholder gives assistance. He it is who 
gets close to the new farmer and who 
introduces the new depositor to the bank 


| He serves the institution more loyally and 
| with greater 


activity than the city director 
or shareholder, and is a valued asset 

The multiplicity of farmers’ banks pre- 
sents a new problem to the reserve centers 
of the East. When the Western deposits 
were gathered in a few large institutions 
managed mostly by trained bankers the 
relations were simple. With farmers in- 
fluential in the management of thousands 
of small banks that have absorbed a great 
portion of the savings accounts coming out 
of the prosperity of the past decade, a 
more complex situation has been brought 
newer banks might decide 
that their surplus should be deposited only 
in the West, or they might suddenly with- 
draw their funds from the reserve center, 
giving no waming. To be sure, one bank’s 
action would have little effect, but if out 
of a political or financial eruption it be- 
came general it might mean trouble ~—as it 
did in the autumn of 1907. 


Keeping Money Moving 


The tide of currency needed to move the 
crops must be scattered through these 
many channels, and friendly relations must 
be maintained. So the city banks send 
their solicitors to the country, and from 
the metropolis go dapper young men to 
visit the little hamlet where the bank may 
occupy only the front room of a frame 
structure, the rear being the dwelling of the 
cashier. Amid such surroundings may be 
made transactions that are based on more 
real production than are those made over 
many a marble counter. 

To secure the business of these banks 
means not alone to secure from the pro- 
ducing section large deposits it means 

also to perfect the currency movement 
whe n the crop season is at its height. In 
addition, the influence of the farmer con- 
stituency is helping to bring about better 
unde rstanding bet ween the leaders in 
finance and the interior, toward which end 
the great banks of the country are striving 

The farmer looks upon his bank, whether 
he be shareholder or depositor, as he does 
upon his farm, his codperative grain ele- 
vator, his mutual insurance company, his 
farmers’ telephone line. He has yet to 
master some of the intricacies of finance 
He does not yet comprehend all the 
methods by which the trained banker keeps 
his surplus working every day in the year 
He has yet some hesitanc ‘y in investing in 
the securities that have for their backing 


the industrial enterprises of the ag v3 
and is, pe rhaps, too apt to con fi his 
operations to things close at om As 


his education develops he will be in a 
position to influence more largely than now 
the currents of business, and will have 
larger part in the control of the finances of 
the interior. 

What he has done in the Middle West is 
being repeated in the Southwest, the newer 
states of the mountain region and out on 
the high plains. The savings from the 
high prices of grain and the increased 
values of land are going into many chan- 
nels; on the way they pass through thi 
farmer's bank. The farmer has indicated 
his intention to take an active part in 
finance, as well as in production and in 
industrial affairs, and his attitude toward 
the business oper rations of the country must 


be taken into account 
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If You Need Money 


Hundreds of young people will earn hand- 
some salaries this month and the next, and 
the next, by introducing ‘THe Sarurpay 
Eventnc Posrand THe Laptrs’ Home JourNab 
to their friends and neighbors, and by look- 
ing alter the subscription renewals of these 
magazines. If you have 
extra money you can do the same thing. 





need for some 


One young man has earned nearly three 
thousand dollars in less than four months; 
a bright Western girl earned over seven 
hundred dollars last month, and all who 
have tried the experiment, if for but a 
few hours, have made something. 


If you want to try the plan we will appoint you 
our local subscription representative and for your 
work will pay you a definite weekly salary in addition 
to a liberal commission on each new order and 
renewal sent. It doesn’t involve one cent of expense 
to you, and it is not necessary that you should have 
had any previous business experience. Our instruc- 
tions cover every possible need. 


Just send a line of inquiry and every- 
thing necessary will be sent to you. 


Circulation Bureau 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 























NEW MODE 


Sharp, smooth action, safety and accuracy are combined as never 
before in a small arm—in the New Iver Johnson Revo 
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Sold on trial. Safe deliveryinsured. Get catalog for details —It is Free 
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The Bis Land Show 
at Chicago 


The show was open for two weeks. 350,000 people fought to gain 
admission. ‘The gate receipts were greater every day than any other 
show ever given in Chicago, the circus included. 


















A few of the 
exhibits at the 
Last Land Show 


Land-Hungry People Railroads at the Show State Exhibits Another Land Show— 
The people are land hungry The Nine railroads maintained exhibits at Thirty-one states had exhibits at the Bigger and Better 
intense public interest in the land show at the last show. The Atchison, Topeka & last land ‘ The r .. i 
Chicago last year proved this Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Union P. t thorizes ‘ This Ye ar 
. , Oregon Short Line, Rock Island, Cott i ice \ ( I ' 
oO weople inte ted in owning land oe . . aS 
— : diye ergo A we | Belt, Frisco, Enid-Ochiltra & We it and» thi , 
pes elier ang Fe Re tenner and Pere Marquette Railroads d ce ( 
this show. ; ist ; 
st ed what ¢ 1 be produce ! elr | ( I . | 
When the doors were opened, thousand land al ge the ] The wanted | i | ‘ 1 
fought their way in Phe great Chicag tives attended every st { 1i ved at 8 ( 
Coliseum was packed to its capacity exte g invita th ‘ cs ; j h 
every afternoon and evening during the Visitors t 4 ett! Idaho, New Me ( 1 M 
show Yet, all the pe ype of Chicago terr ries \I ta \V \W \ 
and the Middle West interested in land ind ‘ 
did san die it aes The Santa Fe reprod i I — j ‘ \ 
f 1 | P Village for the deli t of the He 1. l ! > | 
There neve t was su( h a crowd, bent ostriche raised i Ari . ; ‘ , onitl ) 
seeing what the land produces, intent thousands of Chicago childre . er and a gra , 
getting for themselves a bit of the attention the o oil ‘ 
- I I t } a “i 
pied land industrv in that ate , f i's 
‘ rprisi (rover i i 
The Big Newspaper Back U.S.G ; ple to cultivate het 
ae overnment an t idd f er riche 
of the Land Show wre estern empire 
Exhibitor 
The Chicago Tribune, as the gvuar 
antor of the land show re erved the right The show was opene d by tae gover Results to Exhibitors 
to pass on every exhibit. Land fakers f the various western and s 
and irresponsible land companies were states. U.S. Senators, member One land pa \ 
excluded Foreign countries seeking Waterwavs Committee t the l il ‘ 
American emigrants were not al ed t Senate, attended 1 the Lda { pr e land 
participate igent luring the i ‘ 
. : ; Phe U. S. Government occupied 1 voman, af ‘ ‘ 
N t one land cor pany, not one rail square feet, 8.000 for the Department her ave . 
road, not ne agt + \ the Interior, 8,000 for the Depart Everg t Florida 
iliowed } hol ex! \gr | Ti 
nea oe he ; The mercial a November Is the Time for 
Pe P One t the me iected hibit red « ~ 
bavorste Be Miso Bapetem lie” pringaaitat eager Sam 80 the Next Land Show 
Not a dollar ft prot is take I rovernment ‘ . 
: ; governme! got in semibe . 
his enterprise DV an od Phe Chic ig settler ous tl 7 f 
“ . t ers during ne \ T { 
Tribune guaranteed any deficit But a Chicago land ai +} + did ; 
hicago land s \ ia i 1 ‘ i 
receipts over the actual expenses of de ‘ fon tims . the World’ | > 
rating the Coliseut f installing the | ee ; 2 risg rt t i 
lis, or the ex iti sea 
xhibits, advertising and maintenan { Lit 
are held to produce the next show rl The westert ul the I 
Chicago Tribune is again b f the leaving Chicag now have trainload Pr. % 
land show for 1910 The same discri home seekers as the rt t of the int I I I 
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o bald as 
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Power of a Railroad King 


By “CAL” 


PTAHIsS isa piece of fiction, but it gives a 
true picture of the sort of thing that 
develops when conditions of a certain 


In some civilizations of the past the 
nd | e wrestled with 

ri " others have 
rked_ passionate ly over poems, paint 
vs, ure, education, government 
ind other intere In our country today, 
certainly, the mo ing spirit is business 
That is the field in which one finds, more 
than in any other, a multitude of illustra- 
tions of the sort of determination that is 






irs for conquest of t 


architect 





presented in tl torv. It is a determina- 
tion that amounts to the passionate eager- 
ness of geniu t to the story 

Strip Ps f all tiresome details, the situa- 
tion is this ‘Two great business men are 


control of a hundred- 
lroad corpor: ition There 


fighting lor the 


million-dollar r 








are a million of stock in the corpo- 
ration, held, let us by five thousand 
peopl i ure Por ews Be Pate Pe world. 


ial meeting of the railroad is 


held « h of those five thousand people has 
‘ight d is theoretically supposed - to 
ppeal | n and cast his votes— one 
r each share of stock that he holds. Of 
urse th impracticable. So a plan has 
been devised by which a stockholder as- 
igns hi te to a proxy. The proxy is 
pi ar vho votes for the absent 
wkholde it the stockholder’s written 
Now, to come back to the story that fol- 


introductory statement: 
For months and months the two great 





genera in the war for proxies had bom- 
I led ever kholder, little and big, 
h letter nd literature of every Variety 


kach had acquired a great number — but 





not enourh to be ire of victory against 
the great dav when the annual meeting was 
to be held And each was pestering those 
ilready in the enemy's fold, trving de 
} itely t n then At last came 
the time Vv t gave up trying 
t in anv more fellows those 
With a fe hare and concentrated Ina 
primeval fight on the big fellows’’ who 
were still outside the fold or, at. least, in 
Now let I f the lieutenants in the 


army of one of the great generals— General 


Powerman — go on with his story: 


Finally Mr. Patterson, who acted for the 
law firm of Ovilby & Jones, of New York, as 
Mr. Powerman’s lieutenant in this matter 
elected a great number of men and, giving 
to each a list of stockholders whose proxies 
he desired, he sent them out to interview 
the stockholders personally. Just what the 
directions were he gave to the other proxy 

archers I don't ! but these were hi 


words to n 











ng may; here i list of Loe 
ne iT t! Der I ires eacn one 
hold \ te ating whether 
or not the p has been giver If it ha 
beer en, ! e, that e have 
i 1 I Y re to go after these 
proxies under my dire Expense is no 
object. Y« ' x 
Fixing Mrs. Kettleback 
hereafter |] AS ¢ } a tor i ‘ 
i ity tha I e from Canada ) 
New Orlea ba ain without « a 
for 
nl 4 ed for Powermar 
vhen the | giant Ww riz ‘ one 
n tre i} ate 
rt acV the tremendous 
I ! ‘ fr the highest 
e | est ' ‘ | n inate the 
r ed «kh ‘ pportioned to me 
! en to eighteen hour la Ss 
‘ i | Wa \ hn them, 
iil i iy ejected {ror Nouse 
r tlic 
I 1 te hi ly, unde rders fron 
Mr. P Psi m New York to 
Corl i ten to twelve 
sith ‘ ( ere i LelegTu 


RICHARDS 


to report immediately at Boston. ‘‘Im- 
mediately ’’ meant no stop either for change 
of linen or for food or rest. What I could 
not get en route IT could dispense with. 
Arriving in Boston spent and hungry the 
first word that greeted me at the hotel was 
shape of a telegram: 


Never mind Boston. Look up Mrs. Eliza Kettle- 
immediately. 


in the 





back, in Bangor, Maine, 


Forthwith to Bangor, Maine, I reported, 
to struggle for hours with an old lady who 
used an ear-trumpet. She was very much 
interested, apparently, in the information I 
roared at herthrough the ear-trumpet. But 
her replies were irrelevant. 

“Yes, yes, Bangor is a nice town. 
ston Churchill is a nice boy. 
be Governor 

At the end of three hours, after my voice 
had left me, I found that the old lady had 
sold her stock three years before, the sale 
never hav ing been recorded 

My task required the utmost finesse. 
The stockholders had been pestered by 
mail and by the personal agents of both 
sides until the mere mention of the word 
proxy was a red rag to them. Yet my 
orders were succinct: ‘‘Get the proxies.” 
And get them I did, in the proportion of 
eight out of ten assigned to me. It never 
occurred to any one working for Powerman 
to commit suicide by failing to perform 
the task set. 


Win- 
I hope he will 


The Case of O'Brien 


3ut my failures were not without humor. 
I remember being admitted to the library 
of a wealthy Irishman in Cleveland. I 
found Mr. O’Brien, a wiry little fellow, 
pacing the floor, while his wife sat combing 
the hair of a fat poodle. Mrs. O'Brien was 
so fat that she held the poodle on her lap 
with difficulty. The poodle had one sore, 
inflamed eye whie h he k ept on me through- 
out the interview and afterward I ap- 
proached the irritated little Hibernian 
explained to him the obvious 

iperiority of a Powerman régime over a 
Horgan, and respectfully asked him for his 
proxies 

He heard me through, though his face 
was growing redder all the time and ~ 
seemed to my anxious eye to be swelling 
visibly. The instant that I ceased to speak 
he let out a tremendous roar 

‘Ye blankety blank! Do ye think I'd do 
anything fer Powerman? God loves the 
Irish, but down wid the A. P. A.!' And 
Powerman isan A. P. A. An A. P. A., do 
ye he ar? And } ye ask me to vote fe rh iim! 
Git out ¢ ere onl headed mutt! 

‘But Mr Brien — I said as gently 

as I « oul 1 

Mr. O'Brien reached for a chair. ‘An 
4. P. A.!”’ he screamed, raising the chair 
coming at me with a rush. ‘Git out 
0’ here before I brain ye! 

| got The door was open and 
it. So did the sore-eyed poodle. He 
aimed high, t caught only the skirt of 
my ove reoat and together we skidded 
iow! » hall, out into the garden, where 


the p bale let go his hold. 1 did not get 


carelully, 





proxies 
itrast to this interview, but 
equally fruitless, was one I had with the 
Reverend Mr. Cuttlebone, who was a mil- 
| ur f Cuttlebone, the iker 
verend Mr. Cuttlebone lived in 
Providence, Rhode Island. Though he wa 
not 1 influen- 
we wanted his proxies badly. 
beautiful country home just 
ner hour. The Reverend 
i” Teceived me in his living- 
room, Which was bright with an open fire 
and soft-colored reading lamps He lis- 

ned to my plea most courteously, then 
replied bland ly 

‘lam sorry, young man, but no amount 
of persuasion could induce me to cast my 
votes with Mr. Powerman 

_ Wi ith equal courtesy I laid before him 

e blind ance arrow policy of the Horgan 


contingent, the clear and philanthropic 





a heavy y stockholder, he was ar 
r 
j 


tial one, and 


I reached his 
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The Fruit 
and the Flavor 


Our canning establishments are located in 


wonderful orchards in all California. 


canned while fresh in 


that conform with the highest pure food ideals. 


Fruits, preserv ed at the orchard, have all the delici 
from the tree, for 


Hunt's Quality Fruits 


THE AMERICA 





The fruits of these orchards, 
famous for fine flavored, extra sized products, are picked ripe and 


Hunt’s Quality Fruits 


@ We use only exactingly selected fruit, prepare it with the care and 
@ Peaches and similar fruits we 
peel by knife entirely; we do not use the lye peeling proc ess. gq We add only pure 
cane sugar syrup to the fruit and sterilize every can by heat alone. 
pusness of fruit picked fully ripe 


‘* We can the flavor as well as the fruit’ 


@To make sure of getting this highest grade of canned fruit, alway 


HUNT BROS. CO. 
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Preserved 


at the Orchard 


the midst of the most 


c leanliness 


@ Hunt's Quality 


Ss ask for 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


CANNERIES 
Hayward, Alameda Co.,Cal., and 





4 FOR THE Pi 
PURITY INE i 


We will mail a prettily illustrated 
booklet “HUNT'S CALIFORNIA 


= CANNEDFRUITS,” postpaid, 
a ‘if you will send us the 
b \2 ame of your grocer 


For six trade-marks from our cans, we will 


mail three beautiful calendar labels FREE 














™ 
THE HOME OF HUNTS QUALITY FRUITS 


Los Gatos, Santa Clara Co., Cal 












See that this signature 
is eV y an 


Leh, 


4 $4t7F ah 
¥ “— : 


Largest Canners of Highest Grade 
California Fruits 














A Permanent Closed Front Effect 


is impossible in ordinary collars with 
ordinary buttonholes. They may set 
properly when new, but after a few 
launderings the buttonholes stretch and 
tear, destroving the set of the collar. 


Linocord Endless 
Eyelet Buttonholes 


retain the original style, set and size of the 
collar and prevent unsightly gaping 





S| 





‘These ee $s are easy-to-button and un- 


button and they don’t tear cut. ‘They are only in 








‘The Style 
can be 
copied — but 
not the 
Buttonholes.”’ 


Collars 


2 for 25c. 
Send for “WHAT’S WHAT” 


The latest word in Men’s Fashions. It 
dicta of the foremost fashion 


"4 Sizes. 











embodies the 
authorities with reference to every item of men’s 
It not only tells what to wear but also 
Fully illustrated. Invalu- 

Yours for the asking. 


apparel. 
what not to wear 
able for reference. 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 496 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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AGRE AT deal depet is ol 
4 whether or not a man is up 


t 

\ to-date yume go to the bother of 
+4 carrying around three or four dif 
' ferent size screw-drivers; other 

} save money, time and the botheg 

i “4 


by using this four-blade 


YANKEE No. 65 


H MAGAZINE 


Ratchet Screw- Driver 












} t t eld a’ 
‘ e ed 

e fing The blade 
fits into the handle. 


Right- and left-hand Ratchet; 
and rigid. 

No. 65, with l-inch shank, 95c 

No. 65, with 6-inch shank, $1.10 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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The Deaf 


Can Hear 


Thirty Days’ Home Trial 


Deaf pe yuld ser 
adoamenia Sp ee 
it once to get this instru 


mentonthirty days’ hom 





INVISIBLE You can enj 
and distin tly hear put 


peakers. Thousands are in use. Many users 








tell us it has greatly d their hearing 
and has stopped the . In many 
instances the normal has been entirely 
restored. If you are deaf or har hearing 
not fail to send vour name s toda 
and test this wonderful instrument, and see 
what many responsible people who are using it 
say of the Electr ne Write tor (9g 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CoO. 


341 _Stev >wart Building, 92 State Street, Chicago 
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The one 

big, costly 
fault common to other 
safety razor stroppers 


NOW OVERCOME in the 


PULLMAN 


Automatic Safety Razor 


STROPPER 


If you use the IMPROVED 
Pullman Stropper with the pat 

ted PULLMAN strop-saving SPRING, 
you can close youreyes and strop your blades, 


and your strop won't sh 





























w even rept fa 
nick Immedi we he pre ss 


»n strop ts 
released in operation, the NE W SPRING 


that the blades can’t possibly ““dig™’ into strop 


The PULLMAN STROPPER gives a 
pertect shaving edge to any thin safety razor 
blade—makes them better than new. Strops 
both edges without removing blade from halder 


If your dealer hasn't the PULLMAN 
STROPPER, send $1.00 giving us 
name of your razor and we'll ship 
direct. Try it for 10 days. You get 
your money back if unsatisfactory. 
(Give us also the name of your dealer.) 


PULLMAN MFG. CO., Dept. F, Rochester, N.Y. 


brings blade h Ider ie wizontal position so | 
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trend of the Powerman aims. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Cuttlebone heard me to the end 
“I am sorry, my young friend, but no 
amount of persuasion could induce me to 
cast my votes with Mr. Powerman 
I warmed to my task. Really, I was 
charmed by my own flow of eloquence 
Again the Reverend Mr. Cuttlebone 
listened to me benignly until I stopped, 
exhausted. 
‘I am sorry, but no amount of persua- 
sion could induce me to cast my votes with 
Mr. Powerman, I only regret that I can- 
not spen d the eve ening with you, but I have 
> and with that 
he yr - out of t he room in a most digni- 
tied manner, leaving me with my mouth 
open to find my way out alone. I think I 
rather preferred Mr. O'Brien’s method 
On the afternoon of June 6 I arrived ir 
Boston, after a run from Toronto, utterly 
exhausted. The controversy had lasted so 
long that I, at least, was growing worn out 
The continual handling of the goaded 
stockholders was trying to the nerves, but 
more exhausting than this was the constant 
sense of pressure from above. Impulsion 
from a cyclone is not restful. When I 
reached Boston on this Saturday afternoon 
I felt that I had earned a rest and I in- 
tended to take it. I had completed the 
stint which Mr. Powerman had set me, and 
completed it, as I have said, in the ratio 
of eight out of ten. I was dirty, unshaved 
and without clean linen, for during the 
past three weeks my traveling orders had 
come so fast and furiously that I had had 
no opportunity to attend even to my 
laundry. 
At the hotel I ask: d the clerk for mail 
‘There’s no mail, sir,"’ said the clerk, ** but 
there's a telegram for you ‘4 
I groaned and opened the yellow envel- 
‘ pe 
rhere was no help for it. I must take 
the six P. M. train, whic h left in an hour 
Sunday morning found me at the Hotel 
Dr adnought, in New York. I gave a 
bellboy four dollars to buy me a shirt, 
collar and hose, and have always been of 
the opinion that the young scamp brought 
me his own. But they were clean and 
whole, and I had no time to argue the 
matter with him. At one-thirty 1 was in 
the private office of Mr. ¢ gilby ‘ the law yer 
Mr. Patterson was there, but, tomy numer- 
ous inquiries, he had but the one gloomy 
response: 
There’s the devil to pay 
My spirits began to droop and shortly I 
was as gloomy as Mr. Patterson. ‘‘ What 
is wrong?” “Is it up to me?” “Have I 
raised the devil 








On the Tewcomb Trail 


No satisfaction from the gloomy Mr. 
Patterson, and I subsided into dismal 
staring at the steel engraving of General 
Grant which hung above Mr. Ogilby’s desk 
The furnishings of the room seemed to me 
peculiarly fitting to the controversy that 
was going on. The armor and shields and 
ancient arms about the walls had never 
taken part in a bitterer battle than this 
After a time Mr. Smith, with his flowing 
beard and general air of melancholy, 
entered After him came two common, 
ordinary millionaire directors in the rail- 
road we were fighting for, and then Mr 
Powerman. The air, immediately on the 
arrival of Mr. Powerman, became charged 
with electricity. The big man’s manner, 
shorter, snappler, more concise than ever, 
howed that he was worried 

‘Well, gentlemen,” he said, “‘the di- 
rectors’ meeting is next Wednesday. We 
are still short of proxies. What about it?’ 


There followed this prodding a confer- | 


giants that left the 
Finally Mr. Powerman 


ence of the money 
listener breathless. 
turned to me 

‘Young man, Elijah J. Teweomb, who 
lives in Binghamton, this state, is one of 
the largest private holders of stock in the 
country. 
has given his proxies to Horgan 
Mr. Teweomb and get them. You must 
have them by Wednesday or we lose 
Go immediately.” 

gasped. I didn’t want this fearful 
responsibility, but under Mr. Powerman’s 
eye I had no desire to Say so. Still, I 
uttered a feeble protest - gilby & Jones 
sent me no money at Boston. It’s Sunday 
and I haven't a cent.” 

Mr. Powerman put his hand in his pocket 
“Dig, gentlemen,” he said. The gentlemen 
dug, and the result was depressing to a 
degree. The entire amount of ready cash 
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He has ten thousand shares He | 
Go up to | 
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SUMMER WILL SOON BE HERE with its Heat and Humidity— 


Why not take a trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun— 
cool, invigorating —healthful—under the finest conditions ? 


A series of cruises by modern twin-screw steamers to Norway, [he North Cape, Iceland and Spitz 
bergen; also to England, Ireland, Scotland and to the Seaside Resorts of Europe, leaving 
Hamt urg during JUNE, JULY, AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. 


Duration 14,18, 22, 24 day Cost from $62.50 uy Whites for Teavel Backs 


Hamburg-American Line, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Bost " elphia ‘ 
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ivailable from that group of millionaires 
was ninety-six dollars and thirty-two cents. 
Each man put the contents of his pockets 
n the table somewhat apologetically. 

“Panicky times like this, checks are 
handier than cash,”’ said one, parting with 
a ten-dollar bill and a fifty-cent piece 
reluctantly. Mr. Powerman shoved three 
ens toward the pile with a shake of the 
ead that said volumes Another put 
fifteen dollars in bills and thirty cents in 
change on the table, then, with a little 
grin, took back a nickel. 

‘Didn't bring an auto,” he = said 
‘This’ll take me home on a street car.” 
At this each of the remaining millionaires 
solemnly abstracted from the pile a hand- 
ful of small change. And these were the 
men who were swinging a one-hundred- 
million-dollar deal! 


I gathered up "5 e money and put it in 


my pocket If I have to buy Mr. Tew- 
comb’s_ stock, I said, “what is the 
limit?” 


‘There is no limit,”’ said Mr. Powerman 

‘‘Pay two hundred without further au- 
thorization. If you need to offer more 
eall me or Mr. Ogilby up anywhere at any 
time, at our homes, offices or in Chicago 
We will keep you exactly informed of our 
movements. By Wednesday have that 
stock. 

‘But,”’ I turned to Mr. Patterson, ‘‘! 
must have means to work with. This 
small change is nothing. Supposing I can 
get Mr. Teweomb to go to Chicago, that I 
need a private car or special train? You 
have given me an important mission. I 
must have ammunition.” 

*“T’ll make arrangements with the Erie 
to have you sent up on a special train t« 
Binghamton,” said Mr. Powerman. 
will telegraph to the agent there to be 
ready at any time to supply you with a 
special train at an hour's notice. Wait a 
minute.” 

He pulled his personal annual pass from 
his pocket and calling in a stenographer 
the office was in full blast though it was 
Sur day he dictated a note which made 
tne pass good for me 

I had in my pocket a thirty-day pass 
over the New York Central lines, so I felt 
fairly well equipped for transportation when 
I left the office 

Monday morning found me in Bingham- 
ton It was eigt t o'clock when I reached 
the hotel I has scant forty ight hours 
in which to win Me Tewcomb from Horgan 
to Powerman The hotelkeeper directed 
me to Mr. Tewcomb’s house. It was a big, 

juare, concrete mansion standing back 
among tre It was well kept up, with 
kennels and stables in the rear. Next door 
to the house was Mr. Teweomb’s bank, a 
little, neglected building of the style of fifty 


years be tore 
Another Quick Jump 


Mr. Teweomb was at his kennels, feeding 
the dogs, when I found him. He was a 
healthy old man of about seventy, with 
a cast of face strongly like Sheridan's 
Indeed, I found out later that a sure way 
to please the old man was to speak of his 
resemblance to the great general I sized 
up my new problem keenly and knew that 
the most difficult task I had had set me was 
here. Something about the set of the old 


man’s square shou “7 “rs from which the 


tweed suit of Engiish make hung baggily 
Was discouraging to me So were the 
square-toed shoes and the thin lips 

The old man received me very courte- 


ously, and I sta my errand withor 
ther prelim Mr. Teweomb flu 
few more dog biscuits to the hounds 
shook his head 

“T can't consider your request for a 
given my seep g to Mr 
i strong person al adm ra- 
an. He isa fine fellow 
For v various reasons, the Central investiga- 
ion, for example, I think Mr. Powerman 

to be feared I don't like the man No, 
{ can see no reason for changing my 
role 

‘Mr. Teweomb,”’ I said, ‘‘you may be 


‘ight in your personal! estimate of the two 












nen, but in the far-reaching results of the 
controversy I think you are wrong. Just 
let me 


At this moment a small boy came up 
with a telegram which Mr. Teweomb read 
hurriedly I've got to take the 9:15 upto 
Owego,” he said.- ** My sister is very sick 
and there is some matter about the will to 
be settled. Good-by, young man. Sorry 
i can't accommodate you 
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My heart sank, but sickness and death 
were not to be considered in carrying 
out Mr. Powerman’s wishes. “I'll go to 
Owego with you, Mr. Tewcomb. We can 
talk the matter over on the train.’’ The 
old man sighed, but nodded politely enough. 
I went to the hotel for my grip, then met 
Mr. Tewcomb at his bank. 

During the two-hour ride to Owego I 
outlined to Mr. Tewcomb the actual work- 
ing out of the Horgan policy. The old 
man, with his keen eyes never leaving my 
face, listened—but I could not move him, 

‘‘Powerman is a dangerous man,” he 
veiterated. ‘‘ His power must be curtailed, 
even if we do give control to a selfish policy 
like that of Horgan.”’ 

It was noon when we reached Owego. 
I had lost four hours. I calculated that 
there remained to me about twenty-eight 
working hours. It was with a sickening 
sense of impending disaster that I followed 
the old man to his sister's house. He was 
very patient with me, so much so that I 
cannot see why I was not ashamed of my 
mission. Nothing but Powerman’s will 
driving mine could have kept me, at this 
oint, I hope, from leaving the old man to 
1is family sorrow. 

At his sister's house, Mr. Teweomb 
found that, the small detail of the will 
attended to, there was nothing to do but 
to wait. The remainder of the afternoon 
we sat on the porch with an old English 
pointer at our feet. All the details of Mr 
Horgan’s policies I told gravely and sor- 
rowfully. I liked Mr. Horgan myself. Mr. 
Tewcomb merely shook his head skeptic- 
ally. I never had met so intelligent and so 
obdurate a stockholder as this old man. 
I worked with him till late in the evening, 
but when I left him to go to bed I could not 
see that I had stirred him in the least 


Proxy Talk in the Hunting-Field 


Early the next morning I was at the sis- 
ter’s house again. I found Mr. Tewcomb 
sitting on the porch and at once plunged 
into stock talk The fine old pointer lay 
at our feet dozing. At intervals he twitched 
and barked 

‘He's dreaming of a rabbit hunt,”’ said 
Mr. Teweomb. ‘By Jove, we'll have one.”’ 
He disappeared into the house and re- 
turned with two guns of ancient pattern, 
but well oiled and in good repair He gave 
one tome. ‘Rub her up,”’ he said; ‘‘ we'll 
have a hunt.”’ 

The old dog was on his feet instantly at 
the sight: of the guns. Mr. Teweomb got 
out a mcosehide shoe and laced it on the 
pointer’s game foot, talking rapidly of his 
favorite’s good points so that I couldn't 
get a word in about stocks. My condition 
of mind was so harrowed while we were on 
our way ito the woods that I had no heart 
to break ‘in on the old man’s rambling talk 
of bygore hunting days. It was evident 
that Mr..Tewcomb was determined to for- 
get Powerman and Horgan for that day; 
try as I did, I —— not get a word out of 
him regarding the stocks. If I asked him 
a carefully-planned question he invariably 
discovered that the dog had raised a rabbit 
It was an ideal day for a hunt, clear and 
cool I am in ordin: ite ly fond of hunting, 
usually, hut that day the sight of the guns 
and the pager dog maddened me, Again 
and agair; I uttered impassioned orations on 
railway monopolies, only to be left stand- 
ing alonei while Mr. Teweomb followed his 
dog with surprising agility. At last I stood 
in front of the old man. ‘‘ Mr. Tewcomb,”’ 
I began, “ you must listen to me.” 

My companion raised his gun. Bang! 
Bang! KBoth barrels were discharged over 
ny shoulders. For an instant I thought 
the old man had shot me in sheer de -spera- 
tion. But only the noise had hurt me 
But the jar settled my nerves, and on the 
way honie I got control of the situation 
About three o'clock Mr. Teweomb began 
to be nervous and irritable. The day had 
been a strain on him, after all He was 
still obdurate, but his age was telling under 
my ceaseless hammering. I offered to buy 
his stock, at a net profit to him over the 
market price of one hundred and fifty 
aed dollars. Mr. Tewcomb laughed 
querulously 

‘My toy, I've more money now than I 
know what to do with. Every year my 
worry grows greater over investing my 
unspent income. I don't care for money 
What I have was left me by my father, 
including this stock I will not consider 
se llin gz ; 

Something in his voice told me that tt is 
tack wa3 futile Here was a modern 
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wonder: a man whom money could r 
tempt; who honestly desired to see the 
best man win. This evidently was my on« 
hope, to make him see the Powermar 
policies as the wise policies 

The last of the afternoon Mr. Tewecomhb’ 
face was heavily seamed, his eyes w 
tired, but his mind was clear. ** Y« 
man,” he began, ‘‘this is my final attit 
in the matter. You come here and ask me¢ 
lightly for my votes as a holder of t 
thousand shares of stock 

“Oh, not lightly, Mr. Tewecomb,” I 
objected ‘Believe me, | appreciate the 
gravity of the m atter as well as you 

The old man smiled grimly 
my boy? Perhaps you do, but I doubt if 
to you it is any more than an absorbing 
game into which you have been thrust by 
Powerman. The chance for advancement 
for you is so great that you have no thoug ht 
for the gravity of the stake This is how 
the matter simmers down: hat man 
Powerman, if he lives, will be greater than 
a king some day If he carries out his 
policy he will control transportation from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, by land and 
by sea, between the western coast of th« 
United States and the far East, 
the coastwise tratfic on the Atlan tic and 
Pacific oceans. If he is able to clinch h 
hold on our road it means anothe r great 
stride in his monopoly. I don’t believe 
it would be anything short of wicked to 
rive such control to Powerman, my boy 
1 shall not give him my proxies 

*““What you say, Mr. Tewcomb, shows 
that you have heard only one side of the 
The statements Powerman made 
to the Congressional Committee have been 
grossly perverted. There’s no proof on 
earth that Powerman has the pipe dreams 
you speak of. On the other hand, there is 
proof in dollars and cents that every road 
he has taken hold of has increased it 
service and carrying capacity to ar 








as well as 


tate ap 


aston- 


ishing degree. Conse quently, their stock 
is more and more valuabk On the other 
hand, look at the deterioration of ‘ 
Horgan stocks I tell yé i, ittakesa le 





great brain with a single great purpos« 
bringing the common carriers into a har- 
monious whole to give permanent value to 
railroad stocks. Surely, though Horgan i 

a fine fellow, 
to Powerman’s If Horgan gets control he 
and the rest will hammer down your stock 
because they want to boom a competing 
line. If Powerman gets it it will advance 

Why should innocent stockholders suffer 
in this deal? It’s a matter of philanthropy, 
Mr. Tewcomb, for you to vote our way 


Shaming the Shade of Cicero 


I regret to state that Mr. Tewcomb’s 
only reply to this burst of eloquence wa 


a sniff of disdain I was feeling far from 
cheerful Here it was luesday noon, with 
the meeting to be the fe llowing noor l 
had a sudden picture of Powerman’s face 
when I announced my failure to him. 1 
didn’t like the pieture It was evident 


that the fine old man had made up hi 
mind and made it up along lines that were 
a way, incontrovertible Then an idea 
came to me 
‘*Mr. Teweomb,” T said, ‘‘T wish you d 
run out to Chicago with me and investigat« 
this matter yourself. Nothing could so 


soon convince you that Powerman is a 
big man and the right man as a personal 
investigation. Vote your stock in person, 


Mr. Tewcomb 

The old man gave me a look of horror 
“T'd as soon think of taking a trip to 
Paris. I’ve not taken a trip of any length 








for ten years I'm an old mar My 
journeying days are over. I could never 
i such a trip. No. My decision is 
But I wa ) oO! i last 
There Was one resource left I must 
reduce the poor old fellow to such a state of 
nervous exhaustion that he would agree 
anything to be rid of m« For two hours 
I shamed the very shade of Cicero with 
my eloquence | have no very clear 
recollection of what I said, but it seemed 
that on this old man’s decision hung the 
fate of hundreds of women and childrer 


he welfare of the State of Illinois and the 
Mi ssissippi Valley. Thence it was an easy 
swing for me to cover the whole of the 
United States, with all our commerce with 
foreign nations I stopped neither for 
breath nor sense At the end of an hour 
the thought of his awful responsibility 
began to sink in on Mr. Tewcomb. He 
was an old man and his nerves had lost 
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their elasticity. The lines of his face deep- | 


ened, his eyes watered and blinked, his 
lips twitehed and his hands, with the veins 
standing: up from the back, trembled and 
shook. ‘Whether he would order me from 
the house or whether he would let me take 
him to Chicago, I was absolutely uncertain 
The only thing I knew was that the strain 
of the last thirty-six hours had worn me 
almost to the breaking point. If I had let 
go of my nerves for one minute I think 
I should have collapsed. 

At the end of the second hour Mr 
Teweomb raised a silencing hand. I stopped 
in the middle of a sentence. ‘That's 
enough, young man,” he said fretfully 
*T’ll go vote my own stock.”’ 

With a bound I was on my feet. 1 
started for the old man’s room, keeping up 
such a strenuous stream of congratulation 
all the time that he had no chance to back- 
slide. In his room I packed his grip for 
him, a quaint old nightshirt with frills at 
neck and sleeves, a pair of hand-knit socks 
and a hot-water bottle, while Mr. Tewcomb 
sat on the edge of the bed watching me. 
The +r hack carried us to the station. 
There I told the station agent to fix up a 
special jane for us to Chicago at any price 
The best he could promise was to have a 
special at Binghamton from Syracuse in 
four hours. Arguments, threats, bribes, 
were of no avail. The agent at Bingham- 
ton had had no orders from Powerman 
The only available engine in the yards was 
a switch-engine 

‘If I could get down to Lyons,” I said, 
‘I'd make the agent flag the Limited and 
take us on.” 

The agent was horrified. No one had 
flagged the sacred Limited. But I cut his 
horror short. ‘‘ Will you send Mr. Tewcomb 
and me to Lyons on the switch-engine ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said reluctantly. 


The Hold-Up of the Limited 


He sent an order to the engineer I took 
hold of the trembling old man’s arm again. 
We hurried down the track, across the 
turntable into the roundhouse. I helped 
Mr. Teweomb into the engine cab ] Pad 
ridden engines before, had tried racing 
motors and buc king broncos, but that ride 
beat any nightmare I had ever ridden. I 
offered the engineer and fireman twenty 
dollars apiece if they would get me to 
Lyons ten minutes before the Limited. The 
fireman did not stop shoveling during the 
entire trip 


My great fear was for the old man as he 
clung to the fireman's seat Could he 
endure this filthy, swaying uproar? H 


face was black with soot. Tears of weak- 
ness had washed strange little rivulets in 
his cheek Radiating from the corners of 
his eyes were heavy crow’'s-feet of black 
where he +e squinted. I kept my watch 
in my hand and for each minute endured an 
hour's agony But just twenty minutes 
before the Limited was due we roared up 
to the Lyons station. I dropped from the 
cab, lifted Mr. Teweomb out and seated 
him in the station. Then I dashed for the 
agent and ordered him to flag the Limited 
His horror was equal to that of the Bing 
hamton agent Five minute passed in his 
trying to express to me the impossibility 
of such an event occurring I told him to 
president of the road. Some 
y fey h anxiety seemed to inspire 
him, for he hurried the operator at top 





speed, But to no avail. The lines were 
blocked and we ny som not h ype to get a 
message through in s than half an hour 


Fora moment I stood 1 in abject help! essness 
Then the far away roar of the Limited 


tr 





ick my ear 
‘Stop that train,” I yelled at the agent 
‘T'll not,’ howled the agent; ‘it would 
cost me my job 

In an instant I shot out the doer and set 
the danger sis n al. With a roar, a shriek of 
a clang of the bell, ties Limited 
topped at the tation door. I put my arm 
around Mr. Teweomb and started on the 
run with him to the first vestibuled door 
out of which the conductor was swinging 
As we reached the steps he jumped down 
beside US 

‘What is it? Who stopped this train ’ 
he cried 





‘I did I want to get on with my 


friend 

The conductor's face went frenzied 
‘Do you mean to say you stopped the 
Limited just to get on? We " you won't 


get or 


I lifted Mr. Tewcomb to the steps. He 
top before the conductor 


Was salely att 
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confection for 
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Manufacturing Co 
of America, 
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s»unanswerable logic 


succeeded in pulling me back. ‘‘ You'll not 
get on this train,” he roared 

I grappled with him in the cinders. “If 
I don’t go you stay with me,”’ I answered 
1 was stronger than he and younger. He 
vave in 

I led Mr. Teweomb back to the obser- 


vation car. The poor old fellow was 
exhausted and had not uttered a word 
ince we left Binghamton Curious 


glances followed us as we made our way 
through the train, followed by the « 
ductor, who was cursing us at the top of his 
lungs Noe pithet was too strong for u 
We certainly were a fearsome-looking pair, 
the old man and I, after our trip in the 
switch-engine The sudden stop of tl 
train had wr vught havoe in the diner 
Soup had ruined several gowns and the 
waiters were sweeping up broken dishes 
In the observation car the conductor 
stood beside us, wild with rage 

At Rochester I'll throw you off,’’ he 
howled ‘There'll be trouble made for 
you, sir, for this.” 

“You can throw me off if you wish, | 
said, ‘‘ but my friend goes through 

‘He doe 8, € h? sneered the conductor 

Where does the ecarfare come in? Going 
to ride on your faces? Eve ry berth in the 
train is taken.” 

I slowly drew the two passes from mj 
pocket. The one made out to me I gave 
him first. ‘‘ That is for my friend,’ I said 
Then I gave him Mr. Powerman’s pass 

his is for me.”’ 

lhe conductor turned a dull-green color 
He moistened his lips and swallowed 
Finally he got out: \ hat can I do about 
this, Mr. Powerman ? 

For the first time in my life I envied a 
millionaire So that was the way the 
wi llowed in their underlings’ gore! | 
looked al bout as much like Jacob Power 
man as I do like Edward VII, but I was 
juite willing to let the mistake stand 


on 


tne 


Tewcomb Gives In 


‘You were only doing your duty, I 
replied in the princely manner I thought 
appropriate to the occasion **Never 
mind about me, but can’t you fix up my 
friend here?” 

‘Mr. Powerman,” said the conductor 
earnestly, ‘‘you shall have a stateroom 
There is a couple who has reserved one at 
Rochester I'}] tell them I didn’t get the 
reservation.’ 

So another half-hour found Mr. Tew- 
comb asleep in a quiet stateroom, while I 
had had a bath, a shave, and clean linen 
from my friend the conductor. My reign 
vas brief, but good while it lasted Mr 
Teweomb had a fair night's rest, though he 
had bad dreams and talked aloud of the 
ride on the engine rhe dazed look had 
not left his eyes when we reached Chicago 

I had got a telegram off at Rochester and 
we Were met at the station with an automo- 
bile We dashed off to the Union Club, 
where we had an elaborate breakfast Mr 
Tewcomb seemed to be in a bad dream 
He said but little, but let us do with him 
as we would. The old man was worn out 





We did not once mention proxies, but after 


l 


breakfast they took us on a wild spin 
through the parks and the stockyard 
district Finally we drew up at the rail 
road offices 
Mr. Powerman was awaiting us He 
greeted Mr. Tewcomb with fine courte Sy 
and re spect and seated him in a comfort- 
ible chair. He called to a clerk to make 
out a proxy for Mr. Teweomb, then with 
the wonderful force of which he was capable 
he outlined the Powerman policies. It was 
a wonderful statement, a jewel of precise, 
The old man kept his 
tired eyes on the your ger man’s face, now 
and again wiping his lips with a trembling 
hand Sut 1 do not think that the old man 
heard a word that Mr. Powerman said 
He was tired The game was too young 
ind virile for him He did not believe we 
were right, but he was too worn to fight 
Mr. Powerman, taking for granted Mr 
Teweomb's harmony with him, said finally 
It was most kind of you, Mr. Te — 
to take this trip to give us your sanctio 
We appreciate it. Mr Henderson, nee 
over that proxy for Mr Teweomb to sign 
Peterson, that pen 
The old man’s trembling fingers could 
hardly grasp the pen He looked at the 
proxy, then up at me—poor old fellow 
Then with a jerking motion he signed his 
name. 
It was the ninth day of June and I had 
finished my stint. 
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We take lhere’s wear 
ahead of clothes that we make and the reason 
back of the wear is more than label-deep. ‘Their 
style puts them shoulder to shoulder with merchant 
tailoring. Yet sold from $18 to $35. \ book 


Sincerity Clothes 


for nothing; worth f far more tha it Costs. 
KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO., MIAKERS, CHICAGO 


“ 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL “isi 


no short cuts to quality. 
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LOW FACTORY PRICES ' U the bi 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED You will be astonished 
DO NOT BUY sore 


SECOND HAND BICYCLE 
$3 $8 each 


Y TIRES, COASTER BRAKES, © '\"f2iccne octal Bo wor wait 
MEAD CYCLE ‘COMPANY Dept. F-55 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


! Greatest Launch Value Ever Offered | 
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$1,288.20 CLEAR PROFIT 
IN THE FIRST 60 DAYS 








young 
man work 
ing for about$18 
per week installed 
four of our Box Ball 


Alleys with the above results. He pur- 
chased on our easy payment plan and his 
riginal investment was less than $300.00, 


A doctor realizing the great value of 





Box Ball tor physi al exercise, bought one 
illey and had it run by a young man, and | 
his profit on one alley was over $500.00 
for t first two months 


We want you to start this business 
in your town, Remember, Box Ball is 


no gambling device, but legitimate and 
thoroughly he norabl A high-class 
au nent and splen did physical exer 
cise, and never fails to attract the patron 
Lore of the good people. 


Box Ball pays big profits in any town, One 





man with two alleys in a town of only 500 pop- 
ulation took in all the alleys cost him in forty 
days We sell only one customer in towns 
of moderate size. We have sold nearly 6,500 
l Quickly installed, conveniently port- 
able, small expense, easy payments. Cata- 


rs free 


jog and particul Write today 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO. 
1325 Van. 8uren St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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POPCORN 
CULTURE) 


By Paul Crissey 


facturing and persistent street vending, 
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I: THIS day of ingenious food manu- | 


intensified farming is constantly taking 
on new and surprising forms. One of these 
departures is of particular interest to the 
boy or young man who has the “farming 
fever,” 
his start on a small scale and with some- 
thing comparatively simple in its demand 
upon his skill. 

This new branch of the farming industry 
is the raising of popcorn. It is not strictly 
a new phase of the soil game, but rather a 
modern development of it. The story of 
how the world’s cornpopper is kept full is 
an interesting one. 

One little town in particular has learned 
the worth of keeping its eye on the antics 
and foibles of the world’s appetite, and 
today that little town of sixteen hundred 
inhabitants is known as the popcorn center 
of the world. This isn’t an empty title by 
any means, for the 15,000,000 pounds of 
popcorn raised within a radius of fifteen 
miles at Odebolt, lowa, stand for full cribs 
and full pocketbooks. The story of Ode- 
bolt’s seizure on the popcorn title is an 
index finger that points to opportunity for 
those who like to work in the soil and to 
make things grow. And it has a special 
significance for those who are either too 
young or too old to ‘“‘farm it” on a big 
scale 

When A. H. W. Reuber, of Odebolt, was 
a very young man he planted twenty-tive 
acres of rented land to popcorn. After his 
first harvest was over and the crisp little 
kernels sold, he looked at his check much as 
aman would who had suddenly discovered 
that his silo was full of silver dollars instead 
of ensilage. But he planted again next 
year and followed that by still another crop 
before he was entirely awake to the possibil- 
ities of popcorn. Then he got more land 
and still more, until his neighbors, leaning 
over the fence next to the road, asked 
enough questions to get themselves inter- 
ested in the subject The years that 
followed were a gradual development of 
popeorn raising years in which several 
men accumulated bank accounts and began 
to look around for farms into which to put 
their profits. Mr. Reuber looked, too, Dut 
all he could see were the surrounding pop- 
corn fields of his neighbors. So he bought 
their crops and became known as the 
Popcorn King Today he is a well-to-do 
man, and besides buying about all the 
popeorn around Odebolt he raises each 
year one hundred and twenty acres of it 
himself. 


A Blizzard of Popcorn 


In Odebolt there are enough popcorn cribs 
to take care of 7,000,000 pounds of the 
grain. One of these cribs holds about 
1,000,000 pounds of popcorn and the others 
hold something less. In 1909 there were 
more than 150 carloads of popcorn shipped 
from the town, and of this number 86 had 
been bought or raised by Mr. Reuber. This 
enormous yearly crop of 15,000,000 pounds 
of popcorn can scarcely be estimated under 
certain conditions, but one villager re- 
marked: 

‘Each kernel of this grain is supposed to 
swell to twenty times its original size when 
ow mes so I guess that if a first-class 


ightning storm should come along and 


| start Odebolt’s crop to oppin’ in the cribs 


the whole county would be covered with 
six feet of popcorn-snow by morning!’ 

The popeorn crop in Odebolt means 
a living and a good living for both th 
farmers and the harvest hands. One man 
with forty acres planted to popcorn 
received $3780 for his crop last year. Out 
of this sum he had to deduct about $5 per 
acre for the picking and the harvesting 
This, together with his other expenses 
including incidentals and the rent of the 
place -totaled $13.50 an acre. His net 
profit on the entire crop was about $3240, 
which meant a net profit of exactly $81 for 
each of the forty acres planted to popcorn 
This, however, is much above the average 
return for an acre of popcorn. Under 
ordinary 
season for both crop and price, 
per acre from popcorn, if th 


circumstances and in a fair 
the return 
e crop has been 


but who finds it necessary to make | 
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SLIPEASY 
Sfarit1/713 


Button Hole : 


ON BARKER BRAND 
COLLARS ONLY 


‘Barker’ Brand Collars 


The Slipeasy S/anting Button 
Hole makes it possible to button 
a high fold collar without muss- 
ing, fussing, tugging and pulling. 
The shank of the collar button 
fits around the hole at the ex- 
treme end and svays there. It 
cannot slip back or loosen the 
collar. It is an 
Barker feature. 
Ask dealer to 
new spring style with the 
S/anting Button Hole. 


THE CLINTON 


Vy and % Sizes 
A high fold collar- 
and fits perfectly. 
Barker Brand 


they are linen. 






exclusive 


this 
Slipeasy 


your show you 


BACK 1% IN. 


—that looks and feels w ell 


° ? 1 
Collars wear longer because 
1 Collars bear this trade 


It insures collar style— and 


For your protection al] Barker Bran 


mark. 





pert and laundering qualities, long 

ertect fit ler can st Mai 
tyles to select trom in !4 and 34 sizes—all 2 for 25§c. 
It vour dealer cannot s upply you send $I. for 8 collars 


which will be delivered post paid 


WM. BARKER CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


to you, 
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# Poster- Book Free 
= on Request 


The Cleverest = 
Poster Book 


ever drawn is 
the Fashion 
Clothes Post- 
er Book for 
young men. 
Write for it 
before the 
edition is 
exhaust- 
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“R. B.FashionClothes” 
are built for Young Men of Fashion, 
and for all those who recognize good ap- 


pearance as a personal asset. $16.50 to $40.00. 
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Y' IU should find a full display of “ R. B. Fashion Clothes” at a representative store in your 
town ; if not, we will gladly see that you are quickly supplied. Let us knou 


ROSENBERG BROS. & CO. 


Makers of “R. B. Fashion Clothes’’ (Formerly Fad Clothes) 
Shops at Rochester, N.Y 
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Write for Our Free Book on 
Home Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator, how 
to know the poor from the good, how to keep down ice bills, 
how to keep a 
Eetelassabas ~ 


ing 
ANY Refrig- 
erator 





t M 
€ ting 
w ner 
ne 
' ela " 
rs — > Always sold 
5 No DIRECT and at Factory 
ho Prices. Cash or monthly payments 





Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station M, Cincinnati, 0. 


$50 to $150 a Week | 


Now Earned by Operators of Our 


Hot Lunch Cars and 


Ice Cream Cone Wagons 
__—ee es ere _ 
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Sent on 10 Days Trial 
If your ealer does not handle the 
will upon receipt of $1.50 ail you 


ey. Wr the - = : 
C.D. LYONS CO. 
Dept. P Mansheld, Mass 














Guaranteed Field Glasses 


When you buy ordinary Field Glasses y 
get no real guarantee at al 


ATCO 


Beg tor fs 


he Fes ¢ t tely 
ey are sold on a guar 







t! st powerful 
Perplex $55 up autnent $33 
— $25 _Deges . _ up 








"3 Here is you opportunity to enjoy 
ay 4 a WF - > - 
ife and make money 
SA We will send you FREE 
y the greatest band « atalog in the world and 


‘b our great free brass band offer. Just send us y 


a a e Write today. Itis free to y 


Lyon & Healy, Wabash Ave wa Adams St., Dept.B 4014, Chicago 


well cared for, should be about $50. Diff 
ent localities, different soils and differer 
climatic conditions produce different re- 
sults 

The hired hand and the husky boys of 
the town find th popeorn fields ready 
money projects, for at the present time the 
pickers in the.fields are paid about fifteen 
cents per hundred pour 
conditions a skillful picker can make about 
three or three and a half dollars a day 
This work includes board besides the wages 

Popcorn must be picked with great care 
and no husks or silk left on the ears. 
quiet way the science of popcorn picking 
and growing has been bro ught up toa hig} 
standard, and in its raising the modern 
methods of intensified farming are being 
applied. Abundant and persistent culti- 
vation is the ke ynote of success in popeorn 
culture, and the care of the soil is one of the 
chief elements in this rather odd line of 
farming. Fields that have formerly been 
Pp lanted to clover are the ones that raise 
the bumper crops. The kind of soil is also 
an important factor in the raising of pop 
corn, but so far in the history of the growth 
of this industry there has been no adequate 
scientific analysis to determine the spe ial 
soil property that is demanded by popcorn 
No soil rules have been laid down by pop- 





and 
5, ana 








corn authorities, and a trial of the different 
localities is about the only means of locating 
good popcorn lands. Good field-corn land 
does not necessarily mean good popcor 
land 

The frequent and clean cultivation of 
the popcorn crop has been named as one 
the most vital factors in the success of 


growth. A field of popeorn should be culti- 
vated at least five times a year, and the 
ground subsoil must be richly fertilized 
and finely pulverized at the start. Because 
popeorn does not grow | so high as field-cort 

it may be machine-cultivated closer to it 

maturity. This is a distinct advantage to 
the popcorn farmer and gives him, in cer- 
tain seasons, a chance to get a full crop 
acreage of field-corn 


it up to standard yie ld 





Dry Corn or No Pop 


From the time that the popeorn is first 
planted with an ordinary field-corn drill 
equipped with special stops for popcorn, 
there is nothing to do but to cultivate 
One man should not attempt to handle 
more than ten acres at first, and even then 
the harvest season Would necessitate hired 
labor. The harvesting of popcorn is a 
matter of skill, for several features must be 
most carefully observed 

One of the strictest rules in the culture 
of popcorn is the handling of the grain after 
it has been harvested. No time is allowed 
to elapse, after the grain has been picked, 
until it is safe in the roofed cribs, either in 
the town or out on the farms. These cribs 
are especially constructed, for upon the 
thorough drying of the grain rests its grad- 


| ing and its popping powe r. The cribs are 
| made of strips of wood much narrower 


than those in the sides of an ordinary field- 
corn crib, in order that the air apertures 
may occur with greater frequency. A 
complete air circulation is established in 
many cribs by laying a line of loose drain 
pipes through the popcorn. Each kernel of 
grain must dry throughout. Popcorn that 
is damp on one side or in the center will not 
pop freely and perfectly. Uncommonly 
Tree ventilation is the chief requirement, 
and must be had. In some cases the farmer 
ho Id s his grain in his own cribs on the farm, 
instead of selling at the time of harvest. 
This is done in hope that the price will be 
stronger in the winter. Nearly every crib 
in Odebolt, both in and around the town, is 
fitted with drying flues at intervals of 
about six feet, and various other means are 
taken to insure a complete drying of the 
crop 

There are three buye rs in Odebolt, and 
every bit of the popcorn business is done 
on a strictly cash basis with either Chicago 
or New York houses. The general market 
price for the cured article is one and a half 
cents per pound, but this price varies at 
imes The seed popcorn is worth about 
five cents per pound, and an acre usually 
takes from five to six pounds at each seed 
ing 

But despite the alluring prospects offered 
now by the popcorn users, there is a still 
greater demand being created by the 
European trade. Only a short time ago 
popcorn was introduced for the first time in 
London, and now the English demand is 
growing steadily, and with considerable 
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The father wears the Bannatyne Watch when he plays ball or golf, hunts or 
rides—when he might break his expensive gold one. He does this because the 


perfect time. Busy nage must know the right time wherever 
they are. The boy should have the right time, t 


Ban natyne 


37.50 WATCH 


Bannatyne keeps 


Ke perfect time. Made like a watch, not like unsatisfactory watch, returned to 
n k. Ordinary watch illand thin. card, wit the year 
; I I t will 1 
Machine Made Throughout " ; ; 4 ' , 
: prepaid, of § ’ 

Ey y I rt 1 le ! im c, . i 1 il | . . 
perfected by Mr. Bannatyne. In this way Mail us this Coupon and $1.50 
ibsolute precision and unif ty are Secured,  pRSaseeseaesenswnsnenenennneunnnsnnsanences 
ind the cost of making grea Each § BANNATYNE WATCH CO., 39 Canal St, Waterbury, Conn 
watch - ether vy ha Bb 1 ve 5 I #1 ] +1 
ment 1 case are ile | ¢ e root 4 t prey 

. 

Guaranteed for a Year = 

8 N 
When you buy tl watch, look for the word 4 
*Bannatyne’’ on its face Have the @& 4 
fill in date on guarantee card, and both you 4 
ind he sign it. We will make good on any $ 
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NLY wise men change their 
minds,—they learn to profit 
by their mistake We have 
converted thousands of able men 
everywhere tothe merit of Michaels- 
Stern Clothes by giving great 

value in fabrics, styles and weat 
O" The Monsuve fa Man” & 6 than they had ever known. A trial 

— will convince you. 


Michaels, Stern & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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| rapidity. The ‘‘package” industry and 
the ‘candy concoctions” are calling heavily 
upon the supply, which must be increased 
before long in order to meet the demand. 
New confections involving the use of pop- 
corn are constantly appearing and are 
drawing upon the already limited supply 
of this country Popcorn stands are 
springing up on the village corners as well 
as in the cities, and every year sees their 


number multiplied. ‘The world’s appetite 
for this delicate and delicious froth of the 
cornfields is plainly seen to be increasing 
Many boys have already increased their 


spending money or their savings funds by 
starting popcorn stands. But few have The plock Base puts the Stein from ‘pinching.”’ chatin oF Gon 


| Every Boy Gets 






























































Cross Sections from Actual Photographs of Six Leading Tires, Showing Similarity of Construction 


Outside of the STEIN the only difference in tires is a variation in quality 




































































































































thought that _ is still more money in [? lire in a class by itself rotting of the inner iii 
“ity nee as The bead-ends overlap and form The Laplock Base belongs to 
= : Fes The j solid wall between the the Stein ‘Tire alone 
4 e és | . LAR TSO NV ' , , 
+ : p A jem @ett a: > Hy ®e} rim and inner tube. S7 & Tf IN But the tire has the ad 
E Snell. Cutiing CGosis Ay , D 1 Fealt EN) ational Areal area 
. - S| No sand or moisture can LAPLOCK ditional merit of high 
st a . a . — yids ] y 1 } } 
Res ( NE of the large public-service corpora- f } creep in to wear the cas . NERS | grade materials and work- | 
© gum tions in the East has branch offices { } ing and rot the tube z manship 
= / you spread over three states, many of them in fy The inner surface is \ oe : It has more plies of Sea 
ever ett owned by nr company. These h all the way round [sland Fabric in the cas 
did buildings are managed by a department - Phus ‘pinching’? is made im than 95% of all tires on the market 
taste the home office which has greatly reduced J at, It in eatin neuter treat 
expenses of operation by standardization 3 Po ' aie ror beige elcipabecin id i 
( il Mint ¢ | are just great In equipment such as electric fans, for ex- " lhe tube cannot b cnaled = by either wrappe SS ae 
] ’re flavored like old-fashioned mint ample, which are purchased by the com- a lugs or bolts, for none are r lhe walls are extra t 
k é {daddy liked best pany, it is possible to save money not only 4 quired, The Laplock Base holds pol { contact with the 
t other mint gum you evertasted by buying apparatus of uniform type, but ee, totherimwithabsolute security Stein tires are ma 
** Mint Chips” are the hewy kind frum, al lso by taki ng them down at a certain time YA 75‘% of all tire troubles art all clincher and detachable 1 
too. More satistactory than the wishy, every fall, shipping them to the company Yer ; 
\ tsthat wostt thir fter > 1e<S s fc 5 airs. sto " r} “Sa . . . y 
tha Sse machine-shops for repairs, storing through , TheSteinDouble-Cushion | Tire Company, Akron, 0. 
alittle MintChy t in chewine the winter and putting them up for service i j 
ind full flavor t ‘re about tired out the next spring ‘ Agencies i S i 
1 i 1eX pring gencies in Send for book- 
“STARS OF THE DIAMOND” Not long ago the company moved its ~ all principal let “S” and 7 
, 7 branch office at a certain town into a larg: » cities ful details 4 A 
Each box of Colgan’s gum con a ‘ 
tains fine half tone portrait of building bought for the purpose Its in- y 
a famous base ball player side walls had never been painted The 4 
» 2 » ~¢ ; e A 
ery os } mains — building-department manager from the 2 
nee one any rs ie — home office, inspecting these new premises, a 
COLGAN GUM CO., inc., Lewisville, Ky asked what had been planned for the walls 
pooch atte = Hi ACIS A SE ‘*We've got bids for painting them,”’ re 
plied the local manager 
Did you prepare specifications?” 
No, but the contract is going to a reli- 
able painter. He will put on two coats and 
give us a satisfactory job és 
‘We do most of our painting in a stand- ; 
ard way,’’said the home-office man. ‘* With- ; 
out meaning to imply that we think our 
way is best, me ow ee eo Ls een i.) tei en —_— ” 
THE painting these walls 
SMOOTHEST ‘Go ahead,” said the local manager | Pi pd 
“Well, they are green walls, have never 1S 
had a drop of paint and have beet \ ; 
nad a aro} I paint an lay ) 1 drying 
for the past two or three years. Those | ‘ 
firecracks you see in the plaster must all be | > 
dug out and filled up. To put two coats of | As : 
paint on walls as dry as these would result * 
in the plaster absorbing every drop of oil 4 v4 1 Pa 
. t 
in the paint, which would soon scale off mils 
like chalk —y d let these walls have all The Wax with a Guarantee"’ 
the linseed oil the would drink, binding Makes Floors Beautiful 
A smoke that cl the plaster and giving a painting surface , 
Then, when paint was applied, it woul | ' oi ‘ 
In a metal box, 10c | , ’ , a was applied, | vuld we r | f 4 se ‘Brig ‘ 
«ist 
At all dealers Why av—I om “ baths : " r is genera thicient It’s n better 
Spaulding & Merrick ay ad guess we 20H I (nOv than ordinary floor wax—has more of the har > 
hicago, il anything abor it painting,”’ admitted the snisive) wax in it. Old 5 
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Elastica Floor Finish 





We, and our fathers, who owned this business 
before us, have spent forty years in creating a 


floor finish. 


We have searched the world for ideas and 


materials. 


The object has been to produce a floor finish 
which would outlast all others. 


How 


We will send you, when you write us, a sheet 


to Prove It 








of paper finished with two coats of Elastica 
Floor Finish. 

Crumple that sheet in your hand, wad it 
Do 
ind you can’t break the finish, 


into a ball, stamp on it with your heels. 
what you will 


Soak the sheet in water and it won't turn 


white, for the finish is water-proof. 


You can then judge what it means to have 
such a coat on your tloot 


Another Test 


another 





Here is by which have 


shown the vast difference which exists in floor 


way we 


tinishes. 

We have coated a sheet of glass with Elastica 
Floor Finish. Then numerous other sheets of 
glass with finishes called ‘‘elastic.”’ 


We have let them all stand a year. Then 


we scrape the finish off with a knife. 





Rocks 


“Elastica Stands the 


Elastica Floor Finish 
is made only by the 





We have spent decades in perfecting 
our special method of the preparation of the oil 
and other materials in its composition. 


castors. 


A finish that 


Elastica Floor Finish comes oft 
like a ribbon Most 
and flies to pieces 


in a strip 
other floor finish cracks 

There is just that difference between Elastica 
Floor Finish and other the 
used on floors 


when finish 3s 


For Durable Floors 





doesn't 


It doesn’t show marks of castors 


Elastica Floor Finish on the floors 
mat heels 


It doesn't turn white when you we 
it It does not need « 


or chairs 


onstant retouching 


And that is true of nothing else 


Most floor varnishes are britth They 
crack and mar. They look old in a month, 
because they show every mark 

As for wax, it is slipp rv; it needs nstant 
care and frequent refinishing 

kvery uncarpeted tloor would have Elastica 
kloor Finish on it if everyone knew the fact 


For Every Floor 


Elastica Floor Finish is not merely for floors 
natural wood It is for 
It is for oil cloth 
to protect the cloth 


finished in painted 


floors, too. ind linoleum 


Elastica Floor Finish gives lustre to 
makes it water proot 


its lite It makes 


paint 
ind sanitary, multiphie 
old painted floors look like 


new. 


\ll painted surfaces made for hard usage 
Note 


farm implement 


have varnish over the paint carriagt 


iutomobiles, railroad cars, 


They ire always varnished to withstand the 
Weal 

Yet no other painted surface meets such 
wear as comes to a painted tloor Po varnish 


1 oor with Elastica Floor Finish makes 
it enduring 


such 


floor calls for 
nothing else that wears 


Every Elastica, 


like this. 


uncarpeted 
for there is 


‘STANDARD \/ARNISH \WORKS 


would hold its lustre. 


ing required by other kinds. 


We Have Spent Forty Years on 


ae eae 






A finish so tough that noth- 
ing would mar it—no heels nor chairs nor 


A finish that doesn’t need the care and retouch- 


A water-proof finish 


which water won’t turn white. 


so effectually meets all requirements. 


Now we have it perfected. After extensive tests 
we find no other finish—wax or varnish—which 


Beware of the Word “‘Elastic”’ 





Many floor 
\nd 


Connie | 


fin 


Te 


ishes 


we « il 


branded with 


ind like Elastica. 


led 


elastic.” 


names 


which 


But they are not like Elastica. They will 
not meet the test which Elastica meets. They 

ll not give you as durable tloors These 
mitation ire designed to make you think 
that they do what Elastica does 

The genuine Elastica Floor Finish is the 
best tloor finish that the world ever knew It 
is the final result of forty years of experience 
\nd there isn thing el e like ut 

You can easily get the genuine, for we will 
hip it direct, expre prepaid, if your dealer 
Ht not supply you 


Ask ror Our Book 


and Pre e Paper Cutter 


We issue a | 


Te 


K, 


which tells every fact 


“How to Finish Floors,” 


It tells the right woods 


ind how best to protect them. 


lt 


deals with 


ll sorts of floors, old and new, painted and 
natural wood It tells how each should be 
treated to get the utmost effect. With it we 
end you a handsome paper cutter and book 
mark combined, made of celluloid, handsomely 
lithographed ino ten color Book and papet 

cutter are tree Just ask for Book 53 
\ddress 5 dard Varnish Works, 29 Broad 

iv, New vi rk 620 Armour ‘Ave (hicag 
Or International Var h ¢ Litd., LDoronto, 
Canada 
he = 
ee . e 
Pe ai, 
wet 
<a 7] 
7 * . " ‘ 
FLOOR FINISH 
Ask Your 
(5) 


Dealer 





Never have you heard sacred music sung so beautt- 
fully as it is brought to you on the Victor. 

Soul-stirring hymns, magnificent anthems and oratorios, ren- 
dered by the ablest singers. 

Just think of hearing such selections as these: 


Records enclosed in brackets and letters“ are double-faced records 


a) Angels Ever Bright and Fair . . . . . . . . Lucy March 444; / 4) Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me . . . . . . Whitney Bros. Quartet 
b) Unfold Ye Portals . .... . . =... . « Trinity Choir Light of Life . . . . . Whitney Bros. Quartet 
Ve | ee se Throw Out the Life Line oo Macdonough and Haydn Quartet 
b) The Radiant Morn. . - . « Lyric Quartet ( Onward, Christian Soldiers . . . Westminster Cathedral Choir 
Hallelujah Chorus from ‘ ‘Messiah” ‘Wasen Chorus with Sousa’s Band .,{\a) Home of the Soul . . . . . . . . Whitney Bros. Quartet 
Messiah—Comfort Ye My People . . . . . Harry Macdonough Iam Praying for You. . . . . . . . . Stanley and Burr 
- | (a) The Light of the World is Jesus . . . Whitney Bros. Quartet 14279 § (a) Eternity . . . - . « + « « « Whitney Bros. Quartet 
b) He LeadethMe . .. . - » « « Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler lb Twenty-third Ps. en iid Lord’s Prayer 
( (a) Adeste Fidelis . . Westminster Chimes 60 Faceto Face . . Percy Hemus 
b) Lead, Kindly Light and Nearer My God $875 5 It is Well with My Soul ‘nde’ Mixed Quartet 
to Thee . . . Westminster Chimes $ The Holy City | Tru ‘ . Arthur Pryor 


Victor Red Seal Records 


8 Silent Night, Holy Night (In Germ 88016 Ave Maria (In Lat -. Emma Eames 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink 85102 Elijjah—O Rest in the Leet . Louise Homer 

59 Stabat Mater—Inflammatus (I) lati: 64092 Lead, Kindly Light . . . . Evan Williams 
Johanna Gadski 


Hear this beautiful sacred music today. Any Victor dealer will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


And be sure to hear the Victrola 


The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selections — both single- 
and double-faced records. Same high quality—only difference is in 
the price. Buy double-faced if the combination suits you. 


ver Siting ponanene Co., Camden, N. J. 


,» Mont 4 Dist 


Victor 


vest re 


Victrola XVI, Circassian walnut, $250 
Quarte red oak, $200 Mahogany, $200 


Victrola XII, mahogany, $125 New nes acids are on sail at a: ‘aii on “ noi of — month 
Other style f the Victor, $10 to $100 


“His Master's Voice 


rm a 


har soem 





